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A NEW YORE LOVE SONG. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


I Love you, Love, for good or ill, 
As brown bees love sweet honey ; 
I love you, Love, soul, heart, and will, 
For somber skies or sunny ; 
And yet I pause, I falter still, 
For oh! one thought, one doubt doth 
thrill— 
My darling, have you money ? 


¥ love you, Love ; I love you, Love; 
But oh! you must have money. 

A sweet rose is a rose, my Love; 
Yet, if it holds no honey, 

The busy bee he will not stay, 
But, humming airs, he hies away, 

To find a rose with boney. 


Chorus : . love you, Love ; I love you, Love ; 
But oh! you must have money. 
New Yors Crrv. 
I 
WHAT WILL THE REVISION DO 
WITH THE BIBLE SOCIETY ? 


BY THE REV. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 


An esteemed contributor to Tae Inpr- 
PENDENT has discussed the question ‘‘ What 
will the Bible Society do with the Revis- 
fon?” The converse of the question, as 
stated in the title of this article, is quite as 
interesting. I venture to attempt an an- 
ewer to it. 

1. The Revision will demonstrate how 
utterly unnecessary is this enormously rich, 
expensive, and respectable, but not lively 
corporation for the production and sale of 
Bibles. By the time it shall have made up 
its multitudinous mind what it is going to 
do about it, it will have ceased to be of any 
considerable practical importance to the 
public, whether it does anything about it 
or not. The demand for copies of the Re- 
vised Version will have been amply sup- 
plied, in the way of business—by publish- 
ers making a profit on their work and pay- 
ing interest on their capital, and allowing 
compensation to the retailer and the book- 
agent—with books as cheap, as elegant, as 
accurate, and as durable ascan be furnished 
by the huge charitable Society, with its im- 
mense capital (a free gift); and its army of 
book-agents, salaried by the churches; and 
its high-toned piety, which is quite too 
spiritual to permit it to do business on busi- 
ness principles or conform to the divine 
constitution of human society. 

2. The Revision will make it plain by 
practical experiment that the American 
Bible Society is the principal existing bin- 
drance to the circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. In the course of a few months the 
Revised New Testament will be found on 
sale in every considerable village, and even 
in every small village, in the United States, 
in great varieties of style and price, and 
tens of thousands of families, who never 
have seen a Bible Society’s “colportear” 
(cant for book-peddier),,will have had it 
Offered for sale at their doors with the earn- 
‘estness of men and women whose livelihood 
Gepetids on their finding customers. If, 
then, sy serson shall be moved by curjos- 
Wy- 46/ ask the® bookseller, ‘or 'the «news- 
vender, or thecountry grocer, or the “‘col- 
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porteur” ‘‘ Why did you never have Bibles 
to sell before, such as we wanted to buy 
for our children, and our new married 
couples, and for gifts in Sunday-schools, 
and for a pastor’s gifts among his people?” 
the truth will come out that this keeping of 
the Bible away from the ready access of the 
people in Christian regions was the result 
of the settled and obstinate policy of the 
Bible Society, by which ‘‘alarming desti- 
tutions” were created, that should figure 
impressively in the annual report, and that 
could be supplied only by large contribu- 
tions to the Society or its auxili- 
aries. 

3. If the children of light were wise in 
their generation (which they are not), the 
effect of the automatic production and cir- 
culation of the Revision would lead the 
churches, in answer to petitions for a little 
more money in behalf of manufacturing 
and trading corporations that do not manu- 
facture and sell for profit, but only for the 
glory of God, to say respectfully, but firm- 
ly: “Not another dollar, You have had 
more than is good for you already. Hence- 
forth, if Bibles and tracts are wanted, we 
will give money to missionary societies, or 
to committees organized for the purpose, 
wherewithal to go into open market and 
buy what they want. And then, if you can 
furnish the best goods at the lowest price, 
you will get our money, and not other- 
wise.” , 

4. The Revised New Testament will, per- 
haps, be the happy occasion of demonstrat- 
ing the imbecility, the lunatic idiocy (par- 
don the inadequacy of the expressions), 
that directed the form of constitution of 
the Bible Society and of all the societies 
that are fashioned on that model. This 
eonstitution may be briefly described as ab- 
solute government by a ring, limited by the 
annual possibility of amob. As a former 
secretary of the Society gently states it: 
“The Society has an immense constitu- 
ency,and while an annual meeting may 
be very small, it may also be very large and 
very stormy”; which is Dr. Taylor’s mild 
way of expressing the fact that once a 
year the Society, with ite immense prop- 
erty, counting up into the millions, and 
with the vast spiritual responsibilities which 
it controls, is tossed out to be nimbly picked 
up and brought back into the office by the 
governing ring, or to be cleverly caught and 
run away with by any five score or ten 
score of adventurers that might combine 
for the purpose; or (supposing some agita- 
ting question of policy to arise) to be 
“stormed” over and wrangled over by so 
many of the forty thousand life members 


-and of the practically illimitable number of 


three-dollar annual members as can man- 
age to force themselves into the closet 
where the annual meeting isheld. By dex. 
terous avoiding of divisive questions, by 
backing down from their right and duty for 
fear of an agitation, the management of the 
Society have kept thus far from the general 
knowledge of the public the grave fact that 
ite constitution is rotten in every timber. 
Those who feel it to be a; part of Christian 
expediency to keep such s matter hushed up 
as long as poesible ‘may well look forward 
with terror to the approach of an inevitable 
controversy, in whieh prejudice and senti- 
mentality will be pitted against scholarship 
and conscience, Those, on the other hand, 
who hold. that the highest expediency is to + 
expose and reform such abuses at the eqrli- 
ext ‘will not .dread the shaking of them 


the things which cannot be shaken may 
remain.” To such pensons the longer hid- 
ing of the constitutional condition of the 
Bible Society and the inviting of charitable 
gifts to be deposited where their security 
is constitutionally impossible seems a scan- 
dal against public morals; and the approach 
of a controversy about the Society's policy, 
which will certainly be earnest and which 
threatens to be acrimonious, looks like the 
providential ‘‘ necessary means to the great- 
est good.” Iseriously believe this fat, over- 
grown, lazy monopoly to be a public nui- 
sance, hindering the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures in this country and accomplishing 
nothing in any country that would not be 
better done if it were removed out of the 
way. There isreason to hope that the com- 
plete exposure of its radical irreformable 
vices of constitution will be one of the 
most beneficent of the incidental results of 
the new Revision. 

In closing, I wish to anticipate a question 
that is likely to be asked by some honest 
friend of the Bible Society who shall do 
me the bonor to read my article—to wit: 
“* What can be this Mr. Bacon’s motive or 
provocation for such an attack on this 
noble institution?” I answer: No provoca- 
tion at all. Every officer of the Society is 
my personal friend, L believe, so far as I 
have personal acquaintance among them. 
In all my ministry, of nearly thirty years, 
in large towns and small, I have had noth- 
ing personally to complain of from the 
Society, except this, that in every case 1 
have found it to be a practical obstacle to 
the circulation of the Scriptures among my 
people. The motive of this article must 
remain a mystery to all who are incapable. 
of conceiving of its being written simply 
in the interest of the Christian Church in 
America and in all the world. 

Norwics, Coxx. 





“SCOTCH SERMONS” IN THE KIRE 
OF SCOTLAND. 


BY PROF. ALEXANDER B. BRUCE, D.D., 
oO” THE FREE CuURCH COLLEGE aT GLASGOW. 


Tuoss who expected that the book en- 
titled ‘‘ Scotch Sermons” would give rise to 
a cause celebre not much less interesting in 
its phases and momentous jin its issues than 
the Robertson Smith case are doomed to 
disappointment. This new heresy case has 
come to an end before it was well. begun, 
nipped in the bud by a hush-up policy, ren- 
dered possible by the somewhat squeezable 
temper of the supposed heretic. The mat- 
ter has had sucha short. history, and is so 
utterly devoid of heroic incident, or of any 
moral features save that of a very common- 
place ecclesiastical prudence, that it might 
well seem scarcely worthy of notice. Yet 
the affair forms such a significant contrast. 
in these respects to the famous case in the 
sister Church as to be interesting for its very 
lack of interest, as one of the symptoms in- 
dicative of the present religious condition 
of Scotland. On this account I venture to 
think that our trans-Atlantic brethren, who 
have ever shown a lively interest in all that 
Trelates to the ecclesiastical life of Scotland, 
will not find. a.short paper on the present 
topic tedious or unreadable; and, as it is 
probable that American readers are but fm- | 
perfectly acquainted with the book. which | 

-has given rise to the, recent ; in 
* the’ coorts’ of ‘the Established Church, I 
: begin with: a short #ccount of that publica- 





down and the removing of them away,“ that 


tion—its origin, contents, and aim. 
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‘‘Scotch Sermons” appeared in the be- 
ginning of the year 1880, being ushered 
into the world under the editorial superin- 
tendence, it was understood (though the 
fact was not announced on the title-page) 
of the Rey. William Knight, LL.D., pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the Univers- 
ity of St. Andrews. This gentleman had 
himself been previously the subject of a 
prosecution for heresy, while a minister of 
the Free Church in Dundee, on account of 
an article by him in The Contemporary Re- 
view on the subject of Prayer, in which he 
was understood to teach that petitionary 
prayer for physical benefiss was inadmissi- 
ble, because incompatible with a scientific 
view of the universe. The case was al- 
lowed, to drop, after explanations by Mr. 
Knight, who, however, feeling himself out 
of sympathy with the Church to which he 
had previously belonged, resigned his 
charge, and subsequently applied for ad- 
mission to the Church of Scotland, within 
whose pale he officiated for some time as a 
minister, till his appointment to the office 
which he now holds, Some ministers of 
the Established Church have been heard to 
complain somewhat bitterly that a man 
who had formerly caused trouble in an- 
other church should have come into theirs, 
to bea troubler of the peace. This com- 
plaint, however, is not entitled to much 
sympathy; but is to be regarded simply as 
asign of distress. Mr. Knight made no 
promise to be an ecclesiastical good boy on 
applying for admission into the Established 
Church; and the supreme, court of that 
Church, admitted him with its eyes open, 
and must have been prepared for a liberty 
of prophesying on the part.of its new ac- 
quisition similar to that for which. he had 
been taken to task in. the Free Church. 

The volume which Professor Knight gave 
to the world in the beginning of last year 
was of such 4 character as the antecedents 
of the editor would have Jed us to expect. 
It consists of twenty-three sermons, by thir- 
teen contributors (the editor himself being 
one of them), all characterized more or less 
by sympathy with modern theological lib- 
eralism. There is some doubt as to how 
far the several contributors were conscious- 
ly acting together for a common purpose; 
but there seems to be no reason to question 
the general accuracy of the representation 
given in the preface as to the drift of the 
whole collection of sermons, whatever 
might be the intention of their authors. 
The editor’s statement is to the effect that 
the volume originated in a desire to gather 
together a few specimens of a style of 
teaching which increasingly prevails among 
the clergy of the Scottish Church; that, 
while not professing to give a full view of 
the teaching of the liberal clergy, it serves 
to indicate a growing tendency and to show 
the direction in which thought is moving; 
and that it is the work of those whose hope 
for the future lies ‘‘mot in alterations of 
ecclesiastical organization, but in a pro- 
founder apprehension of the essential ideas 
of Christianity, and especially in the growth 
of such a method of presenting these as 
shall show that they are equally adapted to 
the needs of humanity and in harmony 
with the results .of critical. and_ scientific 
research.”. The. character of all the ser- 
mons fully bears out this statement, and the 
oniy interest of the collec tion lies in its be 
ing, a, group of disc angpeting to 
such a description, for the sermons, as a 
whole. are not of s-very high-class charac- 
ter, eiffer as to thought or as to literary 
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style. Viewed simply as & volume of ser- 
moos, apart from theological tendency, they 
have little claim upon public recegpition, 
apd accordingly, until attention mgs direct- 
#0 to their tendency, the “@eotch Ser- 
mons,” notwithstanding the fact that Prin- 
cipal Caird was one of the contributors, 
attracted little notice and as a publishing 
venture was as good es a failure. The 
fortune of the book was made when men 
belonging to other chutches began, in con- 
nection with the Bisestablish ment agitation, 
to quote from it samples of the kind of 
teaching which was tolerated in the Estab- 
lished Church, and the toleration of which 
in Established churches was considered by 
some a chief argument in their favor. 
Then the book began to possess in the pub- 
lic view the interest and importance of that 
which represents a tendency, and the sale 
of copies went on briskly. 

To all intelligent readers it soon became 
apparent that the real significance of the 
book, viewed as a theologically typical 
publication, lay in four sermons, forming 
together about one-fourth of the volume— 
the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th of the series, 
the two former being by the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Kintosh, minister of Buchanan Parish 
Church, and the two latter by the Rev. W. 
L. MacFarlane, of Lenzie. The subjects of 
Dr. Mackintosh’s sermons are ‘‘The Law 
of Moral Continuity” and ‘‘ The Renovat- 
ing Power of Christianity,” the purpose of 
the former being to assert the great truth 
that as a man sows in the moral world so 
must he reap, and of the latter to show 
how, compatibly with this law, there is yet 
room, under the moral government of God, 
for repentance unto salvation. In this sec- 
ond sermon the author naturally takes oc- 
easion to explain his views on the subject 
of redemption, from which it appears that 
the writer rejects altogether the Church 
doctrine of the atonement, and that his 
theory of redemption reduces itself virtu- 
ally to this: man’s deliverance from the 
sway of the lower nature under the influ- 
ence of three powers—viz., (1) our own 
higher nature, never wholly effaced: (2) the 
tendency of the beneficent constitution of 
the universe in favor of what is good; and 
(8), the conception of God as father, as the 
personal source of that beneficent constitu- 
tion of things. Itis the mengerest theory 
of redemption ever formulated and forms 
an almost comical contrast to the doctrine 
of the Westminster Confession on the same 
subject. While making this statement, 
however, I must express my great respect 
for the ability and earnestness characteristic 
of these sermons by Dr. Mackintosh. They 
are much the ablest and most important io 
the volume; and, while I have certainly no 
intention or desire to thrust them on the 
notice of ecclesiastical courts, I commend 
them to theattention of theological students 
as ab important contribution to the discus- 
sion of the question as to the possibility 
and nature of redemption not to be over- 
looked by any one who desires to have a 
full knowledge of the history of opinion on 
this great theme. ; 

Dr. Mackintosh, being the minister of a 
quiet country parish in a rural presbytery, 
whose bounds fall within the picturesque 
County of Dumberton, has hitherto escaped 
the fame of those whose lot it is to become 
the subject of church censures and ecclesi- 
astical processes. The honor of being the 
solitary scapegoat to bear the sins of the 
authors of ‘‘Scotch Sermons” into the wil- 
derness has fallen to his clerical brother, 
Mr. MacFarlane, of Lenzie, also the min- 
ister of a country parish; but, unlike the 
pastor of Buchanan, a member of su city 
presbytery—that viz., of Glasgow. The 
taunts of outside agitators for disestablish- 
ment made the brethren of that presbytery 
(or, at least, some of them) feel that they 
eould not well afford to overlook the teach- 
ing of a fellow-presbyter, if any member of 
the court should take on him the responsi- 
bility of adverting to the subject. Such an 
individual having been forthcoming. the 
reverend court felt compelled to go into the 
subject; and, after much discussion and 
several votes on various motions proposed 
by ministers of good standing and various 
theological] tendencies, it was resolved by « 
majority to appoint a. committee to deal 
with Mr. MacFWrtane anent his two sermons 
on “‘Authority” and on “The Things which 
Cannot be Shakea.” The aim Bire former 





discourse is to point out in what sense the 
Scriptures are authoritative, end of the 
latter to discuss the question: What are the 
essentials of Christianity, the truths which 
cannot be shaken and will remain as objects 
of belief when all traditional dogmas have 
been swept away? Inthe former the writer 
expounds the views of those who hold that 
the Bible is not true beeause authorita. 
tive, but authoritative because and in so 
far as true, and declares his substantial 
agreement with their opinions. In the Jat- 
ter the writer begins with a reference tothe 
fact that ‘‘the old theologies ate being 
shaken by the new sciences,” and proceeds 
to discriminate the different ways in which 
the fdct is regarded and dealt with by the 
vatious schools of thought. By some the 
assaults of the scientific are, we are in- 
formed, angrily denounced as the wanton 
attacks of the wicked upon the religion of 
Christ. By another class ‘‘they are sober- 
ly welcomed as instrumentalities, some- 
what rough in their operation, by which 
the religion of Christ is being purified from 
the corruptions which have attached them- 
selves to it.” A third class, finally, hail 
these assaults ‘‘as agencies which will 
effect the destruction of the religion of 
Christ, viewed by them as an obsolete su- 
perstition.” In this enumeration the first 
class obviously represent the blind adher- 
ents of traditional dogmas; the third the 
thoroughgoing opponents of Christianity, 
the out-and-out unbelievers; and the sec- 
ond one naturally identifies with the medi- 
ation party, who are willing to give up 
much to opponents in order to conserve 
that which is essential in the Christian 
faith. It is the views of this party of me- 
diation that the author undertakes to ex- 
pound in the sermon on “* the things which 
cannot be shaken,” and every unbiased 
reader who is not thinking of ecclesiastical 
courts, but only of the natural meaning of 
of words, takes for granted that in ex- 
pounding these views the writer is expound- 
ing his own. Itistrue he no where says 
80, as im the former sermon he says he 
agrees with the views he expounds; but it 
goes withont being said. It is said by the 
very title, for the title leads us to expect 
that the author is going to tell us what are 
the things that cannot be shaken; and 
he does tell us, if at all, only by setting 
forth the views of the mediation party. 
That being so, Mr. MacFarlane gives a curi- 


his church regard him as in effect, if not in 
integtion, an advocate of Views! with which 
it appears he has no sympathy—a soldier of 
the Faith who.somehow has strayed into 
the ranks of its enemies and stands there 


friends. 
The “Lenzie” case came before the 


Synod of G and Ayr by appeal 
against the 's decigion to appoint 
a committee. Presbytery’s action 


being sustained by the Synod, the case 
went up again by appeal against the-ap- 
pointment of a committee to the General 
Assembly. Nor was this the only form in 
which the ‘‘ Scotch Sermons” were brought 
under the notice of the supreme court. 
There were two overtures—one from a 
presbytery and one from a synod—direct- 
ing the attention of the Assembly to the 
book as a whole, and praying it to take 
such diligence in the matter as to its wis- 
dom and zeal might seem meet; but the 
mode in which the Assembly dealt witb 
these overtures showsina very emphatic 
way the prevalence of a desire to confine 
the action of the Church within the narrow- 
est possible limits. To allow these over- 
tures to come before the house was to open 
up an inquiry of which no one could pre- 
dict the end. The fire, if not put out at 
once, might consume the building. The 
overtures, accordingly, were not transmitted 
by the committee of bills, and the Assem- 
bly sustained its decision. The proced- 
ure in the case of one of the overtures 
was intelligible enough, for the overture 
named a person; but in the case of the 
other there was no reason for non-trans- 
mission apparent to the public, except the 
fact that it was inexpedient to entertain 
the overture. Thus it came to pass that 
the Assembly's attention was confined to 
the case of Mr. MacFarlane. The Assem- 
bly adapted a mode of dealing with him 
which was fitted to bring the whole matter 
to a speedy conclusion. It sustained the 
appeal so far as to decline to grant power 
to the presbytery to appoint a committee to 
deal with Mr. MacFarlane, and resolved it- 
self to do the work of such a committee, by 
emitting a declaration as to the character 
and drift of Mr. MacFarlane’s sermons 
(especially the latter of the two), apart 
from his intention, and by interrogating 
him asto whether he held the views which 
seemed to be taught therein. The motion 


ous account of the fundamentals to come - which became the judgmett of the House 


from a minister who hans signed the West 
minster Confession. All traditional dog- 
mas about sin and salvation being dis- 
carded, the essential truths are reduced to 
three: viz., that righteousness is blessed- 
ness; the existence of a living, personal, 
loving God; and the doctrine of individual 
immortality. That is tosay, Christianity is 
reduced to Deism, or, to call it by its pre- 
ferred name, tomodern speculative Theism, 
with its doctrinal Trinity—God, Duty, Im- 
mortality. No wonder the divines of Glas- 
gow felt constrained to animadvert on Mr. 
MacFarlane's teaching; but a door of es- 
cape, happily, was open. Mr. MacFarlane 
had not said that the views he was expound. 
ing were hisown. It was conceivable that 
he was merely playing the part of a histori- 
an; nay, it was not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that in hie heart, though no 
where in the written page, he was the val- 
iant antagonist of these opinions which he 
expounded with such fullness and fairness 
as to give rise to the impression that he 
loved them and held them. And it was 
hoped that Mr. MacFarlane would say as 
much ; so the whole matter would pleasantly 
end. To outsiders this suggestion seemed 
altogether desperate, almost like an invita- 
tion to say the thing that was not, to get the 
Kirk out of a scrape; and it was not believed 
possible that Mr. MacFarlane, of whom 
one heard only the most complimentary 
reports, would condescend to get out of 
trouble by such an unmanly course as to 
save his orthodoxy by a virtual confession 
of the grossest literary incapacity. The 
course of events, however, has shown that 
in this the public has judged somewhat 
hastily: for, now that the case is ended, we 
are shut up to regard the supposed offender, 
on his own statement, as no heretical sym- 
patbizer with modern deistical tendencies; 
but simply as a literary Quogter, who: bad } 


declared that the Assembly, with deep re- 
gret, found in the sermons er facie, nned- 
ifying and erroneous statements, and in 
particular that the second sermon was 
seriously objectionable and erroneous, in so 
far as it left it doubtful whether certain 
views held by skeptical modern theologians, 
plainly contrary to fundamental doctrines, 
were approved by the writer, and in so far 
as among the things which cannot be 
shaken no place was found for the distinct- 
ively Gospel verities which center in the 
divinity and mediatorship of Jesus Christ. 
The question asked Mr. MacFarlane was: 
Do you disclaim the identification of your 
own views regarding the doctrine specified 
in Sermon Two with those of the modern 
theologians described as holding these doc: 
trines to be specially untenable, regret that 
your sermon should have given occasion to 
doubts as to the soundness of your teach- 
ing, and promise carefully to endeavor to 
avoid In future what may give occasion for 
such offense? The management of the case 
was entrusted to Professor Flint. It could 
not be in more competent or respéctable 
hands. Nevertheless, it is the regret of 
many who sincerely esteem the Professor 
that he should have been mixed up with so 
unsatisfactory a business. The weak point 
of his statement in support of the motion 
he submitted lay in that part where he said 
that, though it was his business asa pro- 
fessor to read and criticise upward of one 
hundred sermons every year, he had been 
utterly unable to ascertain whether Mr 
MacFarlane held personally the views of 
the modern theologians which he bad ex 
pounded. If ‘Scotch Sermons” bad been 
a hundred years old‘and bad formed” part 
of the literature of Deism, and Dr. Flint 
bad been engaged in writing a critical his 
tory of that literature, he would probably 
*pot bave felt much hesitation on the point. 





contrived to makg the-penerat’pulji¢ apd 1 
the vast majority of tMe supreme court of 


to say the least, the presumption fa” favor 
‘of the hypothesis that the writer Of tire per. 


with his musket pointed agsinst bis own | 


mon whe setting forth hisown views was 
so strong thatone might resgopably have 
expected Dr. tosbrink frombeing a 
party to putting Mr. MacFarlane to ques- 
tion, Jest the question put should prove a 
fiptation anda snare. Dr. Cubningham, 
eff, who submitted another motion, 
ly declaring the sermons umpatisfac- 
and ¢ , ‘De more 
ul in future, showed « better apprecia- 
‘tion Of the situation when ‘he objected to 
the questioning of « commitiee (the same 
objection béthg equally applicable to 
questioning by an Assembly) that it acted 
on the jelly-fish element in human 
pature. 

The motion of Dr. Flint having been 
carried, against that of Dr. Cunningham, by 
a large majority (230 to 56),and the result 
formally intimated to the bar, a request was 
made, in behalf of Mr. MacFarlane, for 
time to consider his answer, which was 
granted. The next day heappeared before 
the House, and said that the sermon to which 
exception had been taken had been preached 
with a view to meet special objections that 
had been urged against certain doctrines 
in the Christian’s belief; but that it was not 
his intention to identify himself with the 
objectors, but to meet their objections; that, 
if in any respect he had failed to do so, or 
had conveyed an impression inconsistent 
with his design, he deeply regretted it; that, 
however defective the sermon might be in 
exhaustive exposition of the creed of the 
Church, he believed he could conscientious- 
ly declare that in his ministrations general- 
ly he never failed to give proper place to 
the central truths of the divinity and 
mediatorship of Christ, and he regretted 
that the unguarded publication of this 
sermon, without explanation of its mo- 
tives, had given occasion of offense; and 
he engaged in the future not to give cause 
of anxiety as to his soundness in the faith. 
This declaration the Assembly received 
with unqualified satisfaction, and so the 
Lenzie case took end. 

The issue puts the foolscap on the ‘‘ Scotch 
Sermons” and turns the manifesto of a 
growing party into a ridiculous fiasco. The 
editor of these sermons, in his preface, prom- 
ised a second series, if the volume accom- 
plished its aim. It is for him to judge 
how far the aim has been accomplished; 
but, if a second volume is contemplated, it 
may not be amiss to suggest that care 
should be taken, in selecting contributors, to 
secure men who know their own minds. 
can express it clearly, and are prepared to 
stand by it. Only on these terms cap 
authors of Scotch sermons or of sermons 
of any nationality act an important part 
in history. What a difference between the 
sermons which now retire from the stage 
and the writings of Professor Robertson 
Smith, and between the respective authors. 
No mistake as to his meaning. As little 
mistake as to his personal relation to what 
he has written. 
difference in the effect ofthe two sets of 
writings and of the ecclesiastical pro. 
cesses to which they have given rise. The 
‘* Scotch Sermons” and the MacFarlane case 
will serve no purpose except to show that 
in the Scottish National Church are at 
work certain theological tendencies which 
that Church cannot afford either to toler- 
ate or to suppress. The writings and the 
case of Professor Robertsun Smith have 
powerfully stimulated and will continue to 
stimulate theological inquiry, and thus 
will prove a fertile source of fresh, vigor- 
ous life in the Churches, and especially in 
the Free Church. [tis a question of sub- 
ordinate importance how the recent cases 
will affect the denominational interests of 
the two Churches; but here also the con- 
trast will prove to be in favor of the more 
famous cause. The Established Church 
bas undoubtedly been growing in popular- 
ity of late years, through her greater the- 
ological liberality, and the superior attract- 
iveness of ber church services; but the 
recent proceedings in connection with 
‘‘Beotch Sermons” wil] not increase her 
popularity. They present an unheroic 
aspect, far from attractive, to generous 
minds. ; Even the theological liberalism is 
proved thereby to be no genuine tolerance, 
based .on grounds of wisdom and charity; 
butenly an ecclesiastical laxity winking at 
doctrinal aberrations as long as it decently 
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rigors when circumstances compel. The 
Smith case, on the other hand, though it 
has imperiled the unity of the Free Church, 
will probably prove a source of strength; 
for that case has raised a controversy with 
a clear issue between two parties, whose 
respective views have been frankly avowed 
and firmly defended. Such a controversy 
is honorable to all parties and exhilarating 
in its effect. That controversy has made 
the Free Church the center of theological 
life and interest in Scotland. True, the 
immediate issue of the case is far from sat- 
isfactory. The majority have turned Pro- 
fessor Smith out of his chair in an uncon- 
stitutional way, and the friends of tolera- 
tion and inquiry are in a decided minority; 
but their spirit is unbroken. They have 
the proud consciousness of having been 
true to themselves and made no unworthy, 
humiliating compromice; and time ison their 
side. To the young the minority are the 
Free Church, and they see in them what 
the Free Church of the future will be; and 
they will rally to the standard of liberty, to 
accelerate the hourof triumph. Thathour, 
when it comes, will bring not the triumph 
of indiscriminate skepticism, or fashionable 
free thought, or theological indifferentism 
and agnosticism; but of measured, sober, 
regulated progress, of definite belief, com- 
bined with a wider charity and tolerance, 
of increased theological breadth, united toa 
fervent evangelic piety. 
Giasaow, SCOTLAND, June 16th, 1881. 





WHAT MOTHER SAYS. 





BY MRS, D. H. R. GOODALE. 





Ir almost seems as if, in the shame of our 
venal and self-aggrandizing politics, and 
the struggle and show which are the most 
obvious expression of our outward life, 
mothers would come to be the only Ameri- 
eans to cherish the idea of patriotism; for 
as long as there are eager, pure-eyed boys, 
with their inevitable ‘‘ whys,” mothers 
must find good cause for love of country 
and will be very jealous of her good 
name. 

Noble deeds are the best food for noble 
ideals. Without these no *‘ statesman” can 
fill a large space in the minds of thoughtful 
women, or gaina place among the names, 
fit but few, of those truly great, the stories 
of whose lives mothers recount to their 
boys in quiet hours, while the young 
natures are drinking in inspiration for their 
own purposes, high incitement for their 
own aims. And oh! dear mothers, do we 
appreciate this sweet privilege and great 
responsibility of our motherhood? This is 
ours—this right and duty of awakening 
such love of honor, such scorn of baseness 
as shall strike the keynote for a life. 

American boys and girls are bright, am- 
bitious, energetic. They take up the real 
burdens of life early and with a brave 
courage; but too often they are egotistical, 
suspicious of evil, sordid. They lack any 
vital sense of the reality of higher and 
truer objects; and so they are engrossed by 
the frivolities and meannesses of dress and 
money-getting, and, tiring of these, ques- 
tion: ‘‘ Is life worth living?” 

One simple safeguard there is, appli- 
cable to all, and which is no mean 
support for self-respect and fidelity. An 
honest pride and joy in good work done, of 
whatever kind, for itsown sake, gives an 
unwearying satisfaction; and this is one 
of our rights, as a people, all of whom, 
broadly speaking, work. But what propor 
tion of our workmen of every degree know 
it as their daily reward? AU children can 
and should learn it. Honesty, integrity, 
such as make cheating work or a trust 
betrayed inconceivable—these must be 
built into the very foundations of a coun- 
try’s life, and mothers, above all, must build 
there. 

Work itself seems sometimes to have a 
regenerative power, and how cheerfully 
and nobly it is often taken up! 

Here is the little story of one of the will- 
ing workers; or is it the preface to the 
story? 

Seven years ago a girl of fourteen 
drifted, with her parents, from the coun- 
try to New York, where, having met with 
Teverses, they hoped to find better oppor- 
tunities to earn a living. She was very tall 
and well-grown and seemed already a wo- 
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man. The fathér finding no employment, 
a modest boarding-house was opened. 
There were four younger children. These 
were put at school, and the eldest daughter 
supplemented the feeble efforts of the del- 
icate mother with her own active labor 
Gussie (for that is her name) had a piano, 
upon which she played with much vigor 
and a little skill. She at once set herself 
to practicing with untiring determination, 
and sought and soon found a few children 
pupils. The small tuition fees went to 
better teachers for a time, to improve her 
own method; and she soon obtained more 
and better pupils, and also the privilege of 
a great deal of musical drudgery in playing 
the organ in a small church, at a yearly 
stipend of $150. With her earnings she 
bought a house organ and then a fine 
Chickering. Perseverance slowly gained 
ground, as it will. Helping her mother 
vigorously with her own hands, as well as 
with the purse- which began to fill; en- 
couraging, aiding, urging the younger 
ones; comforting the broken father, and 
going early and late to her pupils, years 
past. 

She was married the other day. It was 
a quite commonplace marriage of a plain, 
unromantic young woman toa plain, un- 
romantic young man. He has “‘no bad 
habits.” She has some very good ones. 
Also, which she prizes at their full value 
(for has she not earned every dollar?), a 
handsome and abundant wardrobe and a 
snug nest-egg in bank. 


It is fortunate for us that such stories 
are common enough. 

Our American life has grown so much 
and in so many directions, it has drawn 
from so many sources, and has appropri- 
ated, if it has not assimilated, so many of 
the fruits of civilization everywhere that 
the time seems now fully ripe for a genuine 
advance, a stride upward. 

The rich, varied, complex aspects of our 
public and social life are no longer sug- 
gestive of youth, but hint of the fullness of 
maturity. The simplicity and earnestness, 
the narrownesg and intensity of a young 
republic are past. With all our crudeness 
and incongruity, our vague standards and 
reckless living, we have not only vast 
material wealth, but great resources for the 
intellectual and spiritual life. The very 
incompleteness and unworthiness of the 
present makes the situation more stimulat. 
ing, more inspiring. 

There is room for great work now for 
those high-souled young men who have the 
fineness to see and the energy, the natural 
leadership, the strong moral power to fuse 
and dominate and compel to high issues the 
grand resources of our national life; and 
it is the quality of the work, and not the 
field in which it is done, that tells. In art, 
in literature, in national affairs, in all the 
varied activities of a broad country we 
need the comprehensive grasp, the high 
aim. 

Attainments alone, however great, will 
not answer. Intellectual keenness alone 
will fall a league short. These, indeed, we 
covet for our sons and in large measure, 
but only as means. This is better, to give 
one’s self simply and truly, to do one’s 
utmost to help the world along. 

All the hopes, all the devotion, all the 
lofty faith of the strongest souls ought to 
burn in the dreams of our youth and lie as 
grave responsibilities upon the hearts of the 
men who are now bearing the heat and 
burden of the day. 

These men, the most thoughtful, the 
most determined, may best discriminate be- 
tween the attainable and the impossible; 
may best fix the arrow and draw the bow 
for practical work; but who shall deny 
that mothers must cherish the germs, plant 
the acorns, shield the tiny seedlings. 

And in the richuess of this multitudious 
modern life, this quick-pulsating, generous 
life in which all that touches humanity 
anywhere comes so quickly to our break- 
fast-tables; where sympathy is naturally 
kept so ready and mutual helpfulness so 
eager, hope so high—how could there be 
greater need or better opportunities for the 
fullest, noblest womanhood and mother- 
hood? 

Shall we be content with the fame of 
being the prettiest and best-dressed women 
among the nations? 

Sxy Panu, BeRxsurne Co., Mass, 
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IN COMPARISON. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 


FROWNING abyss, that builds a stony sill 
In heaven’s blue window of the clear mid- 
air, 
Where mortals climb and cling, with trembling 
thrill, 
To view the valley all the worlds call fair, 
Hast thou one passage in thy vista born 
In terror and in sweetness to compare 
With that wild romance cleft through Sum- 
mer’s morn 
That my heart told thee there? 


Immeasured Sea, ceaseless in love with Land, 
Beating its chaste bars in deep rage all time 
With calm, with fury, to implore, demand 
Some answering passion to thy wish sublime, 
Hast thou in rapture from horizons torn 
And hurled by leaping waves fullspent on 
shore 
One sigh so fond, majestic, proud, forlorn 
As my Love’s lips outpour? 


Stars, carved by sharp light to consummate | 
spheres, 
Worlds pent on vision in one kindling spark, 
Dimmed only, and we know not by what tears 
Of wandering Sorrow through the realms of 
Dark— 
Strange messages to fling through prison-bars 
Of Time, Space, Distance, is your fatal 
range 
All Fate? Have we not whispered, oh! ye 
Stars, 
A thousand things more strange ? 


Yes. Nature’s grandest powers fail to say 
Half the quick Soul’s deep intuition knows ; 
Words born in pangs of an eventful day 
Against the steps of Heaven, news disclose. 
Love, Love and Life, Freedom, Immortal 
Hope— 
These are the earths, the seas, the stars of 
Soul. 
The closing eyes of Sleep and Death do ope 
On worlds past Nature’s dole. 


PRAYERS DENIED 
SWERED. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D. D. 





YET AN- 








Gop is not distant from the world. God 
has not flung the world from his creative 
hand, to let it get on as best it may. The 
chasm between this world and the throne 
of God is not so wide that he who fills im- 
mensity with his presence cannot be both 
on that throne and in the world. The 
creative hand of God is now his providen- 
tialhand. The life of the world is life to 
which God lends energy. The breath of 
the new spring is the breath of God. The 
petal of a lily is a canvas for his color. 
The sweep of a sparrow’s wing and the 
moment of a sparrow’s fall are not matters 
too slight for his notice and appointment. 
As James Martineau has spoken of it: 
«*God is excluded from neither air, noi 
earth, nor sea, nor souls, There is a mys- 
tic implication of his nature with ours and 
ours with his: his serenity amid our griefs; 
his sanctity amid our guilt; his wakeful- 
ness amid our sleep; his life through our 
death; his silence amid our stormy force.” 
‘Thou hast beset me behind and before 
and laid thine hand upon me” exclaims 
the psalmist. 

If, then, God be in such neighborhood 
with us, prayer cannot be irrational. He 
is within whisper reach, within thought 
reach, Nay, if we will accept the Bible 
statement, we must believe that the divine 
attention is alert to catcl? the voice of 
prayer. God waits for it, searches for it, 
solicits it. The Father seeketh for the 
worship of those who worship him in 
spirit and in truth, The prayer of 
the upright is his delight, and also 
prayer is answered. The Psalms are | 
full of the peans of this praise: ‘I 
cried unto the Lord with my voice, and he 
heard me out of his holy hill.” ‘‘ Blessed 
be the Lord because he hath heard the voice 
of my supplications.” Christ asks: ‘‘Do 
you think you are more tender in your 
fatherhood than the Heavenly Father is in 
his; or what man is there of you who, if 
his son ask bread, will he give him a stone, 
or, if fle ask a fish, will he give him a ser- 
pent? If ye, then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in Heaven 
give good things to them that ask him.” 

But, while it is true that the besetting God 
delights in prayer, and that often the an- 
swer comes swift as the stroke of the wing 
of Gabriel, or suddenly as the knock of a 
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disimprisoned Peter upon the door of the 
house of Mary, it is also just as true that 
sometimes there is a black and wide and 
weary chasm between the prayer and the 
answer of it. The prayer goes up, but the 
pain goes on. The cry goes forth, but the 
burden galls and crushes down. The ear 
of God seems heavy and his hands idle; 
while the heart, sick with hope deferred 
and weary with its groanings, seems to 
stand on an iron earth and to stretch the hands 
of a useless supplication. toward a brazen 
heaven. 

Take a scriptural illustration. There was 
a family in Bethany which Jesus loved. 
Many atime, from the conflicts with the 
Scribes and Pharisees, from the weariness 
of his pilgrimage, from the hardness of his 
poverty, like a vessel, storm-beaten, putting 
into a quiet harbor, he had- sought grateful 
refuge here. It is only lately that he has 
been a most welcome guest. He has gone 
now into Perea, beyond the Jordan. Dur- 
ing his absence, Lazarus, the brother and 
support of the household, sickens. The 
disease runs rapidly to a crisis; death is 
evidently in dangerous neighborhood. 
Naturally enough, the sisters turn in their 
extremity to the Lord they love. A mes- 
senger is hurriedly dispatched to Jesus. 
He bears from the sisters as true and trust- 
ful and beautiful a prayer as was ever 
offered. It is full of a most touching con- 
fidence. ‘‘ Lord, he whom thou lovest is 
sick.” It is but a day’s journey from Beth- 
abara to Bethany. Certainly, there will be 
no tarrying. Certainly, their Lord will not 
wait now, when the sincerest faith frames 
his own love into gentle argument. 

But he does tarry, even though the sis- 
ters watch there for him; even though Laz- 
arus, whom he loves, is sick. The prayer 
goes up tothe Lord of power and of life; 
but it comes back with empty hands. The 
sisters attend their brother; but they are help- 
less. Here is Lazarus dying, ana there is 
Jesus waiting over in Bethabara. Death 
comes on quick and conquering. ‘‘ Now, 
when he bad heard that Lazarus was sick, 
he abode two days still in the same place 
where he was.” The very need at Bethany 
seems to be a reason for his leisure at Beth- 
abara; and when at last he does come, 
slowly moving on, consuming twice the 
time needful for the journey, as far as Laz- 
arus: is concerned, he might have staid at 
Bethabara. When he reuches Bethany, 
Lazarus bas been four days buried, and, in 
that hot Eastern climate, corruption has 
long ago set in, 

Well, does not this action of our Lord 
bring into view another fact concerning 
prayer—that, sometimes it seems to bea void 
and useless thing? The Lord waits; he 
does not hasten. You dispatch your prayer; 
but/ meanwhile, Lazarus dies and must be 
buried. Your trouble greatens; your dis- 
tress gets more distressful; your pain 
pierces with sharper pangs; your thorn in 
the flesh grows larger and cuts deeper; and, 
though you wait and watch for answer, like 
those who watch for the morning, all that 
is left you is just to watch and wait, saying 
over, as again and again Martha and Mary 
murmured each to each: ‘‘ Oh! if our Lord 
had been here, our brother had not died.” But 
your Lord is not there, He lingers at Beth- 
abara, and all youcan do is to moan in 
helpless anguish, in the cruel companion- 
ship of your distress. 

It is a very real experience in life, Mary 
and Martha bemoaning their dead brother 
in Bethany and Jesus abiding in Bethabara. 
It is John Bunyan’s ‘‘ Valley of the Shadow 
of Death,” where the paths are steep, and 
the rocks are hard, and the sky is black, 
and the spaces are thronged with torment- 
ing shapes of doubt, and God seems no- 
where. 

The question is, the Divine Reason behind 
such experience. If God has no benignant: 
reason, he iscruel. Possibly we may dis- 
cover such. Let us look into the chapter 
which holds the story and attempt it. 

Here is onereason. Our Lord sometimes 
waits in Bethabara, when we need him in 
Bethany, that he may furnish us with larger 
reason. for faith in him. This was the 
explanation of our Lord’s absence from the 
dying-bed of Lazarus. He said to his 
disciples: ‘‘I am glad for your sakes that I 
was not there, to the intent ye might be 
lieve.” No life can get on without faith, 
Columbus waited eighteen years for three 
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small vessels, not as large or as strong a8 
your common coasting schooners, with 
which to search out America; but he be- 
lieved that somewhere amid the western 
waters there was an undiscovered conti- 
nent, and that faith sustained him, and by 
it he conquered. It is impossible that life 
accomplish in any direction except it be 
able to fling the grappling anchor-flukes of 
its faith into somewhat worthy. Every 
one of the Bible-roll of heroes in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews had been a nerveless 
and defeated man had he not had faith. 
“This man will do somewhat,” said one of 
a great reformer, ‘‘ because he believes 
somewhat.” But there can be no faith 
except there be an underlying reason. 
Reason must be the pedestal upon which 
faith stands, that it may gain wider vision 
and discern substantial shapes in the 
shadowy future. Faith without reason is 
fanaticism—blind, unreasonable, dogged 
impulse. Columbus had reason for his 
faith that somewhere a western continent 
balanced the eastern, because of the glob- 
ular shape of the earth, just then proven, 
and because of other geographical and sci- 
entific facts. Now, a religious life is one 
impelled and inspired by a faith in a per. 
sonal, loving, guarding God. The soul is 
weak and perplexed, and dim of eye, and 
feeble of foot and arm; but the soul look. 
ing out from itself toward God by faith 
discerns his strength, his clear knowledge, 
the promise of bis uplifting—lives not in 
itself, but in its God; takes to itself the 
power and light and love of God; and, like 
a child, sure that it is safe and supplied 
because it is folded in the mother’s arms, 
rejoices in a rapturous security because it 
is gathered into the Infinite Bosom. But is 
it not true that God must somehow show 
himself to be a God like this before your 
faith or mind can fasten on him? 

Precisely such ground for faith did not 
our Lord yield his disciples and these 
sisters through his tarrying at Bethabara? 
Lazarus was dead. He had been four days 
lying in that tomb. Death had begun to 
wanton on him. ‘The sisters had sent forth 
their prayer; but be had tarried. But in 
our Lord’s triumph over the dark death of 
Lazarus, through the power of his resurrec. 
tion, did he not disclose to these, and 
through them to us, indestructible reason 
for victorious faith? ‘‘To the intent ye 
might believe.” Sometimes our Lord tar- 
ries, not that we may in the end believe him 
less, but that we may believe him more. 


Then, too, sometimes our Lord tarries at 
Bethabara, when we need him at Bethany, 
because thus he is enabled to do better for 
us than we have asked. God is no nig- 
gardly giver. He does not stint the full- 
ness of his answer to the pitiable measure 
of our poor prayer. He would do for us 
exceedingly abundantly, above all that we 
can ask or think. How much larger the 
answer to the prayer of these sisters than 
the measure of the prayer itself! They 
asked but that he should heal Lazarus. 
He would give them not simply Lazarus 
healed from sickness, but Lazarus made a 
conqueror over the great conqueror. He 
would flood their souls with the streams of 
consolation of which that mighty miracle 
was the fountain. What were death now 
to Martha and to Mary and to the disciples, 
if death were but a thrall beneath the ab- 
solute sway of their loving Lord? But these 
stricken ones at Bethany entered into this 
magnificence of divine response through 
their Lord’s delay. 

But, also, our Lord sometimes stays in 
Bethabara, when we need him in Bethany, 
because we can do more to glorify him if 
he delay than if he should come. “ This 
sickness is for the glory of God, that the 
Son of God might be glonfied thereby.” 
Lazarus, through his weakness and death, 
did more for Jesus than he could have 
done had he preached the Gospel in all the 
world. Charlotte Elliot, imprisoned in 
her sick-chamber, but singing ‘Just as I 
am, without one plea,” did more for her 
Lor«d’s Gospel than she could have accom- 
plished possibly had he disimprisoned her. 
Looking back upon it now from the heav- 
enly hights, John Bunyan must see that 
those twelve years in Bedford Jail, in 
which imprisonment yielded him leisure to 
dream and wiite of the journey from the 
City of Destruction, were more fruitful for 
the trium~h of his Lord’s truth than any 








years of free and active preaching could 
have been. To glorify him is the Christian 
aim. Sometimes Bethabara keeps our 
Lord from our Bethany because, through 
his absence, his glory can more shiningly 
disclose itself. 

So here the prayer which seemed denied 
was yet answered inthe best and largest 
way. Let not waiting hearts at Bethany 
fail then utterly if the Lord do tarry at 
Bethabara. 

‘All things work together for good.” 
Wonderful Scripture. And yet how plain- 
ly may it be seen in this narrative. The 
sickening, dying brother; the helpless 
sisters; the tomb; the corruption even—all 
wrought for the good of a firmer basis 
for faith, of a larger answer than they had 
ever dreamed, of the sunrise of His power 
upon the night of human death. 

Brooxtyy, N. Y. 





CONTROVERSIES BETWEEN 
STATES. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Tue Articles of Confederation which 
preceded and were superseded by the Con- 
stitution of the United States provided that 
‘the United States, in Congress assembled, 
shall also be the last resort on appeal in all 
disputes and differences now subsisting, or 
that may hereafter arise, between two or 
more states concerning boundary, jurisdic- 
tion, or any other cause whatever.” This 
authority was to be exercised by the crea- 
tion of a tribunal in the manner specified, 
whose judgment was to be final and con- 
clusive. The legislatures of the several 
states, in adopting these Articles, gave their 
consent that all such disputes should be set- 
tled in this way. It is well known that, at 
the time and also when the Constitution 
was adopted, there were controversies pend- 
ing between several of the states respecting 
the question of boundaries. New York and 
New Hampshire both claimed the territory 
which now forms Vermont. Connecticut 
claimed a portion of what is now a part 
of New York and Pennsylvania. Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts were disputing as 
to the boundary line between them. Some 
of these disputes Were of long standing. 

It was in view of this fact, and as a 
peaceful remedy therefor, that in the com- 


pact made by the Articles of Confederation 


a way was provided for settling all such 
disputes and all others that might arise be- 
tween states. The same theory led the 
framers of the Constitution to provide that 
the judicial power of the United States 
shall extend to ‘‘ controversies between two 
or more states,” and that in all cases ‘‘in 
which a state shall be party the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction.” 
The Judiciary Act of 1789, which estab- 
lished the judicial system of the United 
States en the basis of the Constitution, de- 
clared ‘‘ that the Supreme Court shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction of all controversies of 
acivil nature where a state is a party, ex- 
cept between a state and its citizens, and 
except also between a state and citizens of 
other states or alieus, in which latter case 
it shall have original but not exclusive 
jurisdiction.”—(1 U. S. Stat. at Large, 73.) 
This provision is continued in section 687 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The people of the several states, in adopt- 
ing the Constitution, and by it extending 
the judicial power of the United States to 
‘‘controversies between two or more 
states,” and in giving in these cases original 
jurisdiction to the Supreme Court, waived 
their right as sovereign states to exemp- 
tion from the operation of judicial power, 
and consented that such controversies 
should be authoritatively and finally deter- 
mined by the supreme tribunal of the land. 
This consent, being in the form of a funda- 
mental law, enables the states to bring 
suits against each other in the proper court 
for the judicial settlement of controversies 
between them.—Cohens v. Vrginia, 6 
Wheat., 264, 380; and Rhode Island v. 
Massachusetts, 12 Pet., 657, 720. 

The Constitution moreover expressly ex- 
cludes from the states any power to settle 
such controversies by the process of direct 
negotiation, without the consent of Con- 
gress. It says that ‘‘no state shall, with- 
out the consent of Congress, . . . 
enter into any agreement or compact with 
another state or with a foreign nation.” 





If, therefore, a controversy arises between 
two or more states, they must, in order to 
adjust it by mutual agreement or compact, 
obtain the consent of Congress. Failing to 
obtain this consent, or not seeking it, then 
they must resort to the judicial power 
vested in the Supreme Court, as the only 
tribunal authorized to determine the mat- 
ter. A resort to the sword is out of the 
question. The United States could not 
tolerate such a remedy for a moment. 

The Constitution uses the term ‘‘ contro- 
versies” in the general sense, evidently in- 
tending to make the grant of power so 
comprehensive as to apply to any dispute 
between two or more states that is capable 
of being judicially determined. This term 
is a substitute for the phrase ‘* disputes and 
differences,” as used in the Articles of Con- 
federation. The Judiciary Act of 1789 
translates it by using the words ‘‘all con- 
troversies of a civil nature.” Controversies 
of this nature, when brought before a court, 
are simply suits in law or equity, in which 
one party asserts rights or claims or protec- 
tion as against the other. 


Mr. Justice Baldwin, in Rhode Island v. 
Massachusetts, 12 Pet., 657, 721, said that, 
‘though the Constitution does not in terms 
extend the judicial power to all controver- 
sies between two or more states, yet it in 
terms excludes none, whatever may be their 
nature or subject.” Further on in the 
same opinion (p. 722) he said: ‘* This Court, 
in construing the Constitution as to the 
grants of powers to the United States and 
the restrictions upon the states, has ever 
held that an exception of any particular case 
presupposes that those which are not ex- 
cepted are embraced within the grant or 
prohibition, and has laid it down as a gen- 
eral rule that, where no exception is made 
in terms, none will be made by mere impli- 
cation or construction.”—6 Wheat., 378; 8 
Id., 489, 490; 9 Id., 206, 207, 216; and 12 Id., 
438. The term “ controversies,” therefore, 
covers the whole field of disputes between 
states that possess a judicial character. 
In the language of the .Judiciary Act of 
1789 it embraces “all controversies of a 
civil nature.” The Constitution makes no 
exception, whatever may be the matter in 
dispute, and none can be made by mere 
implication. 

The jurisdiction, conferred by the Con- 
stitution and the law in these controversies, 
depends altogether upon the parties. If a 
state be a party bringing a suit against 
another state, then the Supreme Court has 
original and exclusive jurisdiction. In The 
Cherokee Nation v. Georgia, 5 Pet., 1, it was 
held that an Indian tribe within the United 
States is not a foreign nation and nota 
state within fhe meaning of the third arti- 
cle of the Constitution, and could not there- 
fore sue the State of Georgia before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. So, 
also, in Scott v. Jones, 5 How., 343, 377, it 
was said by Mr. Justice Woodbury that, in 
order to give jurisdiction, a state ‘‘ must be 
amember of the Union,” and that, under 
the twenty-fifth section of the Judiciary 
Act of 1789, the Supreme Court has no 
jurisdiction to try the question whether a 
political body which passed a particular 
law was a state or not, since it is only the 
statute of a state which can be thus re- 
examined. It is for Congress to admit new 
states into the Union, and for courts to 
take judicial knowledge of such admission, 
without passing judgment upon the legiti- 
macy of the process. The action of Con- 
gress is final on the question of fact. Ter- 
ritories, of course, are not states, and the 
District of Columbia is nota state; and, 
hence, neither can sue or be sued under this 
constitutional provision. 

A state, in order to come within the 
operation of the provision, must be a party 
on the record of the suit; and, hence, ina 
suit between two states, both must be such 
parties, one as plaintiff and the other as 
defendant. The Supreme Court in Osborn 
v. The United States Bank, 9 Wheat., 738, 
laid it down as a settled rule, admitting of 
no exceptions, that where jurisdiction de- 
pends on the party it is the party named 
in the record. The record, in a suit between 
states, must, hence, show that the suing 
state is prosecuting a remedy against the 
state sued. : 

How, then, shall a state be placed on the 
record as a party suing or beingsued? The 
Judiciary Act of 1789, which gave jurisdic- 





tion to the Supreme Court in cases where a 
state isa party, did not answer this ques- 
tion. It contained no specific procedure 
for bringing such suits; and, hence, the 
Court, being vested with the jurisdiction, 
assumed the right, without any further 
legislation, to ‘‘regulate and mold the 
process it uses in such manner as in its 
judgment will best promote the purposes of 
justice.” The Court, in Grayson v. Virgin- 
ia, 3 Dall., 320, ordered ‘‘that when a pro- 
cess at common law or in equity shall issue 
against a staie, the same shall be served 
upon the governor or chief executive magis- 
trate and the attorney-general of such 
state.” The doctrine stated in The Govern- 
or of Georgia v. Madrazo, 1 Pet., 510, is 
that ‘“‘where the chief magistrate of a 
state is sued not by his name, but in his 
official character, and the claim is made 
upon him solely by reason of his holding 
the office of governor, and no decree could 
be made against him personally, the state 
must be considered as the real party on the 
record.” In Kentucky v. Dennison, 24 How., 
66, Chief-Justice Taney, having adverted 
to prior cases before the Supreme Court, 
proceeded to say that “‘ where the state isa 
party, plaintiff or defendant, the governor 
represents the state, and the suit may be in 
form a suit by him as governor in behalf of 
the state where the state is a plaintiff, and 
he must be summoned or notified as the 
officer representing the state where the 
state is defendant.” In The State of Penn- 
sylvania v. The Wheeling Bridge Company, 
13 How., 518, Mr. Justice McLean, in an- 
swer to the objection that there was no 
evidence that the State of Pennsylvania had 
consented to the prosecution of the suit in 
the name of the state, replied: ‘* This 
would seem to be answered by the fact that 
the proceedings were instituted by the at- 
torney-general of the state. Hc is its legal 
representative, and the court cannot pre- 
sume, without proof, against his authority.” 
These cases settle the general principle that 
a state is to be deemed a party on the 
record, either as plaintiff or defendant, in a 
suit brought by or against its proper legal 
representative in his character as such, who 
is ordinarily the governor of such state. 

Nearly all, if not all the suits between 
states which the Supreme Court has had 
occasion to determine have related, as to 
the matter in controversy, to the question 
of their boundary lines, aud, hence, have 
incidentally involved the question of state 
jurisdiction over the territory in dispute. 
This was the question in New Jersey v. New 
York, 5 Pet., 284; in Missouri v. Iowa, 7 
How., 660; in Florida v. Georgia, 17 Id., 478; 
and in Alabama v. Georgia, 23 Id., 505. 

The most notable of all the cases, in the 
amplitude and length of the discussion by 
the Supreme Court, is that of Rhode Island 
v. Massachusetis, 12 Pet., 657. The matter 
in dispute was that of the boundary line 
between the two states; and, inasmuch as 
the jurisdiction of the Court over such a 
question was denied, Mr. Justice Baldwin, 
in stating the opinion of the Court, said: 
‘* Before we can proceed in this cause we 
must, therefore, inquire whether we can 
hear and determine the matter in contro- 
versy between the parties, who are two 
states of this Union, sovereign within their 
respective boundaries, save tbat portion of 
power which they have granted to the Fed- 
eral Government, and foreign to each other 
for all but Federal purposes.” The learned 
Justice traversed the whole question by an 
elaborate and exhaustive argument, leading 
to the conclusion, which was affirmed by 
the Court, that ‘‘ this Court has jurisdiction 
of a suit in equity brought by one state 
against another, to determine a question of 
“disputed boundary.” 

In Florida v. Georgia, 17 How., 477, Chief- 
Justice Taney said that ‘‘it is settled, by ~ 
repeated decisions, that a question of boun- 
dary between states is within the jurisdic- 
tion” conferred by the Constitution on the 
Supreme Court; that such a question is ‘in 
in its nature a political question, to be set, 
tled by compact made by the political 
departments of the Government”; but that, 
“under our Government, a boundary be- 
tween two states may become a judicial 
question, to be decided in this Court”; and 
that the ‘‘decision, when pronounced, is 
conclusive upon the United States, as well 
as upon the states that are parties to the 
suit.” 
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Mr. Justice Miller, in Virginia v. Weat 
Virginia, 11 Wall., 89, after referring to 
various cases in which the Court had passed 
judgment in controversies between states, 
said: ‘‘ We consider, therefore, the estab- 
lished doctrine of this Court to be that it 
has jurisdiction of questions of boundary 
between two states of this Union, and that 
this jurisdiction is not defeated, because in 
deciding that question it becomes necessary 
to examine into and construe compacts or 
agreements between those States, or because 
the deeree which the Court may render 
affects the territorial limits of the political 
jurisdiction and sovereignty of the states 
which are parties to the proceeding.” 

These cases settle the question of juris- 
diction in the Supreme Court over contro- 
versies between two or more states relating 
to the subject of boundary lines between 
them. States, under the Constitution, have 
no sovereignty that exempts them from 
suits in the Supreme Court brought by one 
state against another. The Constitution 
gives to this Court original jurisdiction in 
stich suits. This jurisdiction is not ousted 
by the omission of the state sued to obey 
the summons of the Court and make its 
appearance as the defendant at its bar. 
The Court can proceed in its absence, after 
proper notive, and make a decree in the 
case that will bind the state, even though 
the decree should affect its political author- 
ity over the territory which is the subject 
of the dispute. The decree of the Court on 
this point cannot be lawfully resisted; and, 
should a state attempt to defeat its opera- 
tion by resistance, it would be the province 
and duty of the General Government to 
provide for carrying it into effect, if neces- 
sary, by force of arms. There can be no 
question that Congress has ample power to 
provide the means needful to give effect to 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. These 
decisions are not mere opinions, but abso- 
lute and final laws in respect to the matter 
upon which they operate; and they must be 
obeyed, whether they affect states or individ- 
uals. The whole physical power of the 
Government is pledged for their execution. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
‘* controversies between two or more states” 
is by no means limited to the single ques- 
tion of boundary lines. It extends to a 
controversy between states on any subject 
that is judicial in its nature and assumes 
the form of a suit in law or equity. There 
is no doubt that a state can contract a debt 
and issue legal evidences of the same. If 
these evidences should become bona fide the 
property of another state, then the relation 
between the two states would be that of 
debtor and creditor. If the debtor state 
should omit to discharge the obligation at 
maturity, or attempt to repudiate it alto- 
gether, then the creditor state would, un- 
der the Constitution and the law, be entitled 
to invoke the original jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, by bringing a suit in that 
Court for the enforcement of the claim. 
The case presented would be a controversy 
between two states, clearly judicial in its 
nature; and if the Court can determine a 
controversy between states in respect toa 
boundary line, then manifestly it can deter- 
mine a controversy between them in respect 
to a debt obligation. A judgment rendered 
by the Court in such a case would be as 
authoritative and binding as in any other. 
It would be the duty of the parties to abide 
by the judgment; and if it were adverse to 
the defendant state, then that state must 
pay the debt which was the subject of con- 
troversy. Judicial power extends to the 
execution of its own judgments or decrees, 
and Congress has the authority to pass all 
the laws necessary to enable the courts of 
the United States to execute all the judg- 
ments and decrees they have a right to ren- 
ler, as well against states as against individ- 
uals. No state can plead its sovereignty 
asa state in defiance of the constitutional 
powers of Congress, or of the decisions 
«endered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The Legislature of New York, assuming 
that a state, being the proprietor of a debt 
obligation against another state, may bring 
a suit in the Supreme Court of the United 
States to enforce its payment, passed an act 
May 15th, 1880, authorizing citizens of the 
state holdiag claims against any other state 
of the Union past due and unpaid to assign 
‘the same to the Siate of New York, and 





deliver the assignment to the attorney- 
general of the state, whose duty it is to 
prosecute the same in the name of the State 
of New York to final judgment. The assign- 
or of such a claim is required to give 
security for the expenses of the suit. The 
moneys collected are to be paid by the 
attorney-general to the treasurer of the 
state, and by the latter to the assignor, after 
deducting therefrom the expenses incurred. 
—(Session Laws of New York for 1880, Vol. 
I, p. 440.) 

New Hampshire has enacted a similar law. 
No case under this legislation has as yet 
been presented to the Supreme Court, and 
hence it is impossible to tell what would be 
its decision in such a suit. The difficulty 
in such a suit would grow out of the atti- 
tude of the suing state. While the Eleventh 
Amendment to the Constitution does not 
forbid one state to sue another in the courts 
of the United States, it does exclude the 
commencement or prosecution of any suit 
in law or equity in the Federal courts 
against a state by citizens of another state, 
or by citizens or subjects of a foreign state. 
If, therefore, a state should accept an 
assignment of debts due to its own citizens 
from another state, for the purpose of col- 
lecting these debts at their expense, and 
then paying over the money to them, tbus 
making itself their collecting agent, and 
should, in pursuance of this theory, bring 
a suit in its own vame in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the question 
presented would be whether this is not an 
indirect way of attempting to do what the 
Constitution says shall not be directly done, 
and, hence, whether it is not a legal artifice 
to evade the restriction imposed by that 
instrument. -The probability is that the 
Supreme Court would answer this question 
in the affirmative, and on this ground de- 
cline to take jurisdiction of such a suit. 

The repudiation of debts by states has 
undoubtly become an enormous evil, which 
loudly demands a remedy. That remedy 
consists in so amending the Constitution as 
to provide that the judicial power of the 
United States shall be able to compel the 
states to pay their debts due to citizens of 
other states or to cilizens or subjects of 
foreign states. This is the true remedy, 
and, in its absence, it is doubtful whether 
any state legislation, under the Constitu- 
tion as it now is, can meet the exigency. 





SUNRISE ON THE PARTHENON. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








At four o'clock yesterday morning I 
aroused my fellow-lodger at the Hotel des 
Etrangérs for a tramp up the Acropolis in 
time tocatch the suprise. The shadows were 
still lingering in the clefts of old Hymettus 
as we hurried across the open space between 
the Arch of Hadrian and the modest chapel 
of the American Mission. In that building 
the first presbytery in Greece was organ- 
ized, a few weeks ago. Rounding the hill- 
side, we pass the ruined Theater of Dio- 
nysius, with its forty carved marble seats— 
all empty. I would give something to know 
from which one of those tiers Socrates rose 
up to answer the gibes of the comedian. 
A little further on, we see the square-cut 
‘“‘Bema” from which Demosthenes once 
thundered. Let us be thankful that Lord 
Elgin could not kidnap that for the British 
Museum. Th@mooth roadway leads around 
the south side of the Acropolis and close by 
the rocky spur of Mars Hill. We see the 
actual steps in the rock by which Paul 
went up, and the spot where he must have 
stood when, within ten minutes, he de- 
livered the sublimest speech that ever stirred 
the air of classic Greece. Standing there, 
how natural it was for him to swing his 
arm up toward the Parthenon and exclaim: 
“The Lord of heaven and earth dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands.” 

We had to hammer pretty loudly on the 
gate to arouse the porter who keeps the en- 
trance to the Propylea. Those walls once 
trembled to a louder alarm, when the ex- 
plosion of a magazine sent the columns of 
that splendid structure flying in the air, 
Powder seldom wrought more mischief; 
for that ascending vestibule of richly sculp- 
tured Pentelic marble (which cost two mil- 
lions of dollars and which was adorned 
with the statues of Phidias) was one of the 
marvels of Athenian magnificence, What 
& gorgeous spectacle it must have been 





when the Panathenaic procession swept up 
through that vestibule from the Sacred 
Way, with its trains of chariots and wav- 
ing branches of the olive and the pine! 
Nearly a dozen of the Doric columns still 
remain. Across the two central ones still 
hangs the solid lintel, twenty-two feet long 
and four feet in thickness. To have lifted 
that enormous block of marble to that po- 
sition must have been no ordinary feat of 
engineering; but of far more interest to me 
than the columns is the pavement beneath 
them, worn smooth by the ceaseless tread 
of more than three and twenty centu- 
ries. Upon those identical slabs of white 
marble Pericles and Plato, Aristotle and 
Demosthenes have set their feet; the 
famous men of Rome—Cesar, Pompey, 
Cicero, and Seneca—have trod there. Paul 
himself undoubtedly has walked there. 
The famous scholars of our times have gone 
in there. In fact, there is no other small 
spot on this round globe which has been 
pressed by the feet of so many of the mighty 
men of genius as the six square yards of 
that Portico of the Propylea. 

We had no time to stop there and moralize, 
for the sun was just beginning to peep over 
the northern end of Hymettus. A streak 
of his rays was touching the hights of Egiua 
and Salamis. At the eastern brow of the 
Acropolis the late Queen Amalia built up a 
“* Bellevue,” or plutform of stonework, from 
which a view can be got sheer down into 
the modern city, which lies upon that side 
of the sacred mount. We hasten to that 
‘‘coigne of vantage” and look westward. 
The first rays of the sun are just kindling 
on the brown columns of the Parthenon. 
They are browned now by the hand of Time 
and the storms of over twenty centuries; 
but what they were when Pericles first set 
them there, in their flashing splendor, what 
imagination can conceive or pen describe? 
It will always remain an enigma that within 
a single century Grecian art and philosophy 
should have flowered out in the most con- 
summate of their productions of genius and 
then straightway ceased to bloom again! 
All the greatest achievements of Athenian 
brains were wrought between the battles of 
Marathon and Cheronea, and that space 
does not cover more than the lives of a 
father and son, provided that they both 
lived seventy years. The only answer to 
this problem is that it seems to be God’s 
plan to illuminate this world not by single 
stars, but by constellations. 

After watching the golden sunlight fora 
few moments on the Parthenon, we walk 
on, amid heaps of broken columns and 
shattered friezes, to the northern brow of 
the Acropolis. A guard walks behind us, 
perhaps to see whether we do not pocket a 
stray metope or triglyph; for since the 
Acropolis has been so plundered nobody is 
trusted there alone. A sly Britisher was 
detected, a while ago, in tossing rare bits of 
marble over the walls, which an accom- 
plice was as slyly picking up down below. 
Let us be thankful, however, that neither 
Time, nor Turk, nor Lord Elgin himself 
has ever succeeded in spoiling the exquisite 
northern colonnade and doorway of the 
Erectheum. Those columns are the 
perfection of the JIonic order. The 
carvings around that ‘‘Gate Beautiful” 
are the consummate masterpiece of deli- 
cate Greek art. No human hands ever 
excelled that workmanship. There is a 
mass of exquisite molding and of delicate 
‘* egg-and-anchor” ornamentation, that looks 
more like lace work cut in ivory than any 
carving of ordinary marble. All the finest 
Ionic structures in the world for the last 
two thousand years have been only the 
copies of what those Greek wonder-workers 
wrought on that end of that little Erecthe- 
um within a single decade. They struck 
perfection at once, and all subsequent gen- 
erations have done nothing but try to im- 
itate their handiwork. 

The rocky summit of the Acropolis is one 
mass of picturesque ruin. Of the forty-six 
superb columns of the Parthenon less than 
one-half are left standing. Thege are sadly 
marred; some of them snapped off in the 
middle, The broken fragments of the col- 
umns which were blown to pieces by the 
powder explosion caused by a Venetian 
bombshell, in 1687, lie scattered all over the 
hil}-top. I climbed over piles of sculpture 
on which the workmen of Pericles had 





made their eyes ache; but mine ached still 












worse to see such marvelous product'ons 
dashed into destruction. Yet, after all the 
havoc that time and storm and shell and 
invading enemies have wrought, the Par- 
thenon and the Erectheum still remain as 
incomparably the most magnificent ruins on 
the face of the earth. The sun that shone 
on them yesterday morning has never yet 
shone on their equal. 

But, while we are on the Acropolis, let us 
take a glimpse of the modern Athens, 
which stretches around us to the north and 
east. There is a bright day-dawning of 
promise in this beautiful city, with its 
broad, clean streets, elegant Parisian man- 
sions, in imitation of Attic architecture, 
and with its showy Academy, and Univers- 
ity, and public schools, There are seventy 
thousand people here now. Wher Parlia- 
ment is in session, there will be many more. 
Down in that plain building, on the corner 
of Sophocles and Aristides Streets, the 
highest court of the city, still called the 
‘* Areopagus” and composed of fifteen 
judges, will meet to day. That large 
structure, surrounded by a fine park, is the 
Palace of King George the First, the brother 
of the Princess of Wales. He is a manly- 
looking and sensible sovereign, and bis 
queen (a niece of the late Czar of Russia) is 
as republican in her dress and manners as 
any woman in Brooklyn. They ought to 
be well instructed in their duties, for their 
chaplain, Dr. Petersen, whom I heard, the 
other morning, in the Palace Chapel, gave 
us a discourse which was a model of spirit- 
uality and of earnestness. The King is a 
Protestant. His wife belongs to the Greek 
Church. 

The most famous man in Athens now is 
Dr. Schliemann, the excavator of Troy and 
Mycene. He resides in the most superb 
house in the town. Itis said to have cost 
a million of francs. I enjoyed a delightful 
talk with him and his brave Greek wife, at 
their table yesterday, and they showed me 
a fine collection of relics from the Troad. 
The remainder Dr. Schliemann has sold to 
the German Government, for the museum 
at Berlin. He expressed a great gratifica- 
tion that our American archzologists have 
undertaken latély the excavation of the 
ruins of Assos, on the Gulf of Adramyttium. 

The most interesting religious enterprise 
in Athens is that which is being conducted 
by Dr. Kalopothakes and his American 
wife, and by Mr. Sampson, of our Presby- 
terian Church, South. They have had 
vexatious interferences with their schools, 
and their services are held in a very unat- 
tractive building, near the Arch of Hadrian; 
but they are sowing good seed for a future 
harvest. As our country has no political 
embassy here, these Christian workers have 
rendered excellent service, by their public 
protests, in behalf of ecclesiastical freedom. 
The most potent influence which America 
now exerts in the Levant is her influence in 
behalf of liberty and Gospel truth, Her 
best ambassadors are her missionaries. 

Before I close this article, let me speak of 
a suprise grander than any I saw yesterday 
beside the Parthenon. It is the dawning 
of a new intellectual and religious era from 
the hights of Bebek on the Bosphorus. On 
that lofty elevation stands Robert College, 
whose American president, Dr. Washburn, 
is enriching the columns of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT with his admirable articles. He ought 
to return to Constantinople with funds 
enough to rear a new edifice, which should 
bear the name of the real founder of that 
noble institution and be called Hamlin Hall. 
No wiser investment can be made of some 
of the surplus money which God is now 
entrusting to Christians in the United 
States. If justice is done to that most im. 
portant seat of mental and religious ad- 
vancement, the time is at hand when we 
shall see a glorious sunrise of the Gospel, 
which shal] stream over the whole Orient. 

ATHENS, GREECE, May 27th, 1981. 





Senators SumNeR and Boutwell did not 
get into a pet and resign their seats because 
President Grant nominated and the Senate con- 
firmed Mr. Simmons as collector at the port of 
Boston, against their earnest opposition. If 
Mr. Conkling had followed their example, he 
would not have resigned his seat because 
President Garfield nominated and the Senate 
confirmed Judge Robertson as collector at the 
port of New York ; apd in this event he would 
not base resented the humiliating spectacle 
of 
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THE NEW HOUSE AND ITS BAT- | do; let the government of London come under | love of strong drink or throttle their love of 


TLEMENT. 


—_ — 


BY JOSEPH COOK. 





(Tae AxwoaL SERMON PREACHED aT THE METROPOL- 
TITAN TABERNACLE, LONDON, PEFORE THE NATIONAL 
TEMPERANCE LEAGUE OF GueaT BriTarn.) 


“ When thou buildest a new house, then thou shalt 
make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring not 
blood upon thine house if any man fall from thence.” 

— Deut. xxun, 8. 


UNDER a thoroughly free government the 
extension of the suffrage to ignorant and in- 
temperate populations inevitably places the 
scoundrel class at the bead of affairs. A 
drunken people cannot be a free people. Are 
we, therefore, to infer that free governments 
are 60 dangerous that we must consider them 
condemned of God’s Providence even in these 
late ages of the world? Britons and Ameri- 
cans are not likely to be of that opinion; for, 
if there is any one thing for which we have 
suffered more than for any other, outside of 
our religion itself, it is civil liberty, represent- 
ative government, freedom of political opinion. 
fam not now touching at all upon the differ- 
ences between American and British civiliza- 
tion; but I am asking you to notice that on 


both sides of the Atlantic we are free. All of 
us, Britons and Americans, are under the govy- 
erpment of representative inetitutions. Evil 
opinion, expressing itself by means of the bal- 


lot, has opportunity to do harm in Britain and 
America, such as it cannot do in any other 
countries of the world less free. By as much 
as political freedom is extended, by so much 
drunkenuness amongst voters becomes a nation- 
al mischief, sometimes threatening the very 
life of representative institutions themselves, 
This, then, is the new house we are building 
in modern days—civil liberty under representa- 
tive institutions, What is the proper battle 
ment to be placed around the roof? How are 
we to preserve this mansion from bloodguilt 
iness? How are Americans and Britons to 
solve the problem they have been discussing 


for centuries—the question how a government 
of opinion under representative institutions 
may become safe and worthy of the blessing 


of Almighty God » 

The future of government of the people by 
the people and for the people 1s inseparably 
bound up with the cause of the sobriety of the 
people. lam not about to deliver a secular 
address; but, as I speak here to-day as an 
American, and could not delivér a British ad- 
dress, if 1 were to try, | wust be allowed to say 
that Americans have made up their minds that 


the safety of freedom such as theirs is closely | 


connected with the spread of temperance 
among the voting populations. You are some- 
times told that the cause which | am to defend 
to-day bas advanced further in the United 
States than iv these crowded islands. Possibly 
that is the case; but, if it has grown to a more 
commanding hight there than it has yet 
reached here, I do not think the result is to be 
accounted for by sayiug that the churches are 
more tn earnest there than bere, or that Ameri- 
can society is more saturated with conscien- 
tiouspess or bas greater sobricty of miud than 
yours. I make ‘ho such arrogant or futile 
claim ; but it is to be claimed that Americans 
would suffer wore under intemperance, among 
voters aud especially in great cities, than you 
would suffer, because we have extended the 
fravchise further thau you have done. Itis 
not unlimited with us, but it is very extensive; 
and we have built this house of civil liberty so 
far up that we perceive with distinctness the 
peril of falling over the edge of it, and so we 
feel convinced that we must build a battle- 
ment to preserve us from bloodguiltiness. 
That battlement we find in the temperance 
cause, National safety under universal suf- 
frage depends on the two great provisions re- 
ferred to in these parallel texts—a nation of 


abstainers, a priesthood of abstainers. 


* * - s 
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You have been told, over aud over again, 
that the lady who is the wife of the late Presi- 
deut ip America, turned the wineglass upside 
down iu the White House ; and she had in that 
act the support of the best portion of public 
sentiment in the United States. You have 
heard of a general who led the armies of the 
North in the civil war, who bad been intemper- 
ate, but who became a total abstainer, and 
who to-day in all companies turns the wine- 
glass upside down. These are characteristic 
examples of American public sentiment. You 
have heard of license laws carried up into laws 
of local option. You have heard of prohibitory 
laws on the other side of the Atlantic. You 
have heard of constitutional prohibitions there. 
Why do I mention these things? Simply to 
show what a deep under-current of fear and 
anxiety there is in the new house built beyond 
the sea as to the battlement at the edge of the 
roof. Weare convinced that immense polit_ 
ical dangers must come from an intemperate 
voting population. Give the ballot to White 
cbepe] and Seven Dials, and ask how you will 
feel about the cause of temperance. Let the 


slums of London vote, as those of New York 
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the contro] of the supporters of the liquor 
traffic as often as that of New York has done; 
let this city suffer as much in ber municipay 
institutions from the effects of intemperance 
as New York has done, and I believe you will 
have temperance sentiment here even stronger 
thanours. It is because you have not extended 
the ouffrage as far as we have done that you 
do not feel the terror we fee] on the other side 
of the Atlantic from the intemperance of the 
masses. 

Although it is clear that America cannot 
maintain her institutions peacefully unless she 
is very stern concerning intemperance, you do 
not perceive that you are in a similar case. 1 am 
auxious to make an appeal here this afternoon 
that shall go to the hearts of men of business. 
lam anxious to make this topic seem of prac- 
tical urgency to Britons. One of the first 
things an American asks, when he goes abroad, 
is: How far are the people allowed to protect 
their own interests by representative institu- 
tious? The broad fact is that most of the 
lower houses in the parliamentary bodies of 
Western Europe are elected by the people. 
I will not discuss your upper houses and 
other hereditary bodies. Your lower houses of 
legislation are very many of them represent- 
ative institutions, and the question is whether 
you can bear to have an intemperate voting 
class in London, in Paris, in Berlin, or any 
other large cities. I took pains to inform 
myself, the other day, as to the condition of 
the lower chambers, and here are some facts 
which show the need of this battlement 
around the wall of the new house Europe is 
building. 

Who are they that elect the Lower Chamber 
in Frauce? ‘The citizens of the age of twenty- 
one. Who are the electors of the Lower 
House in Austria? Citizens of twenty-one, 
with 4 small property qualification. Who in 
Prussia? Citizens of twenty-five, classed ac- 
cording to taxation. In Germany, in the 
individual states, what determines the com- 
position of the lower chambers? Universal 
suffrage. In Great Britein? In towns the 
householders who pay poor rates, or in eoun- 
tles tenante who pay a rental of £12. In 
Italy? ‘The citizens of twenty-five who pay 
£1 12s. in direct taxes. In Greece? Manhood 
suffrage. [Iu Portugal? Citizens having an 
. income of £22. Inthe Netherlands? Citizens 
who pay £1 12s in direct taxes, In Switzer- 
land? Males of twenty. In Sweden? Cit- 
izeus of twenty-one, with a property qualifica- 
tion of £56. Do you need the battlement 
around your new bouse ? 

You say! have no right to introduce these 
topics here? 1 am preaching from my text, 
and I tell you, as Britons, as I would tell Nor- 
wegians, or Swedes, or Greeks, or Frenchmen, 
or Swiss, or Germans, that the day is coming 
in the progress of civilization when you can- 
not afford to have an intemperate voting class 
electing your lower bouses of legislation. 
Civilization is building a new house, and, 
although I am not discussing here and now 
the structure of your upper houses at all—it 
may be ages and ages before you change 
them—still, you believe in lower houses 
grounded essentially on the votes of the peo- 
ple. You will come ultimately, I venture to 
predict, to the American sensitiveness in this 
matter of intemperance among people who 
possess political power. You will do this asa 
matter of social and civil prudence. You will 
be forced into itasa question touching your 
purses aud throats. The dayis coming that 
will move the foundation of many of our 
present political arrangements out of their 
places. The time has arrived when it ought 
to be proclaimed that the minister who isa 
moderate drinker, the churchmember who is 
a moderate drinker, the professor of theology, 
or any conscientious person who sets a wrong 
example in this matter is hindering the form- 
ation of sound public sentiment, such as is 
required to secure the building of the battle- 
ment which is absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve the new house of civilization from blood 
guiltiness. 

There is nothing that prevents the form- 
ation of arighteous public sentiment on the 
matter of intemperance so much as the ex- 
ample of the educated and the conscien- 
\, tious class. My appeal is to this class, and 
1 proclaim, in the name of the bloodguilti- 
ness we are likely to incur without this battle- 
ment to our new home, the necessity of build- 
ing me battlement. It may appear strange to 
you that on God’s holy day I preach these 
truths ad bring a subject of this kind before 
the peopk'; butI think it high time this topic 
should be‘ taken into the closets of Europe, 
as I know if\bas been taken again and again 
into the pdades of secret prayer in America. 
Britous will rearect my appeal on this point, 
because. if there is anything the British race 
loves, itds represen tative institutions. It is in 
your blogd to love ythem. You are likely by 
and by to be throw into the position of 
Americans, and find that the friends of repre- 
sentative institutionsgauy *t either throttle their 





' in the discussion of my theme. 


freedom. That is exactly the case on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

You send up a balloon from Hyde Park on a 
clear day, and with a glass you may see the 
homes of four or five millions of men. Send upa 
balloon from the Central Park in New York 
City, when the atmosphere is clear, and by the 
aid of a glass you can look upon the homes of 
two or three millions of men. Modern popula- 
tions are massing themselves in cities. The 
misgovernment of great towns under represent. 
ative institutions is a proverb. The faster 
cities grow the more rapidly do we come into 
the need of this battlement around the edge of 
the roof of our new house. But it isa fact that 
on both sides of the sea the cities are growing 
faster than the rest of the population. Lon 
don increases faster than England, Berlin than 
Germany, and Paris than Franee, as well as New 


“York City than the State of New York, Boston 


than the State of Massachusetts, and Chicago 

than the State of Illinois. In the United States 

we had only one-twenty-fifth of our popula- 

tion in cities in 1800. Now we have more than 

one-fifth. Some of your statesmen look acoss 

the Atlantic, and say that there is not one 

American city of over 200,000 population that 

is well governed. I repel that accusation. 

Nevertheless, there is too much ground for it. 

We are troubled by an ignorant and intemper- 

ate class, derived largely from immigration 

from al] lands. We have Jearned that we must 

educate them and make them sober, and that 

otherwise in great cities our form of govern- 

ment will bea farce. You will find ultimately 

in Great Britain trouble in managing your 

cities, unless you reform the perishing and 

dangerous population. Let Socialism raise a 

great conflagration on the Continent ; let Com- 

munism and Nihilism acquire any large degrees 

of political power beyond this little thread of 

water you call the Straits of Dover; and, al- 

though I believe that the British workingman 

is one of the most sensible of hufhan beings 

and one of the most loyal, I fear that some 

spark from the Continental conflagration 

might etart an unpleasant flame on this side of 

the Channel in your intemperate population. 

If a preacher is to be effective in reforming the 

slums, he must go down into them, as Guthrie 

went into the Cowgate, in Edinburgh, a total 

abstainer. If you do not awaken to the cause 

of temperance in ite depth and hight, you will 

have political trouble here, and America will 

be only one step in advance of you in walking 
into the perils of the extension of the suffrage 
to av intemperate population. [am endeavor- 
ing to touch a topie not often discussed. This 
relation of the battlement to the roof of the 
vew house has never been enough emphasized 
Cities are 
growing in size, and with all their growth in- 
crease the difficulties and importance also of 
maneging the dangerous classes. .Such man- 
agement is impossibie while moderate drinking 
is maintained among the leaders of the best 
portion of public thought and action, and 
while the Church is inactive on this matter, 
and while social sentiment rests in a luxurious 
calm amongst the more dignified and educated 
circles. My appeal is to the conscientious and 
intelligent, in the name of their duty to society, 
to build this battlement around the edge of 
the new house, lest we have bloodguiltiness 
brought upon the mansion. 

Is there anything in the Bible to overturn 
the two great principles recognized by the ideal 
commonwealth of old, that the people are to 
be total abstainers, and that they should be led 
by a priesthood of total abstainers? The min- 
istry is substantially sound on this theme. I 
need not appeal to them, for they know both 
sides of the subject. They know that there 
are two sets of interpreters of certain passages 
about the miracle at Cana and as to the use of 
wine by our Lord. Lam not to enter into de- 
batable matter to-day. This I m: that our 
Lord was consistent with himself; that his 
morality was, at least, as high as that of the 
Book of Proverbs; and that, whether you say 
this or the other thing concerning minute mat- 
ters of textual criticism, you are uttering blas- 
phemy if you suppose that he, reading the 
command ‘** Look not upon the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth his color in the cup, when 
it moveth itself aright,’’ created wine of that 
sort and gave it to the guests, who had 
been already several days drinking in- 
toxicating wine. You are uttering nothing 
less than blasphemy if you suppose that He 
who was iu all things obedient to his Father, 
He who, therefore, must be supposed to have 
sielded glad, affectionate obedience to these 
commands concerning wine and to have been 
loyal to the Old Testament, which was his 
Bible—you are guilty of blasphemy, I say, if 
you suppose that He put the bottle to his 
neighbor’s lips. Is there any inconsistency in 
your interpretations of the Bible? I proclaim, 
without fear of contradiction, that there is 
nothing in the example of our Lord tu justify 
our modern social drinking customs. 

Consider that distilled liquors were not 





known in the world till the year 1150. The 
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Process of distillation came into Europe at 
that date from the Moors. Suppose that you 
were tosweep out of existence ul] distilled 
liquors, then you would bring the world into 
something of the condition in which it stood 
during the time of our Saviour. The absence 
of distilled liquors would make the more terri- 
ble forms of drunkenness and alcoholic disease 
impossible. It was against the lighter drunk- 
enness of a world which had in it no distilled 
liquors that the fearful biblical denunciations 
of drunkenness were launched. The Bible 
denounces wine as a mocker, and proclaims 
that the weak strong drink of ancient times at 
the last biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
an adder. What would it say of the fierce 
and poisoned potations of our days? Our race 
has been tempted more by intemperance than 
were the races to which our Saviour directly 
spoke in Palestine. I suppose no portion of the 
buman family bas suffered as much as the 
German and English-speaking races from in- 
temperance. Mr. Gladstone has said that these 
races have suffered more from this cause than 
from war, pestilence, and famine. French- 
men have not suffered as much ; Italians have 
notsufferedasmuch. Mohammed madea whole 
nation total abstaivers. The weak-kneed Ori- 
ental has suffered less from intemperance than 
we bave. It is true our homes have been 
measurably free from polygamy. When barba- 
rians, we were exceptionally pure in our social 
life ; but from old we have been given to ca- 
rousal, from of old our weak point has been 
the love of strong drink. 
The question is whether, if our Lord were 
living to-day, with these accursed modern 
drinking customs, with these brandied wines, 
with these distilled liquors, with these inherited 
evil appetitesin existence around him, he would 
find himself correctly or incorrectly represented 
by those who say that his example justifies 
them in moderate drinking? I hold that he 
drank no distilled liquors, for in his day there 
were none in existence. I hold that he drank 
no brandied wines. I hold that what he drank 
was, very probably (perhaps we cannot settle 
the point beyond all dispute), simply that 
finest kind of wine which the East to this day 
in many portions of it calls byeae names of 
superlative praise, that finest kind of the fruit 
of the grape,that is not intoxicating. You 
say there is no such wine. Ask Dr. Norman 
Kerr or a dozen other great authorities, which 
might eatily be named.* I beg you to give 
yourselves personal experievce in support of 
the proposition that unfermented wine is a 
fact. Goto your own shopsin London, and 
you can have such wine to-day. You say there 
cannot be unfermented juice of the grape 
kept any length of time. That is a popular 
error. Your own Dr. Norman Kerr tells you 
thathe has keptit in his own house two, 
three, and four days absolutely unfermented. 
He tells you that he dricks unfermented wine - 
brought from the East. I know where in Lon- 
don to buy that kind of wine. What is more, 
I know from some observation in the East and 
from reading testimonies from there that 
many Syrian churches to-day use that kind of 
wine in their religious feasts. I have wit- 
nessed in London the processes by which un- 
fermented wine is manufactured for the 1,500 
congregations in the United Kingdom, which 
now use only such wine in thcir administra- 
tion of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
The manufacturing chemist cited Columella’s 
and Pliny’s receipts for preventing fermenta- 
tion, and assured me that he could not im- 
prove them in point of efficacy. Dr. Kerr has 
shown that wine may be preserved unferment- 
ed by eight or ten different methods, many of 
which were known to the ancients. 

Please notice that I do not make this topic 
of unfermented wine a necessary part of the 
temperance question. Far be it from me to 
say that the temperance cause must have all 
these details in it, and that otherwise it does 
not deserve our support. I shall be thankful 
if you will support temperance aside from ab- 
stinence ; but when you misinterpret the ex- 
ample of our Lord you hinder the effect of 
my appeal to the intelligent and conscientious, 
When you tell me that he drank the fruit of 
the vine, and that, therefore, you may drink 
our modern wines, I must ask you to notice 
that your position amounts very nearly to ex- 
egetical lunacy. It never has been proved 
that our Lord’s wine, made at Cana, or the 
wine he drank himself, was anything nearly 
as dangerous as the wines you drink. Nay, I 
will go further, and say that, in my opinion, 
which I do not ask you to take, it never has 
been proved that the wine our Lord made at 
Cana and the wine he drank was not like the 
wine we suppose he used in instituting the 
Lord’s Supper—this best kind, this delicate 
kind, this unfermented spirit, which is used at 
this hour and can be bought in your own city 
at the present day. There are far more argu- 
ments on this side of the question than many 
of you may suppose who have not read the 
recent literature on this topic.—iSee “‘Holy 
“VBee “Unfermented Wine, # Fact,” by Normas 
Kerr, M. D. London, 1881. 
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Scripture and Temperance,” by Canon Hop- 
kins, London, 1881.) Professor Tischendorf 
has given usa learned edition of the Apoch- 
ryphal “ Acts of Matthew,” a work which 
was in circulation in the second and third cen- 
turies; and in it we read: “Bring ye, as an 
offering, holy bread, and, having pressed out 
into a cup three clusters from the vine, be 
communicants with me.’”’ I do not by any 
means give my assent wholly to those who proclaim 
what is called the two-wine theory ; but I affirm 
that you have not proof that our Lord looked 
with desire, as you do, upon the wine when 
red, or that he drank wine that was danger- 
ously intoxicating ; and itis blasphemy on your 
part to call him a winebibber in serious earn- 
est, as the Jews did when they slandered him. 
John came neither eating nor drinking, and ft 
was said of him: “He hath a devil.” Our 
Lord came eating and drinking, and it was 
said : “Behold a winebibber and a gluttorious 
man.’’ Now, I hold you have no more right 
to call our Lord a gluttonous man than you 
have to call him a winebibber, and no more 
right to call him a winebibber than you have 
to call him a gluttonous man. It is the rep- 
etition of slander to call him either of these 
things. We have no more right to infer that 
Jobn had a devil, from what was sald of him, 
than to make any other audacious departure 
from common sense; but we have as much 
right to say that as to say that our Lord ap- 
proached the edge of intoxication because he 
was called a winebibber. I think it is beyond 
dispute among the scholars of the first rank 
that at the Passover the wine used was non- 
intoxicating, and that our Lord instituted the 
supper with such wine.—(“ Encyc. Brit.,” 8th 
ed., art. ‘*Passover.””) In regard to the 
miracle’at Cana and the custom of the Lord’s 
Supper, the abstainer has as much to stand on 
in the personal example of our Lord as the 
moderate drinker. 

Without claiming that the Bible absolutely 
settles the question as to the point I am dis- 
cussing, I do claim that you have not proved, 
if you are a moderate drinker, that it settles 
the custom on your side. You are far from 
showing that there is anything in the example 
of our Lord g.ving the remotest justification 
to your use of distilled liquors and brandied 
wines. I am grieved, with an indignation 
which I dare not express to the full, when I 
hear preachers and churchmembers quoting 
the example of our Lord in support of the use 
of distilled liquors, which were not invented 
until the twelfth century. If our Lord were 
in London or New York to-day, face to face 
with our present drinking customs; ff he were 
here in person, as he is in spirit, listening to 
the cries of orphans and widows; if he could 
see how the best portions of our civilization 
are imperiled by those who fleece the poor and 
sell to them strong drink, I believe, on my 
soul, that he would again, as he did of old, knot 
up the whip of small cords and purge the 
Church—shall I say from thieves? Yes, I will 
apply that term to the whiskyring. He would 
purge the Church of moderate drinking, and, 
in doing that, he would only be giving efficacy 
to the texts: ‘‘It is good neither to eat flesh, 
nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
brother stumbJeth, or is offended, or is made 
weak.” “Lead us not into temptation.” 
“Have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness.”’ ‘‘ Do not drink wine, that 
ye may put difference between holy and un- 
holy.” “If meat maketh my brother to offend, 
I will eat no meat while the world standeth.’’ 
He would knot up his whip of small cords and 
use them in the name of those secular princi- 
ples to which I have appealed—the necessity 
of temperance as a battlement to keep blood- 
guiltiness from the roof of the new house ciy- 
flization is building in giving large and some- 
times unlimited political power to the people. 

Do you say that Tam declaiming now, and 
leaving the ground of hard, stern facts? Aj- 
low me to go back for an instant to something 
modern. How many of your life assurance 
societies will permit you as a moderate 
drinker to be insured on the same basis as a 
total abstainer? This isa practical question. 
Since I came to England, I have been studying 
the history of some of your life assurance 
societies, and [ hold in my hand literal ex- 
tracts from their own documents (not temper- 
ance publications at all), and the great out- 
come of the experience of these societies, re- 
corded in these official statements, is that the 
total abstainer is paid from 7 or 10 up to 15 
and 17 per cent. bonus over and above the 
moderate drinker. That is an actual result ; 
that is not the fancy of sentimentalism: that 
is a broad, indisputable fact, which Britons 
ought to respect as the result of experience. 
Not long ago one of the asstirance societies 
was addressed on this point, and made, through 
its secretary, the following report (I have the 
original letter in my possession): During the 
Pist sixteen years we bave issued 9,345 poul- 
cies on the lives of non-abstainers, but sre 
careful to exclude any who are not strictly 
temperate, and 3,396 om the livesof abstainers, 
524 of the former have died ; but @1 only of 


the latter, or less than half the proportionate 
number, which, of course, is 190." Less than 
half the number of abstainers have died, com- 
pared with the number that have died among 
non-abstainers who were strictly temperate ; 
and this is after an experience of sixteen years. 
(See extracts in full, with names and addresses 
of assurance societies, in The Temperance Reo- 
ord for April 28th.) 

Are life insurance societies to be allowed to 
go beyond the Charch in their regard for the 
health of men in body and soul? It is to be 
remembered that many whose lives are assured 
as those of total abstainers were not always 
abstinent. The contrasted figures will grow 
yet more striking when the abstainers are such 
from birth. These societies are not governed 
according to biblical rules ; they are not gov- 
erned by this or that theoryinecience. Theirs 
is stern common sense applied to a selfish 
problem, and the outcome of it, under long 
experience, is like a peal of thunder from 
Sinai. It ishigh time for the pulpit, itis high 
time for the pew, it is high time for young 
men to arouse themselves when such are the 
signs of the times in secular societies. Here is 
the lowest portion of the sea rising in a tide 
that kisses the Alps. 

The Church of England Temperance Society 
is organized on a double basis. It says it puts 
no social distinction between the abstainer 
and the merely temperate man. But what 
does it do when it organizes a rescue section ? 
I am informed that the Church of England 
Temperance Society, when it calls men to go 
into the slums and reach the degraded, acts on 
the principle that we cannot well smite with 
vigor that with which we fraternize. Only 
total abstainers are put into the rescue section 
of the Church of England Temperance Soci- 
ety. The pledge of total abstinence this con- 
servative society requires for the intemperate; 
the pledge of total abstinence it requires for 
the young. The Church of England Temper- 
ance Society is not a sentimental body. It is 
not made up of men who are usually led 
astray by fancy. I presume you have a gener- 
al respect for the sobriety of mind of the 
managers of that temperance organization. 
It is true, I should never personally arrange a 
temperance society with a double basis—I 
must say I do not quite believe in that method 
of conducting temperance societies; but this 
society, conservative enough to be on a 
double basis, is yet shrewd enough to put into 
its rescue section only total abstainers and to 
require total abstinence for the intemper- 
ate and for the young. Wheat I claim in 
the name of my text, what I claim in the 
name of the perils of this new house and its 
lofty roof is that all ministers should belong 
to the rescue section of temperance soci- 
eties. I claim that every teacher in a Sun- 
day-school, every legislstor, every judge, 
every father, every mother, every man or 
woman or child who has named the name 
of Christ should belong to the rescue section 
of society. Here is this sober, conservative 
body of men proclaiming that without tota, 
abstinence in those who go among the perish- 
ing and degraded they cannot obtain a proper 
hearing. What do they say except what God 
of old said to Aaron: “Do not drink any 
strong drink, or even wine, in order that you 
may effectually teach the commands of Al- 
mighty God’’? 

Lord Jeffery was once visited by Thomas 
Guthrie, and noticed that the latter took no 
wine. Guthrie explained that be could not 
get a hearing in the Cowgate of Edinburgh if 
he went as a moderate drinker to those who 
were in their cups. Lord Jeffrey instantly 
recognized the nobleness of this plea. He 
saw that Guthrie stood on the principle of 
philantbropic prudence, expediency, and self- 
sacrifice: ‘“‘If meat maketh my brother to 
offend, I will eat no meat while the world 
standeth.”’ Notice, lam using that principle 
under certain qualifications. I am not admit- 
ting that alcohol is meat ; but, even if it were, 
I should still hold that this divine rule applies 
to it, if it prevented my reaching the poor and 
the degraded. Lord Jeffrey treated Guthrie 
with honor, because he saw him standing as a 
bard-working reformer on the only practical 
and consistent basis of the temperance reform. 

Take the wisdom of politics, the wisdom of 
science, the wisdom of the Scriptures, and join 
them in one beam of light, and let it smite 
through aud through you while you look into 
the face of your crucified Lord. Where are 
we, that we can Dehold his wounds and not be 

willing to give up our little personal indulg- 
ences in order to increase our usefulness with 
the degraded? Every church has opportunity 
of reaching mapy families which have been 
afflicted by intemperance ; every church ought 
to draw into it the intemperate. What jf the 
intemperate man comes into God’s house, and 
finds tne pew setting the example of moderate 
drinking? Isthat safe? Is that consistency? 
Lt is ap unpopular doctrine that I am teaching, 
I know well; but L have teaght it ir t,.vion- 
able.churcbes in Boston and New Yor and I 





other side of the Atlantic for proclaiming un- 
flinchingly the impolicy of setting from the 
pulpit to the reformed ‘drunkard in the pew 
the example of moderate drinking. I must 
not flinch here from the principles I have main- 
tained yonder; and I proclaim here, as I pro- 
claimed there, that when a reformed drunkard 
sits down in a pew, and finds his neighboring 
charchmember a moderate drinker, and his 
pastor holding up the Bible in one hand and 
the glass of moderate drinking iu the other, 
the struggling converted inebriate has not 
come into a place of safety. The Charch is not 
a fold that is securing him from the wolves; 
it is not a place where he can repcse. But I 
believe my Lord’s bosom is such a place. 
Although you may blaspheme him by talking 
of the wine that he made at Cana and wive 
that he drank, I will go to him, and I will say 
I do not believe he ever put the bottle to his 
neighbor's lips in a way that could intoxicate 
him. I do not believe he looked on wine when 
it was red. I will find safety in his bosom, and 
I will proclaim the necessity of the reforma- 
tion of the Church, until safety can be found 
within it as his representative. Safety for the 
reformed inebriate and for the young can néver 
be attained while we admit moderate drinking 
into the pulpit or into the pew. 
* * oJ 7 a 

The revered pastor of this church teaches 
more men on the other side of the Atlantic 
than on this side. At least fifteen or twenty 
years ago I used to hang inrapture over his 
discourses, as published in America, when he 
was a youth in London. Fifty millions of peo- 
ple on the other side of the Atlantic, thirty- 
five or thirty-eight millions here—his influence 
yonder I hold to be as great as his influence 
here. Consider what good is done by his ex- 
ample of abstinence. Consider how many are 
strengthened in an unpopular cause by his 
stalwartness as he stands here and proclaims 
his reverence for abstinence as a principle 
justified by the great law of self-sacrifice. 
Whether he would agree with me in the inter- 
pretation of these texts I do not know and I 
do not ask. It is not necessary for me to sup- 
pose that he would. I do not know that he 
would disagree. But this I know: that the 
principle of self-sacrifice, the necessity of 
avoiding bloodguiltiness, the great inculcation 
of the central text that it is good to do noth- 
ing by which our brother sttiimbieth, he rec- 
ommends to himself, and through himself to 
the world. His responsibility he measures by 
God's great law of self-sacrifice, and so would 
I have every minister and every one who 
teaches God’s truth measure his responsibil- 
-ities in religion, in politics, and in social life. 

Many abstainers are found among preachers, 
and are yet not chronicled in temperance sta- 
tistics; but the Church of England is known to 
have already 8,000 abstaining clergymen. ‘The 
Baptists in England and Wales have 510 ab- 
staining ministers and the Congregationalists 
8%. A great majority of the preachers among 
the Friends are total abstainers. Thé Calvin- 
istic Methodists of Wales are, with few excep- 
tions, total abstainers. A large majority of 
the preachers of the United Methodist Free 
‘Churches abstain wholly. Half the Wesleyan 
‘ministers in England and Wales are abstainers. 
The number of abstaining ministers in the 
Church of Scotland is 200; in the Free Church 
of Scotland, 300; in the United Presbyterian 
Church, 220. Lord Bacon said the opinions 
and practices of young men are the best mate- 
rials for prophecy. In these islands it is very 
significant that abstinence fe becoming the 
rule with candidates for the preacher’s holy 
calling. All the students of the Methodist 
New Connection are abstainers. In Cheshunt, 
Hatkney, Lancashire, New and Spring Hill 
Congregational Theological Colleges there are 
192'students, of whom 136 are abstainers. 

There is one perfectly sure remedy for in- 
temperance, and that is total abstinence. 
There is no sure remedy except that, and 
| what I will not recommend to myself I will 
not recommend to others. I have been a total 
abstainer from birth. I rejoice that I was 
early taught to abhor even moderate drinking, 
and that what I suppose to be sound princi- 
ples as to temperance were inculcated upon 
me from the very outset of my preferences as 
achild. Let us bring our offspring up by our 
example, rather than by our precept. Let us 
set in our housebolds such a blazing light be- 
fore our children that when they come into 
the temptations of great cities they shall be 
strong in advance of their period of trial. 
Let us put the school and the press on the 
right side. Let us make the Church a great 
pillar of fire, through which God can look in 
the morning-watch and trouble the bosts of 
his enemies and take off their charlot-wheels. 

When we see the Cross of Christ vividly, we 
are sure to be melted. When we are melted, 
we are suré so to pity our erring brothers as 
to be snxious to purge the Church of the sins 
which make even God's bouse otber than a 
place of refuge for the reformed inebriate. 
When we thus purge the Church, we shall 
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purge the parlor, we shall purge the preés, we 
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shall’ purge our statute-booksp and deliver 
civiligation from a curse which bas gnawed 
our vitals more deeply than war, or pestilence, 


or famine. 
Sanitary, 
DUST AND ITS EVILS. 


For the past three or four mouths New 
York has been greatly exercised over the 
reign of mud. Filth has found in ita nidus, 
and, were it not removed ere the summer sol- 
stice arrives, it might prove a source of great 
impairment to the public health; but, afterall, 
it fs sometimes an advatitage when floating 
matetial is made into mortar. Like the dust 
of lime, it wil! not fly hither and thither if thus 
fastened. The greater dangér is when filth of 
any kind becémés thoroughly dried, so as to 
be wafted hither and thither by the winds. 
Some interesting facts are brought to light by 
the chetnist, in his search fnto the composition 
of dust. The pollen of the rag-weed is often 
found in the upper air of cities, far away from 
any fields. Scent from a special factory, with 
its minute particles, are percelvable tens of 
miles distant. An analysis of dust found in 
the summer in the upper part of a theater fn 
New York showed pulverized horse-manure as 
a prominentingredient. It is when particles of 
unchanged filth are dried and wafted about, and 
then become subjected to heat and moisture, 
that they are productive of most harm. In- 
deed, dust of itself, even if not charged with 
specific material, is a great-frritant. One of 
the great afflictions of dry and dusty weather 
is that the lungs necessarily inhale so many 
particles. The mucous membrane of the 
throat and lungs is exposed to the irritant, and 
bronchial affections are often the result. 
Much that fs called catarrh or ranked as « 
bronchial cold is mechanical frritation. The 
man who lived by the sea because there was 
po dust there had, at least, one valaable con- 
sideration as an argument for a sea-life. 
Much of the good that'\sea voyages do is 
owing to the freedom of the air from floating 
particles, as much as to its purity of compost. 
tion. Horsemen understand the value of 
clear air when they sponge the nostrils of 
their horses, in order to detain the floating 
dust, Itis certain that men would be wiser, 
amid clouds of dust, if they would keep their 
mouths shut and have the nostrils wetted or 
protected. In many kinds of dusty work 
workmen should use such a gauze or other con- 
trivance as will allow free inhalation and yet 
detain some of the floating particles. We re- 
call the case of a man who had worked 
fn a spice-mill twélve years before, and yeta 
disease of the lungs showed them to be marked 
with characteristic sputa. Cities have this 
one of their greatest evils. Public parks and 
equarés and a broad river or sea-front help to 
remedy the evil somewhat. The question often 
arises with sanitarians whether the watering 
of the streets is the lesser oftwoevilsa. With 
all the variety of opinion as to ft, it seems 
probable that the question depends very much 
upon the cleanliness of the dust. If a foul, 
pulverized dust is thus alternately moistened 
and dried, the very water may aid in ite dan- 
gerous transformation ; but, if streets are well 
kept and cleanly, the watering enables the 
dust to be more easily removed and the damp- 
ness is refréshing. Like many vee ope 4 
questions, it is relative, and all the facts as to 
@nditions must be given, tn order to decide. 
It occurs too often that the sanitarian is 
called upon to give an abstract opinion. We 
know of no department in which decisive ad- 
vice more depends upon having all the de 
tails of the case in hand. 

The influence of the wind in wafting dust, 
and thus wafting disease, is indisputable. 
Epidemics have occurred in which their prog- 
ress was marked by dust. The great fairs 
of India and the great caravans of crowded 
marts have had much to do with the onward 
march of disease. 

It is quite probable that the communicabil- 
ity of certain diseases can be restrained by 
avoiding the transmission of their dust. It is 
probable that the direct sputa of whooping 
cough is one of the of ite spread. It is 
quite certain that, if the body is oiled when 
the desquamation after scarlet fever is taking 
place, there is less risk of conveying the dis, 
ease. Many of the skin diseases have 4 minute 
scurf, which readily finds its way into the sur- 
roundingair. Physicians now avail themselves 
of vasaline and of lotions, which do much to 
arrest this scattering. 

Tyndall has ably written on dust and dis 
ease. His experiments in New York City 
showed how many millions of mites float in 
the common air, and how readily it may hap- 
pen that mechanical irritation or specific dis- 
ease result. Since the germ theory of disease 
bas become , Or since, af least, it is 
believed that contagion consists of particles 
pot or in solution, but particulate, it 
is all the more important that beh seater dust 
as ane of the great conveygnces of organic mat- 
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Legal. 


WIVES IN WILLS. 


“I give tomy wife instead of dower”.—One of the 
most important of the considerations which 
influence many a testator in providing by will 
for his wife is the fact that the law of the 
state (probably) assures to her a certain portion 
beyond his control. Thus she may have a 
right of dower; also a right toashare ora fixed 
sum out of the proceeds of personal property. 
Every one knows in a general way what dower 
is. Ancient English customs assured to a wife, 
on her husband’s death, the enjoyment, for the 
rest of her life, of one-third of all his real prop- 
erty. The colonies settled from England, and 
the States, influenced by English law, followed 
this custom very firmly and long; and carried 
the principle so far that 2 married man could 
not deed houses or lands so as to impair this 
right without his wife’s consent. In recent 
years a number of the states have modified the 
rule. According to the condensed exhibition 
of the state laws given in Hubbell’s Legal 
Directory for 1880-81, nine states (California, 
Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Nevada, Texas) either never recog- 
nized the right or have abolished it, and a 
tenth one (Mississippi) retains it in part only. 
In either of the other twenty-eight states a 
widow is entitled, beyond any control which 
her husband can exercise by will, to have for 
her life one-third of the real property which 
he left; though in four states (Connecticut, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Vermont) a wife can- 
not during her husband’s lifetime restrict him 
from selling or giving deeds. But some states, 
either as a compensation for relaxing dower or 
independently, have passed laws giving the 
widow a certain portion of the personalty also, 
The result is that throughout the greater part 
of the country a married man cannot, if he 
owns land, give his whole estate away from 
his wife. She is absolutely entitled to what is 
currently called her “‘ dower and thirds.’’ If, 
for special reasons, he wishes to give the whole 
in particular ways—if (in a state where dower 
prevails) be wishes to give his farm to his son 
free of any claim of the mother—it is needful 
to ascertain somewhat carefully what a 
widow’s legal share would be. He can then 
offer to her a legacy in money, or a devise of 
land outright—“ in fee,”’ as lawyers term it— 
eaying that it is to be taken, if at all, instead 
of her legal share. She can, after his death, 
take her choice between what the will offers 
and what the law gives, If the offer made by 
the will is at all liberal, the husband’s evident 
wish isa strong inducement to the widow to 
accept it, but she cannot be compelled to do 
so. If, however, she claims the legal provis- 
fon and the will is distinctly drawn, she loses 
the bequest. 

*‘ And provided she remains my widow.”"—It was 
very common in generations past, and is still 
lawful and not iufrequent, for a husband to 
make a provision for bis wife on the express 
condition that she should not marry again. 
Such a condition, if properly worded, can be 
enforced; if the widow contracts a second 
marriage, she must surrender to the heirs what- 
ever was given to her under this proviso. 
There were two reasons for allowing this 
course. One has beento protect the widow 
from ‘ fortune-hunters.”” This purpose has 
lost importance wherever laws have been 
passed enabling a woman to retain her prop- 
erty in her own control, notwithstanding her 
marriage Another reason, commonly more 
potent, has been the natural, affectionate de- 
sire to con'inue to hold the first place in the 
wife’s love and memory through her life ; the 
unwillingness that she should accept a second 
busband. As husbands, not wives, have made 
and administered the laws, it is not very 
strange that rules became well established 
allowing a man to condition a gift upon bis 
wife’s remaining a widow. 

It may be doubtful, bowever, whether the 
purpose is always attained. The writer was 
once called to advise in the business affairs of 
a Mrs. [hompson, and had occasion to visit 
her residence for conference and examivation 
of papers. He found her at housekeeping with 
a Mr. Smith—living in a very domestic, quiet, 
settled way, and rearing one or two children, 
but avowedly without a marriage. It so bap- 
pened that he asked the lady why she and Mr. 
Smith were not married. She answered: “Oh! 
we would like to be, if we could; but Mr. 
Thompson (that’s my husband that died) left 
his property to me on condition that I remained 
his widow. So, you see, wecan’t marry.”’ The 
writer concluded that if in the realm where Mr. 
‘Thompson may now be, notice is taken of the 
course of affairs. in this world, he has probably 
wished be couid strike out that condition. 
Indeed, this indicates one reason for rejecting 
the doctrine of “spiritual communication.” 
If the souls of the departed had any real means 
of communicating to the living their present 
wishes, a judge of probate “‘ would not be able 
to sleep nights’ for the raps of vuhappy tes- 
tators desirous to alter their wills, 





“*] give all to my wife, unconditlionally.”"—This 
is the spirit of a kind of will which is steadily 
gaining favor in America at “the present day. 
It has been employed with success in notable 
instances, lately, in which a dying man has en- 
tertained decided wishes, but has had the sense 
to see that he could not prescribe “‘ cast-iron” 
directions, which would be sure to suit future 
circumstanees, and has entrusted the direction 
to his wife. Mr. Stewart’s will left not the 
whole estate, to be sure, but an immense one, 
in this way. Mr. Stone, desiring to divide 
nearly two millions among benevolent enter- 
prises, gave the money to his wife, and she 
made the division. Mr. Frank Leslie left a 
complexed and entangled property and busi- 
ness unconditionally to his wife, who, by 
energy, common sense, and good luck, restored 
the establishment to prosperity. This kind of 
will is, moreover, peculiarly appropriate to be 
made by a young married man, who has not 
large present means, but who designs to earn 
and save anestate. In this effort the co-opera- 
tion of his wifeis very valuable. Her economy, 
prudence, and affectionate sympathy in his 
labors, and still more in his accumulations, are 
almost indispensable to success. Yet the bare 
law of the land gives the wife but little en- 
couragement. The property which he earns 
and she saves is left so largely to his control 
and disposal that any interest which she can 
feel in it as hers must be vague and remote, 
unless the husband in some manner strengthens 
it. There are few steps adapted to do this at 
so little disadvantage to him as that of his 
making, at the outset, an unconditional will in 
her favor, and acquainting her with it. Should 
she die first, the whole property remains in bis 
control. Should he die first, whatever wishes 
he may, toward the last, express are quite as 
likely to be carried out in their true purpose 
and spirit as if he had left precise bequests. 
Even if she proves to be thoughtless, thriftless, 
or incapable, or he becomes, in after life, more 
desirous to dictate, the power is in bis hands 
(so stands the law) to make another will. The 
older law-books suggest an immense variety of 
bequests, devises, trusts, conditions, restric- 
tions, forfeitures, adapted to secure all sorts 
of plans and wishes which men entertain with 
regard to the future of their wives. When the 
property is large and involved, the wife incom- 
petent, or the children numerous and inhar- 
monious, these may be needful; and then a 
lawyer should be consulted. But the average 
American young man, married to a good girl, 
may well begin life with a will like this: 

I give all my property to my wife M.; and I 
appoint ber my e@xecutrix; and I direct that 


‘she need not give security. I do this not from 


want of affection for the children we may have, 
but because I know I may safely leave their 
interests to their mother’s judgment and love. 


Fine Arts. 
ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORE. 
(SrxTeenra Pares.) 


Artuur Parton, A. N. A. (51 West Tenth 
Street), was born in Hudson, N. Y. He began 
bis regular art studies with William T. Rich- 
ards, of Philadelphia, but early in his profes- 
sional life came to New York, where he has 
identified himself with all the great art move- 
ments. He is a remarkably clever landscape 
painter, knowing well how trees grow and bow 
they look when they are grown. This accu- 
rate knowledge of tree forms is so rare among 
landscapists as to give to Arthur Parton’s 
landscapes an exceptional value. Trees, 
forests, undergrowth, rock forms are always 
well done in his pictures. Running water has 
liquidity and sparkles with psoper and natura) 
light; but still water, when introduced into 
his pictures, is not so well treated. Skies are 
luminous, with depth and tenderness of color, 
having clouds that move and are full of 
water, not stationary wads of cotton. Color 
is mostly excellent ; sometimes too cold and 
treated after a too perceptible system of grays. 
One of Mr. Parton’s wost famous pictures, 
‘““The Mountain Brook,’ is in the collection 
of the late A. T. Stewart. His ‘Shores of 
Lake Champlain,” in the last Academy, was 
as honest a picture as there was there and as 
good a specimen of the artist’s work as any 
collector could wish in his gallegy. 

Henry Parton (same address as above), ex- 
hibits of late only, with much of promise and 
good present performance in his work. His 
** Un Souvenir,” in the late Academy Exhibi- 
tion, had good qualities, but lacked certainty 
and assurance. 

Mrs. Ione H. Perry (256 West Fifty-fifth St.) 
has been a student at the Cooper Institute 
Art Schools and in the atelier of Henry Loop. 
Sbe paints figures, varying them in costume 
and complexion, in expression and pose to 
suit the creations of literature and to fit various 
pretty and sentimental fancies. “Called by 
the Angels,” ‘‘ Hypatia,” ‘“‘ Romola,” ** Medi- 
tation” are the titles by which some of Mrs, 








innumerably reproduced, for which purpose 
they are specially adapted. There is an in- 
variable sentimentality, cheerful color, and 
better than average drawing in all Mrs. Perry’s 
works. 

E. Wood Perry (Studio Building, Tenth 
St.) is a native of Boston. He has studied 
with Lentz, in Disseldorf, and Couture, in 
Paris. These werc good enough masters; but 
his best master bas been E. Wood Perry, with 
whom he has closely studied life in many parts 
of the world. Hestandsvery high in the ranks 
of our genre painters. His pictures have re 
vealed the beauty to be found in familiar com- 
mon-life scenes. No Madonna that was ever 
painted bad more of the lovelinees and radi- 
ance of happy motherhood in it than the 
“Mother and Child’ which came from his 
studio last year. It was fitting to bathe the 
little group in sunshine. There was as much 
meaning in the rays that came in through the 
paved window asin any aureole that ever 
clothed any saint. There isa good degree of 
breadth to his style, his coloring is at once 
rich and tender, bis drawing generally good, 
and he knows how to tell a story without waste 
of material or the encumbrance of unnecessary 
details. 

Theodore Pine (58 West Fifty-seventh Street) 
is a portrait painter. Having said this, there 
remains little more to be said, since a portrait 
may be a clever likeness without more than 
putting the tip of a toe into the province of 
art. That he isa popular portrait painter 
argues that many people are pleased with 
mere likenesses. He had a picture of Dr. 
Newman, General Grant’s spiritual adviser, in 
the last Academy Exhibition. It was florid, 
white neck-tied, like in all physical qualities, 
but entirely lacking in spirituality. The big 
soul of the preacher was entirely unsuggested. 

H. G. Plumb (744 Broadway), painter of 
pleasing still life and genre subjects, oftener in 
conception than in execution, always pervaded 
by a careful regard for color harmonies, and 
cleverer in composition than in drawing. 

Edward Putzeys (232 West Twenty-second 
Street) had his pictures so badly bung in the 
last Academy Exhibition that they failed to 
attract the attention they deserved. There 
was a subtle sense of humor in his “‘ Absorbing 
Occupation”’ that was most bewitching. His 
pictures are genre subjects, simply treated, 
quiet in color, and admirable in the action of 
the figures. 

William Page, for years one of the best- 
known artists in the Studio Building, West 
Tenth Street. The lover of art reverently 
speaks the name of William Page. He bas 
beén great in al] his aspirations for art. He 
bas been an earnest man, placed himself 
above most artists of bis time, but hes still 
been ready to stand and wait at the table of 
art. He has been aggressive, dared to do and 
say things contrary to conventional ways of 
doing and saying things. Men smaller than 
Page were wont to smile at bis theories, so 
unlike their own, and Page went on, and, look- 
ing back on them, forgave them. He isnow 
venerable. His hair and beard are gray. He 
looks like a sage and he is asage. In art he 
has been wise beyond his generation; but the 
new generation is gradually halting up to him. 
Page (he is a great enough man tobe known by 
his surname only) wasborn in 1811. ‘* Three- 
score and ten’ has given him a vindication of 
bis theories. He bas lived in Albany and 
Bostog, but he has lived most and longest tu 
New York. He was once for a loug time in 
Italy, studying with Titian, the undying col- 
orist—a thousand times more alive to-day 
than the thousand and one color-spoilers who 
call themselves artists. The mere accident of 
death does not hinder a great man from still 
being a great teacher. Only great pupils, how- 
ever, can learn of such a master. In Italy he 
listened reverently and learned much. He be- 
came the most famous portrait painter of 
his day. He has beep a man who looks for 
character iu his subjects, and generally 
found it and succeeded in getting it on 
to his canvas. He was born with a 
clear color sense, that has made his 
pictures glow. He has experimented much, 
and somewhat foolishly exhibited his experi- 
ments to the world. Once he was led astray 
by the vagaries of certain Spiritists. He mis- 
took them for Spiritualists. He tried to paint 
according to their dictation, and the failure 
would have been laughable had it been wrought 
byalesserman. He painted a portrait of Jesus 
Christ. It looked like Charles Fechter, rouged 
and powdered for the stage. It was a cross 

between a pulpy bacchante and a demoralized 
athlete. Page, if memory goes not wrong, was 
at one time, perhaps for a long time, president 
of the National Academy. It does not much 
matter one way or the other. The honor could 
have been on one side onl,. The pampered 
white elephant might be worse guided than by 
such aman. Page leading the Academy coun- 
cils! It is a pretty sight. It makes one smile. 
It is a giant playing with a toy boat. What 
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of her pictures have been lithographed and 


among the best, surely. Benjamin says truly: 
“ We see in his portraits a dignity and repose, 
&@ grasp of character, and a harmonious rich- 
ness of color that are wonderfully impressive.” 
Tuckerman utters one of his few art truths 
when he says of Page: “‘He seems to unite 
the conservative instincts of the Old-World 
artists with the bold experimental ambition 
of the young Republic.” Few men can reach 
as high as Page ; and he has always been great 

very great, so long as he has kept his feet on 
the earth. When he has tried to make whale- 
bone wings of wild tteories, and to fly with 

them, he has only made a sorry flutter. He is 

an old man now. He has done much for art. 

Let us severently thank God for his good, 

bright, cheery life among men. Personally 

there is no more charming man. He has the 

sublime gift of giving. He infuses himself, 

his best self, into the subject before him. He 

talks by no rule but that of bis heart. His 

words are sparks from his soul. He is to 

American art what Walt Whitman has been to 

poetry, only that he has had the discipline of 
better culture. He has lived so that he shall 

live on through the inevitable accident of 
death, that strange, commonplace gust of 
Heaven's power which puffs out the little 
flame of some men’s lives, while others it 
makes burn the brighter. Page’s “‘ Antique 
Timbre] Player,” “Venus,” ‘* Shakespeare,” 

**Portrait of Robert Browning,” and ‘‘ Por- 
trait of President Elliot, of Harvard,” are 
among his best known works. 

Walter L. Palmer (51 West Tenth Street) 
painted and exhibited in the Academy, two 
seasons back, a picture called ‘‘ June,” anda 
reverent student of Nature who stood before 
it said: ‘‘The man who did that was triply 
gifted. He could see Nature, feel Nature, and 
give expression to Nature’s truths.’’ That was 
high praise; but the picture justified it. To 
see what is foremost, and not to see the back 
side of things; to feel the spirit of growth, and 
not the spirit of decay ; to express the things 
that the soul sees, and not alone the things 
which merely seem to the eye—this is much; 
surely, this is what Mr. Palmer tries for. There 
are lovely spiritual qualities in his landscapes. 
Sometimes a little uncertainty, as of one who 
feels his way, being not quite sure of it. His 
picture in the American Artiste’s Exhibition 
was full of light and sweetness. 

Eugene A. Poole has done some excellent 
though rather sketchy work in the way of sea- 
side views. He paints with a breezy dash, 
taking shortest cuts to what he conceives to 
be best effects; and there is no denying that he 
gets a good deal of the spirit and movement of 
the sea into bis work. 

Miss Ellen A. Penniman is a name that ap- 
peared in last year’s catalogues. Her “‘ Wild 
Ravine in the Adirondacks” was wild and 
shady, somewhat conventional; but good 
enough to lead to expectations of better 
things. 

Rudolph Pistor has exhibited well-grouped 
and painted still-life subjects ; but his name 
does not appear in the’catalogues of this year. 


Biblical Research, 


We lately called attention to the talmudic 
evidence that the old translation ‘deliver us 
from evil’’ is better than the “‘ deliver us from 
the Evil One”’ given by the revisers. Mr. A. 
Neubauer, a competent Jewish scholar, writes 
to the same effect to The Academy, refegring to 
the discussion of the subject in Dr. J. Ch. 
Taylor’s collection of rabbinical ethical sen- 
tences, entitled “Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers.” Mr. Neubauer thinks that the orig- 
imal Aramaic of the Lord’s Prayer, as repeated 
by Christ and found, doubtless, in Matthew’s 
Aramaic gospel, would have been xv"> 72, 
which can be translated “‘ from evil’’ or “ from 
the evil,” but not “ from the Evil One.” The 
Hebrew rabbinical scholars would have had 
yn, from evil, asin Ps. xxxvii, 27. The fol- 
lowing amplification of the petition is from the 
prayer of Rabbi Jehudah, the compiler of the 
Mishna : ss 

“ May it be thy will, O Lord, our God, and 

the God of our fathers, to deliver us from the 
shameless and the shamelessnese, from evil 
man and evil bap, from hard judgment and a 
hard adversary, whether he @ son of the 
covenant or not a son of the covenant.”’ 
The original short petition, as found in the 
Lord’s Prayer, still exists in the ritual of the 
Karaite Jews, in which it stands as follews: 
“ And bring us not into the hands of tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from all evil haps.” The 
word “‘ temptation”’ in talmudic literature does 
not refer to temptation by Satan. Both Syriac 
translations, with the Coptic, have “‘ from evil’’ 
or “from the evil,” and the Ethivpic bas 
“from all evil.” 


...-Im his “ The Old Testament in the Jew- 
ish Church ”’ Professor Robertson Smith gives 
an explanation of I Sam. xx, 41. In the 














discover the real feeling of Saul toward David; 


Hebrew text of v.19 Jonathan, attempting to’ 
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tells David to be in hiding “by the stone 
Ezel,” ond at v. 41, when the plan agreed on 
has been carried ont, David, at a given signal, 
emerges *‘ from beside the Negeb.’’ Now, the 
Negeb is a whole district south of Judea, re-4 
mote from the city of Saul, near which the 
events took place, and the attempt of the En- 
glish version to smooth awaythe difficulty is 
not satisfactory, either in point of grammar or 
sense ; but the ‘Septuagint makes the whole 
thing clear. Atv. 19 the Greek reads “* beside 
yonder Ergab,” and at v. 41 ‘‘ David arose 
from the Ergab.”” Zrgab is a transcription in 
Greek of a rare Hebrew word, meaning acairn, 
or rude monument of stone, which does not 
appear elsewhere, except as a proper name 
(Argob). ‘ 

....At the last meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology Mr. Pinches réad an ac- 
count of recent discoveries, by Mr. Rassam, 
and especially at Sippara, or Sepharvaim. The 
antiquities come from a temple of the sun- 
god, and the most important fs a stone with a 
long inscription by King Nebo-baladan, giv- 
ing an account of the building of the temple 
by himself and his predecessors. The inscrip- 
tion is dated in his thirty-tirst year. 











School and College. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., June 
29th.—Graduates in the classical course, 183; 
in medicine, 60; in law, 15; and in theology, 6. 
The board of pverseers held their regular 
mevting in Memorial Hall at 9 o’clock and 
transacted matters of business. The balloting 
for five members of the board to fill the 
vacancies created by the expiration of the 
terms of five other members resulted in the 
election of E. E. Hale, Morrill Wyman, E. R. 
Hoar, Theo. Lyman, and Henry P. Kidder. 
The term of office is five years. The meeting 
of the alumni took place at 1 o’clock, in Har- 
vird Hali, The commencement dinner was 
largely attended, and addresses were made 
thereat by President Eliot, Governor Long, 
George William Curtis, the Rev. Dr. Peabody, 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity, and others. Degrees: LL.D., George Wil- 
liam Curtis and James D. Colt. 

Y ile Co'lege, New Haven, Conn., June 29th.— 
Graduates in arts, 129; in philosophy, 43; fn 
law, 31; in medicine, 10; in theology, 21. 
The alumui annual dinner, at which President 
Porter presided, was partaken of in Graduates’ 
Hall. Speeches were made by the presiding offi- 
cer, Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, Lieaten- 
ant-Commander Gorringe, and others, The ex- 
ercises closed with a reception inthe Art School, 
at which many distinguished guests were 
present. 
Leavenworth, of Syracuse, N. Y.; the Hon. 
William N. H. Smith, of North Carolina; 
Austin Flint, M. D., of New York: and the 
Hon. Francis A. Walker. D. D., the Rev. 
Alex. Hannay, of London. M.A., William 
D. Howells, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Henry H. Gorringe, and 
G-orge A. Peters, M. D. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., June 29th.— 
Graduates in the classical course, 60; in the 
scientific, 4. The sixtieth commencement of 
the institution passed off successfully. A 
large number of alumni and guests were pres- 
ent, and at the alumni dinner, held in the 
Barrett Gymnasium, several speeches were 
made in connection with college matters. 
The experiment tried this year at Amherst, by 
which tke students are free from discipline, 
but bound by contract to conduct themselves 
properly, bas met with gratifying success. 
Degrees: LL. D., the Hon. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, General Francis A. Walker, and Pro- 
fessor W. W. Goodwin. D. D., the Rev. Sam- 
uel Ives Curtiss and the Rev. Jolin M. Green. 

Lufayette Coleye, Easton, Pa., June 29th.— 
Graduates in arts, 44; in science, 3; in philos- 
opby, 8; in chemistry, 2; and in engineering, 1. 


_ Degrees: LL.D., Dr. William Pepper, of Phil- 


adelphia, and the Rev. Dr. Henry Darling, of 
Hamilton College. 

Uxiversity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., 
June 30th.—Graduates in al] departments, 202. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
June 30th.—Graduates, 30. Degrees: LL.D., 
Professor James Strong, of Drew Theol. Sem. 
D.D., the Rev. J.C. W. Coxe, of Iowa; the 
Rev. Joel W. Eaton, Lansingburgh, N. Y.; and 
the Rev. D. A. Goodsell, of New Haven, Conn. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., June 30th.— 
Graduates, 17. 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass.— 
Gradaates, 20 

Bates Coilege, Lewiston, Me., June 30th.— 
Graduates in the regular course, 30; in theol- 
ogy,6. Degrees: LL.D., the Hon. Wm. P. 
Frye, of Lewiston; Moody Currier, of Man- 
chester, N. H.; and Hiram Orcutt, of Lebanon, 
N. H. DD., the Rev. Thomas Goodby, of En- 
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Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., June 80th — 4 
Degrees: LL.D., the Rev, Prot. W. M. Nevin, 


Degrees: LL. D., the Hon. E. W. 4 


EE 








D.D., of Lancaster, Pa. D.D., the Rev. W. M. 
Frysinger, of Harrisburg, and the Rev. John 
B. Van Meter, of Baltimore. 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., June 30th.— 
Degrees: LL.D., Theodore Sterling, M.D., of 
Ohio, John N. Whitney and Delano C. Calvin, 
of New York. 8.T.D., the Rt. Rev. L. R. 
Brewer, Bishop of Montreal, and the Rev. 
Francis Lobdell, of New York. 

Hope College, Holland, Mich., June 224.— 
Graduates in the preparatory department, 14; 
in the academic, 8. Degrees: A.M., the Rev. 
Andrew Wormeer, of Cleveland, O, and the 
Rev. Thomas Gordon, of Bellaire, O. 

Judsonia University, Jadsonia, Ark., June 
16th.—Graduates, 4. Degrees: D. D., the Rev. 
. B. R. Womack. Ph. D., Henry 8. Reynolds, 

of Montana. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., June 
15th.—Graduates, 16. 

Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., June 22d4.— 
Graduates, 8. Degrees: D. D., the Rev. Job 

r Pierson, of Ionia, Mich. 

Smith College (Femalc), Northampton, Mass., 
June 23d.—Graduates, 26. Mr. Winthrop 
Hillyer has just given $25,000 to the institution 
for the erection ef an art building, and $10,000 
more for furnishing it. $10,000 has also re- 
cently been given for the erection of a build- 
ing for music. 

Lineoln University, Chester Coumty, Pa., June 
7th.—Graduates, 7. 

Franklin and Marshal! College, Lancaster, 
Pa., June 22d.—Graduates, 19. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo., June 16th.— 
Graduates, 7. Degrees: LL.D., the Hon. T. W. 

Y Bicknell, of Boston, Mass. 

Richmond College, Richmond, Va., June 22d. 
—Degrees: LL.D., ex-Gov. Joseph E. Brown, 
. of Georgia. D.D., the Rev. RH. Graves, of 
Canton, China; the Rev. C. H. Corey, of Rich- 
mond; the Rev. T. Hume, of Norfolk; and the 
Rev. I. B. Lake, of Fauquier Co., Va. 

Adger College, Walhalla, 8. C., June 15th.— 
Graduates, 2. 

Furman University, Greenville, 8. C., June 
15th.—Graduates, 4. 

Lincoln University, Lincoln, M1., June 16th.— 
Graduates, 14. 

Iilinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill., 
June 16th.—Graduates, 9. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIl., June 
16th.—Graduates, 24. Degrees: D. D., the Rev. 
J. F. Martin, of Cedarville, O.. and the Rev. 
Edward A. Thompson, of Edinburgh, Scotland. 

University of Wooster, Wooster, O., June 22d. 
—Graduetes, in arts, 23; in philosophy, 9. 
Degrees: LL. D., Prof. Sidney A. Norton, of 
Columbus, O. D. D., the Rev. W. J. Me- 
Surely, of Hillsboro’, O., and the Rev. T. H. 
Ctelana, of Council Binffs, Iowa. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washing- 
ton, Pa., June 22d.—Graduates, 28. Degrees: 
Y LL. D., the Hon. M. W. Acheson, of Pitis- 
burgh, Pa. D. D., the Rev. J. M. McElroy, of 
Batavia, lowa; the Rev. W. F. Johnson, Alla- 
habad, India; the Rev. A. McL. Symington, of 
Birkenhead, England; and the Rev. T. J. 
Milton, of New Athens, O. 

Hami’ton College, Utica, N. Y., June 30th.— 
Graduates, 30. Degrees: LL.D., the Hon. 
’ William Murray, Jr., the Hon. James C. Smith, 
and the Rev. Henry Darling, D.D. D.D., the 
Rev. Albert Erdman, the Rev. J. R. Kerr, and 
the Rev. W. P. Coddington. Doctor of Music, 
Theodore Thomas. 

Dartnouwh College, Hanover, N. H., June 
30th.—Graduates, 49 ; in the Chandler Scientific 
School, 2. Degrees: LL.D., Gov. C. H. Bel) 
rand Timothy D. Redfield, of Montpelier, Vt. 

Andover Theologica! Seminary, Andover, Mass., 
June 30th.—Graduates, 27 

Boston College, Boston, Mass., June 30th.— 
Graduates, 15. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va., June 16th.— 
Degrees: LL.D., the Hon. Henry J. Scudder, 
rot New Yoxk. D.D., the Rev. L. A. Fox, of 
Waynesboro’, Va. Ph.D., Prof. T. C. Bittle, 
of Texas. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., June 
22d.—Graduates: 17. Degrees: LL. D., the 
Hon. Lew Wallace. D. D., the Rev. R. W. 
Allen, the Rev. J. P. Stratton, ard the Rev. 
H. L. Vannuys. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., June 
29th.—Graduates, in arts, 21; in other depart- 
ments, 24. Degrees: LL. D., the Rev. Jolin 
Y M. Reid, D. D., of New York. D.D, the Rey. 
G. H. Corey, of Tarrytown, N. Y.; the Rev. 
John Alabaster, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; and the 
Rev. Henry Spelmeyer, of Jersey City, N. J. 

Jursons Fairfield, lowa, June 15th.— 
Graduates, 6. 

Towa State Untversity, Iowa City, Iowa, June 
22d. -Graduates, 40. This makes a total grad- 
uation at the institution this year of 140, ex- 
clusive of the medical department. Eighty- 
eight of this number were in the law depart- 
ment. : 

Upper lowa University, Fayette, Iowa, June 
22d.—Graduates, 9. Degrees: LL.D., Prof. 8. 
y A. Knapp, of the Iowa Agricultural College. 

Madixon University, Hamilton, N. Y., June 
224.—Graduates, 16. Degrees: D.D., the Rev. 
E. B Palmer, of Bridgeton, N. J:; the Rey. A. 
K. Potter, of Springfield, Mass.; and the Rev. 
J. Rowlands, of Lianelly, South Wales. 

Deiaware College, Newark, Del., June 15th.— 


Graduates, 8. 

Jowa Wes University, Mount Pleasant 
lowa, June 9th.—Graduates:in the classical 
course, 6 ; in the scientific,5. Degrees: D.D., 
r the Rev. Jobo Wayman. 





Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, June 224.— 
Grad 6. Degrees : LLD., the Hon. 
James F. Wilson, 





Seieuce. 


SEveERAr years since, Dr. Newberry proved 
that the Cuyahoga River formerly flowed ina 
channel at least 228 feet lower than its present 
Jevel where it joins Lake Erie, at Cleveland, 
and, cc quently, its ch 1 must have been 
many feet below the bottom of the lake. These 
facts seemed to show that there had been a 
change of level near Cleveland since the gla- 
cial period. Quite recently J. F. Carll, of the 
Second Geelogical Survey of Pennsylvania, 
has shown that the headwaters of the Alle- 
gheny River, nearly as far south as Oil City, 
and draining 4,000 square miles of territory, in 
pregiadial times flowed northerly into Lake 
Erie, by way of-the Cassadaga River, near 
Dunkirk. The ice, it seems, pushed along 
80 its southern margin an immense moraine, 
which caused the waters to drain the country 
toward Erie after the melting period. Last 
March Prof. J. W. Spencer, of King’s College, 
Nova Scotia, read a paper before the American 
Philosophical Society, in which he announces 
the discovery of a buried river-channel from near 
Port Maitland, about opposite Dunkirk, across 
the lacustrine peninsula of Ontario, to join the 
extreme western end of Lake Ontario. He 
thus makes out the existence of a great river 
coming down from Lake Huron, stifking across 
to Port Stanley. instead of passing through 
Lake St. Clair, and, after following Erie fora 
few miles, turning northerly throngh the 
buried channel just mentioned. Besides the 
Cassadaga and Cuyahoga Rivers, the Grand, 
Sandusky, and Maumee Rivers discharred 
themselves into this principal stream. The 
drift now occupies the old channe! and Is 
heaped up nearly 500 feet above Ontario and 250 
feet above Lake Erie. Its course is as follows: 
commencing near Port Maitland, it follows up 
Grand River past Cayuga, Seneca, and Jersey, 
and thence northeasterly, down the Dundes 
Valley, to Lake Ontario, near Hamilton, a dis- 
tance of nearly fifty miles. The channel was 
discovered, first, by tracing the edge of the Ni- 
agara cliff westerly to Hamilton, and thence 
southerly, till it was lost beneath the drift; 
secondly, by inquiring about the depths of 
wells and the materials excavated. The pro- 
cess was like oceanic soundings, the ledve 
corresponding to the sea-hottom, and a nar- 
row chasm was found entirely filled with 
drift. It is supposed that the deepest part 
of this channel must be nearly 1,000 feet 
below the surface of the watershed. This 
“Grand River” existed before Niagara began 
to flow, since that could not have had being 
until the old channel had been filled up and 
Lakes Erie and Huron had been accumulated. 
The sand and gravel which have choked up 
both the ‘Grand River” and the old Niagara 
between the whirlpool at St. David’s seem 
to have been deposited in connection with the 
melting of the ice, so that the origin of the 
Niagara is very modern, even if that were 
over 30,009 years aro, as determined by the 
rate of the recession of the falls. It is more 
dificult to discover where this ancient strevm 
discharged itself, after passing Lake Ontario, 
for the channel is continuous to the vicinity 
of Pultneyville, N. Y., with asteep escarpment 
upon the south side, while the bottom of the 
lake is 460 feet below tide-water. The present 
outlet throngh the St. Lawrence, and the sug- 
gestal ronte throngh the Mohawk both pass 
over ledges, and have, therefore, never been 
lower than at present, unlese there have been 
some remarkable changes of level in Ontario 
and New York. 








..--A correspondent of Nature, writing on 
musical ants fn Sumatra, says that nearly two 
years avo he found a musical species of 
Polyrachis, which makes its papery nests on 
the under side of bamboo leaves. The noise, 
which resembles very heavily-falling rain, is 
caused by the insect striking the leaf by a 
series of spasmodic taps, both with its head 
and with the extremity of its abdomen, which 
it bends inward while so doing. He came 
upon a second specics of large brown ant in 
Sumatra, the noise of which, asin the case of 
the other ant, resembled heavy rain and could 
be heard a long distance off. What struck 
Mr. Forbes, the observer, most about this 
species was the singular synchronism of the 
movements. ‘These ants were spread over a 
space perhaps a couple of yards in diameter 
on the stem, leaves, and branches of a great 
tree which had fallen, and not within sight of 
each other; yet the tapping was set up at the 
same moment, continned exactly the same 
space of time, and stopped at the same in- 
stant. After the lapse of a few seconds, ali re- 
commenced at the same instant. The interval 
was always of about the same duration, though 
I did not time it. Each ant did not, however, 
beat synchronously with every other in the 
congeries nearest tome. There were independ- 
ent tappings, so that a sort of tune was 

‘played, each congeries dotting out its own 
music, yet the beginnings and endings of these 





musical parties were strictly syachronous,”’ 





* * 
Ministerial Register. 
Bartist. 

BOSWELL, J., ord at Storm Lake, Iowa. 
CLEAVES, F. E., Boston, N. H., resigns. 
DUNCAN, A. C., ord. av Bernard, Kan. 
EVERETT, C. T., ord. at Tuscola, Il, 
GARDNER, Grorce W., D. D., accepts prest 
dency of Iowa Central University, at Pella. 
HARRIS, W. F., ord. at Covington, Va. 
JONES, N. B., Canton, called to Trinity ch., 
East Boston, Mass. 
LATOURETTE, W. H., ord. at Clyde, N. Y. 
LOWRY, Hewry M., ord. at Platnfleld, N. J. 
NEWMAN, A H., professor recently of Roch- 
eeter University, elected professorin Bap- 
Song Theological Seminary, Toronto, Cana- 
a. 





—o Groner E., ord. at Southington, 

onn. 

PARKER, Apnrson, Palmyra, N. Y., accepts 
call to Morristown, N. J. 

PLUMB, C. J., ord. at Bernard, Kan. 

RAYMOND,C. AtwatTeER, ord. at West Frank. 
ling, Penn. 

SAWTELLE, HR. A., D. D., Chelsea, Mass., 
— to Union Square ch., San Francisco, 
Jal. 

SMITH, WILLIAM, Cleveland, 0., accepts 
call to East Somerville, Mass. 

WILKINS, A. C., accepts call to Marshalltown, 
Iowa 

WORTHINGTON, W. A., accepts call to 
Bernardston, Mass. 

YOUNG, D. MoNruw., Beebe Plain, Vt., ac- 
cepts call to Mariners’ Ch., Philadelphia 
Penn. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

CHAPIN, 8. W., Guildhall, Vt., resigns, from 
{ll health. 

COOK, Cuarirs H., Chiergo Sem., accepts 
call to Rantoul and Ludlow, M1. 

DANKS, J.. E., Oberlin Sem., called to Pales- 
tine, Tex. 

GOODSELL, D.. Montevideo, accepts call to 
Hamilton, Minn. 

HICKS, Lewis W., Woodstock, Vt., called to 
Wethersfield, Conn, 

HILL, a E., Exeter, called to Pittsfield, 
N. Hl. 


HULBERT, C B., Middlebury, accepts call to 
Lyndonville, Vt. 

LANPTIEAR. N. D., Keeler, accepts call to 
Alamo, Mich. 

OAKLEY, F. C., Fasex, Conn., invited to he- 
come settled pastor. 

POPE, Howarp W., inst. in North Mancher- 
ter, Conn. 

QUICK, A. J., Rochester, N. H., resigns. 

ROBINSON, Henny C., inst. in Phipsburg, 
Me. e 

SABIN, J. G., Harlan, accepts call to Mt. 
Plensant, Ia. 

SCOTT, Groner, West Point, called to Suat- 
ton, Neh. 

SEWARD, D. M., inst. in Portland, Me. 

SPEARE, 8. L. B., inst. in Middlebury, Vt. 

TAYLOR, Geonoe E.. Marvard, Neb., invited 
to become settled pastor. 

a H. V., Gibson, called to Boscobel, 

i. 


WESTON, Henry C., Sharon, Mass., resigns, 
from {!] health. 


PRESBYTERIAN, : 
COLEMAN, Writtam, Columbus, accepts cal) 
to Garnett, Kan. 
COLMERY, W. W., D.D., Osborn, O., released. 
GILLAND, J. W.,inst in Duncannon, Penn. 
GILLETTE, C. B., Elba, N. Y., accepts cali 
to Nelson, Penn. 
GREEN, T. E., inst. in Sparta, TI. 
JANEWAY, H. L., New Brunswick, called to 
Williamstown, N. J. 
LOYD, Jonn E., inst. in Nyack, N. Y. 
McKOWN, J. F., accepts call to Upper 
Lebigh, Penn, 
WATSON, Rosent A., inst. {pn Rush Creek, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


AYRES, G. W., ord. deacon in New York City. 

BOWNE, G. W., ord deacon in New York City. 

CHASE, M., accepts cal) to Mineral Point, 
Wis. 


CLEVELAND, Fvwarp Horace, ord. deacon 
in Chicago, I. 

CROSBY, ARTHUR JR., ord. deacon in New 
York City. 

DAVIS, A. R., ord. derzcon in New York City. 

es Naa ord, deacon in Jersey City, 
N. J. 


ENOS, EF. A., ord. deacon in New York City. 

FULTON, J. M. C., Providence, R. 1., accepts 
cell to Oxford, N. Y. 

GRAVES, F. R., ord. deacon in New York 
City. 

HUSKE, Jou~, ord. priest in Fayetteville, 
N.C. 


INGLE, Epwarp H., elected ass’t min. of As 
cension ch., Washington, D. C. 

JOHNSTON, Samus H., ord. priest in Daven- 
port, lowa. 

MOFFETT, G. H., ord. deacon in New York 
City. 

MORGAN, Wm. H., ord. deacen in New York 
City. 

RITCHIE, Epwanrn, ord. priest in Chicago, IM, 

SPEAR, Samues. S., becomes rector of St. 
John’s, Fali River, Mass. 

STEVENS, J. Mitton. ass’t min. of 8t.James’s, 
Chicago, ill., resigns. 

8TRONG, James Leonarp, ord, priest in Dav- 
evport, lows. 

THROOP, Montcomery H., ord. deacon tg 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 17th. 
THE CALL OF MOSES.—Exovvs u1, 1—14. 


Norrs.—'' Kept the flock.”.—A most responsi- 
ble position. He had the charge of all a 
wealthy man’s property, seeing that tuc herds 
and flocks were properly cared for. 
“Jethro his father-in-law.” —Different names are 
given in the Bible to Moses’s father-in-law. 
He was called Jethro, or Jether, or Hobab, and 
perhaps Reuel, or Raguel. The word for 
father-in-law is in Hebrew the same as for 
brother-in-law. Compare Ex. ti, 18; iv, 18; 
Num, x, 29; Jud. iv, 11. It is not clear 
whether Jethro is Hobab or Reucl. If the lat- 
ter, Hubab was Moses’s brother-in-law. 
** The back side of the dexert.”—Up against the 
hills, where the pasturage would be better as 
the season advanced. * Horeb.”’—Perhaps 
the range of which Sinai was a peak.- 
“* The Angel of the Lord.”"—That is, God bim- 
self. See vs, 6.———" The bush.” —A clump of 
thorn-bushes, that might seem dry enough to 
burn up.—-——"* Put off thy shoes."—A matter 
of respect common in the East in entering a 
house ora mosque.———* Flowing with milk 
and honey."’—This is a mere proverbial expres- 
sion, to indicate great fertility.—** The Canaan- 
tles,”’ cle.—The Canaanites Inhabited South 
Canaan, west of the Jordan. The Hittites were 
a very powerful confederation at one time, oc- 
cupying Syria as far as the Euphrates. The 
Amorites were living east of the Jordan. The 
residence of the others is not certainly known, 
except that the Jebusites held Jebus, or Jeru- 
salem.———"* Jam that 1 am.”"—Thie Is in ex- 
planation of the name Jehovah, which means 
** He is,”’ and so God, in adopting it, is repre- 
sented as saying “‘Iam.’’ The meaning of the 
sentence ‘Iam that I am” isnotclear. It 
should probably be read ‘‘ I am who am,” de- 
noting self-existence and eternity. 

dnstruction.—Moses learned to be a leader 
by being a good, faithful shepherd. A faith- 
ful errand-boy is on the road to promotion till 
he gets to be at the bead of a large business. 

If one does not understand a thing, he does 
well to study it up. It isan admirable kind 
of curiosity which sets people to studying to 
get the explanation of hard things. 

In studying a bit of troublesome eclence 
Moses heard the voice of God. Scientific stud- 
ies, conducted in a right spirit, lead us to God. 
God ie in the burning busb. 

Be reverent toward holy things. When 
Moses came to the holy place, he took off his 
sandals. Be sedate and devout in church. 
Don’t go there to display your clothes nor to 
seck amusement, Be serious, be devout in the 
chureb and Sabbath school. 

It is a great blessing to come from a God- 
fearing ancestry, to be able to say that God 
was the God of your father and grandfathers. 
Be very glad of such ancestry. 

When people are in suffering, God knows it. 
He does not forget us. Those who are IIl- 
treated have a Friend whose eye is not shut. 
He will reward it. 

The wicked tribes were turned out, that the 
people of God might occupy their place. It is 
always so. Those who keep God’s laws are 
sure to succeed and take the place of those 
who disobey them. The vicious, the de- 
bauched, the lazy have to give way in the 
world to the virtuous, the diligent, and the 
good. Money will not save them. 

Moses was just the man for God to send to 
redeem the Israelites. Wide experience and 
great faithfulness in duties bring large oppor- 
tunities. 

It is not always the most competent people 
who feel the most competent. They often see 
difficulties which never occur to other people. 
The wost confident are often the least compe- 
tent. Wise people do not boast of what they 
know or can do. 

Moses had got quite subdued in the forty 
years of his meditation in the wilderness. At 
forty years old he was ready to rush in and 
right the wrongs of his people. He was then 
too headstrong and needed repression. ‘Now 
long experience and solitude had ripened him. 
Young people may learn from this not to be 
too forward. 

But when God speaka, neither Moses nor any 
one else has the right to hold back. God is to 
be obeyed instantly, implicitly. Don’t make 
excuses when you begin to see your duty be. 
fore you. 

Moses saw that he must speak with author 
ity from God, if he would succeed. Remember, 
in trying to do good to others, to let it be 
understood that God speaks to you and that 
you have a message from God. That is the 
foundation of authority. Duties come from 
God. 

God is the one self-cxistent, cternal being, 
living from eternity. Heis because heis. He 
must be. Uther beings exist because they are 














created or fashioned. He exists ever, unchange- 
able. The infinite, eternal unchangeable God 
is our God. He hae sent us. 








Personalities. 


Tue Rev. John Jasper, the Negro preach- 
er made famous by bis sermon arguing that 
the sun, and not the carth, moves, is dying at 
Richmond, He has had the largest congrega- 
tion of any preacher in the South and one of 
the largest in the United States. It hus nom- 
bered about 4,000. He has repeated his ser- 
mon on the rotation of the sun a hundred 
times. He is modest and quiet and has great 
influence with the members of his congrega- 
tion. 


..--Of Ireland’s two dukes, Leinster, a Whig, 
rarely passes a day out of it, while Abercorn, a 
Tory, except when be was viceroy, has rarely 
spent, on an average of years, two months e 
year init, although for many years he has had 
no other country home, except when he has 
hired one in England. The value of their re- 
spective properties is about the same. Neither 
is wealthy for his position and both have had 
families of thirteen children. 





....Ata bazaar or fair held a few days ago 
at Bagshot, in England, Princess Louise and 
the Duchess of Teck, with Prince Leopold, 
sold busily at their stall. Princess Christian 
presided over the fruit and flower stall. The 
Duchess of Connaught did a brisk trade in 
terra-cotta busts of the Earl of Beacoustieid, 
among other things; while the Duke of Con- 
naught assisted the ladies who dispensed 
American drinks. 


.-..Gessi Pacha, the man who was most 
efficient in breaking up the Nubian slave-trade, 
has just died in the French hospital at Suez. 
A few hours before his death be was visited by 
the Khedive and by M. de Lesseps. The Khedive, 
much affected, begged the sick man to live for 
his children and for Egypt. Gessi thanked 
Lim, bursting into tears, and even the Khedive, 
impassive as he is supposed to be, broke down 
in emotion. 


....Mr. G. L. Harrison, who was authorized 
by Goveruor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, to bring 
William Penn’s bones to this country, has de- 
parted upon his errand. Mr. Harrison says 
that he will leave no stone unturned to accom- 
plish this daty. It is probable that he will be 
unsuccessful, as the English guardians of 
Penn’s grave have no intention of giving up 
their trust. 


.... Secretary Kirkwood has appointed Frank 
La Flesche, a brother of the authoress, “Bright 
Eyes,’’ to a clerkship in the Indian Bureau. 
It is the Secretary’s intention to familiarize 
him with Indian affairs, so that, after he has 
acquired such knowledge, he can be utilized 
as an Indian agent to his own nation. 


.... The Marquis of Lorne will, in all prob- 
ability, be the next viceroy of India, his royal 
wife having expressed a desire to visit that 
portion of her mother’s dominions. It is re- 
garded as a settled fact that the Marquis will 
abandon the governor-generalship of Canada 
in the Fall. 


..--Senator Hill, of Georgia, does not ap- 
pear to hold a high opinion of Jefferson Davis’s 
book. He says: ‘‘The number of people in 
the South who agree with the view of the war 
and its results as expressed in Mr. Davis’s 
work is too limited to have the slightest influ- 
ence.”’ 


....King Alfonso of Spain has abolished 
many of the strict forms of ceremony at court 
and is creating quite a revolution in Spanish 
society. Representatives from the provinces 
may now appear at royal receptions in their 
ordinary attire. 


--+-Only the second instance in history of 
an escape from penal servitude in Siberia is 
that of the Socialist, Mokrievitch, who recent- 
ly reached Switzerland in safety, after many 
perilous adventures. 


...-R. B. Sherman, the Republican nominee 
for governor of Iowa, is a relative of the Sen- 
ator and the General. He has held the posi- 
tion of state auditor for a number of years. 


.--.**Clovernook,”’ the old home of Alice 
and Phoebe Cary has beeu purchased, restored, 
and in honor of the two poets opened to the 
public, by Mr. A. Swift, of Cincinnati. 


.+eePresident Grévy, of the French Republic 
will be represented at the Yorktown celebra- 
tion by Commandant Lichtenstein, an attaché 
of his military household. 


....Captain Robert Hardie, the last survivor 
of the Dartmoor Prison massacre, died in Bal- 
timore, last week, in his eighty-third year. 


...-1t is said that Justice Stanley Matthews 


wil] present his entire collection of paintings 
to the Cincinnati Art Museum. 


....Seeretary of War Lincoln has three sons, 
the second, aged eight, being named after his 
immortal grandfather. 

....The Duke of Satberland and party left 
for Europe on Saturday last. 





Pebbles. 


A Man is known by the company he keeps 
out of. 





...-Adam never dared to use the silly slang 
** Some other Eve.” 


...-Acertain amount of opposition is a great 
help to a man. Kites rise against and not 
with the wind. 


..«»Massachusetts newspapers are to be 
prohibited from publishing marriage notices 
in future, because marriage is a lottery. 


....“' What makes the hair fall out?” 
asks a correspondent. Usually itis the prop- 
erty of the deceased that makes the heirs fall 
out. 


...“* The oldest inhabitant”’ {s not a natural 
Nar. He simply lets his imagination play in 
the open lot formerly occupied by memory 
and reason. 


....If a man who has not had the assist- 
ance ofa physician for twenty-four hours dies, 
bis death will be considered as sudden or un- 
expected and must be reported to the cor- 
ouer. 


....Time now for hafl-storm stories, where 
stones fell a foot deep, were aslarge as hens’s 
eggs, and destroyed over a million dollars’ 
worth of fruit in a space twenty rods wide 
by a quarter ofa mile long. 


...-An old yellow dogin Cologne 
Ran away with an old woman’s bogne ; 
But the wrathful old crogne 
Hit him twice with a stogne, 
And 'twas dreadful to hear the dog grogne. 


....Never marry for wealth, but remember 
that it Is just as easy to love a girl who has 
a brick house with a Mansard roof and a sil- 
ver-plated door-bell as one who hasn’t any- 
thing but an auburn head and an amiable dis- 
position. 


...“*Won’t you please play us something, 
Miss Hammerandbang?” asked Fogg. ‘I 
should like to ever somnch,”’ she sald, looking 
at her watch ; *‘ but really Ihave notime.”’ “8o 
I have heard,” said Fogg; ** but we will over- 
look tbat, you know.” 


...* I cannot sing the old songs,”’ shricked 
an amateur soprano, the other night; and 
while she took in breath for the next line a 
young man, who had looked in for a moment, 
was beard to remark, casually, but emphati- 
cally: “ You just bet youcan’t.” It broke up 
the concert on the spot. 


....A fellow fisheda rich old gentleman 
out of a mill-pond, and refused the offer of 
twenty-five cents from the rescued miser. “Oh! 
that’s too much!” exclamed he. ‘*Tain’t 
worth it.” And he handed back twenty-one 
cents, saying, calmly, as he pocketed four 
cents: ‘‘ That’s about right.” 


....A Danbury bootblack was in South Nor- 
walk when the train went through there, on its 
way to Hartford, with the nation’s military dig- 
nitaries. ‘Did you see General Sherman?”’ 
asked a citizen, this morning, while having a 
shine. ‘No. Was he looking for me?” was 
the response. The citizen was shocked. 


....4nztous Sister, to brother George, who 
bas just finished a sparring lesson: ‘‘ Promise 
me, please, never to box again. If you want 
something for protection, learn to fence.” 
George: “‘ Well, if I were ever attacked, I might 
not have a rapier with me.” She, triumphant- 
ly: “Yes, but you might not hay your box- 
ing-gloves either.” 


....An Of] City man, who suspected that his 
servant-girl was in the habit of using kerosene 
for kindling, put just a taste of nitro-glycerine 
in the oil-can, as a test. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, nothing happened, but a day or two later 
the gir] came around and asked him to subscribe 
something toward buying a new stove for her 
poor old mother, as the old one had fallen to 
pieces. 


..“* Well, I'm getting about tired of this 
‘ere life,’ said an ultra specimen of the genus 
tramp. “Going half starved one day and 
drenched to the skin another; sleeping one 
night in e barn, the next under a hedge, and 
the third in the lock-up—this life isn’t what it 
used to be. Tell yer what ’tis, boys, if 
*twasn’t for the looks of the thing, I’d go to 
work.” 


...- Ashe sat on the steps on Sunday evening, 
he claimed the right to a kiss for every shoot- 
ing star. She at first demurred, as became a 
modest maiden; but finally yielded. She was 
evcr so accommodating as to call his attention 
to flying meteors that were about to escape 
his observation, and then got to “ calling” him 
on lightning-bugs, and at last got him down to 
steady work on the light of a lartern thats 
man was swinging about a depot in the dis- 
tance where trains were switching. 











[July 7, 1881. 
* 
Literature. 
The prompt mention in our list of * Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera fer all volumes received The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 








THE NOVEL AS AN AGENT OF 
REFORM.* 


Ir has always been a question in literary 
criticism how farthe novelist may be al- 
lowed to employ his fictions to promote 
some ulterior purpose. The true novel has 
its end in the story and in the action. The 
author has no further design on the reader 
than to make him acquainted with his 
characters and to hold him fora certain 
time under the spell of the narrative and 
of the creations of his genius. 

But, whatever may be the canons of 
strict literary art, the earnest spirit of this 
age will enforce them leniently, and con- 
tinue to believe that good romances may be 
written to promote a good end. Did not 
Mr. Dickens employ this agent to good 
purpose, and has not Mr. Reade done the 
same? What would remain of George 
Eliot if the writer of romance is denied 
the right to advance with his fictions that 
view of life or of man which he happens 
to believein? In this country, with ‘“‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” in mind, We can hardly 
doubt that, whatever literary criticism may 
decide as to the class such works belong in, 
they have a legitimate place in our literature. 

The most remarkable change of opinion 
with regard to the uses of fiction has taken 
place apparently in the custodians of relig- 
ous literature and the publishers of books 
for the Sunday-school and general religious 
reading. Undisguised romances flow from 
these solemn ecclesiastical presses in such 
steady stream as to indicate that their man- 
agers consider such publications one of 
their functions in the world, and intend to 
make great use of them,as the means of 
promoting, their most commendable ends. 
Unfortunately, there are too many indica- 
tions that neither the authors nor the pub- 
lishers of these religious or reform romances 
have clear views of the limitations of fiction, 
or of the kind of responsibility assumed in 
employing it to promote the serious pur- 
poses of religion and good morals. 

If these novels were always or even gen- 
erally good, our scruples would be fewer. 
The terms on which a novel of any kind is 
permitied to venture forth with its web of 
fiction into this world of reality is that it 
shall be cleverly contrived and executed. 
We cannot see that there sbould be any 
abatement in the strictness of this rule as 
applied toa novelette published to promote 
religion or morality, though we do see very 
clearly that the great majority of them 
have been issued with very little attention 
to that point and simply on the ground of 
the good purpose they are designed to pro- 
mote. It seems to us quite as pertinent to 
intimate that purposes not executed are as 
bad in literature as in conduct; and that, if 
it is true, as some honored divines have 
taught, that *‘ Hell is paved with good in- 
tentions,” it may also be worth considering 
whether the excellent purposes and good 
intentions that are said to have presided 
over the birth of many of these religious 
romances have been executed well enough 
to save them from richly deserving the pen- 
alty of eternal fire. 

It is not always easy, in writing sober his- 
tory, to set down facts in the uncolored 
light of truth; but, when a writer commits 
himself to fiction, the temptation to stray 
away from truth, the difficulty to adhere to 
it, and the author's obligation to do so 
are all perhaps equally enhanced. The 
wonderful circumstance strikes us, how- 
ever, that these obligations are recognized 
and enforced in every other department of 
literature, but in this kind of religious lit- 
erature, where @ priori we should expect 
them to have a stricter application than 
anywhere, they have so far disappeared 
that many persons may consider our pro- 
testation a species of irreverence. 

We have much to say on this dependence 


*Hmpes Power. A Secret History of the Indisn 
Ring, its operations, intrigues, and machinations. 
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on stories to promote religion; but, as the 
points we have in view take a wider range, 
we prefer to extend them at once, so that 
they shall apply to all novels written with 
a reformatory purpos2 in view. 

We have no sweeping censures to pass on 
such books; but we are free to suy that this 
particular way of promoting a cause has 
been very much overdone. 

The romance whose title is given herewith 
is an example. On the fore front of the 
title page fact and fiction are mixed in in- 
extricable confusion. The story is The 
Hidden Power, but the exposition of it is 
A Secret History of the Indian Ring. 
What little hope remains after this is 
smothered by the preface, which assures 
the reader that no officer of the Govern- 
ment, living or dead, is portrayed in the 
book, and not even such an Indian as Red 
Iron. The whole work is still further 
thrown into the unsubstantial form of fic- 
tion by an elaborate tabulation of the 
dramatis persone. After all this pains to 
disclaim the historic character and to re- 
lieve himself of responsibility, the author 
shows in the first chapter that he does not 
consider that he is under engagement to 
his readers to keep off the ground of his- 
toric narrative; but assumes it directly, and, 
losing sight of everything else in his title, 
devotes himself to what he considers the 
secret history of the Indian Ring—its oper- 
ations, istrigues, and machinations, and the 
manner in which it controls the United 
States Government. Toall this heappends 
a defense of the army and a solution of the 
Indian problem. 

This is grave work, which requires exac*: 
knowledge, accurate thinking, and great 
steadiness of judgment. There should be 
no fancy and no fiction about it. The 
events collected together in such a narra- 
tive should not be drawn from scattered 
fields nor from periods of time more or 
less widely apart. In a case like this, the 
succession of the events isa part of the 
fact. For the purpose of evidence, events 
like these are never the same when the 
time, place, scene, and actors are changed. 
Mr. Tibbles may be ready with a fact or 
a dozen facts for every line in his book; but 
so long as the material of which the book 
is composed did not stand in the real events 
as it is put together by him, until he can 
say that these things transpired as related 
in time, place, person, and circumstance, 
his book remains, as far as the real Indian 
problem goes, a kind of jugglery. 

So much for the book in the historic 
light. As a story it has even less to say 
for itself, for it is not simply and purely 
astory. That shows on the face of it. No 
one can read these chapters and keep him- 
s:lf in the mood of fiction. He will con- 
tinually drop into that of history. If it 
were pure fiction, and he could hold him- 
self in the recognition of that view, the 
tale would have no bearing on actual per- 
sons nor on the United States Government; 
but it is impossible to read without making 
such unfavorable inferences, The reader 
is continually forced on by this kind of 
fiction to definite unfavorable conclusions, 
which no redsonable man is willing to 
entertain without a solid basis of fact to 
rest them on. The responsibility of fur- 
bishing such a basis Mr. Tibbles declines in 
the form and title of his book; yet he 
violates faith with bis readers, and drags 
them on to the conclusions about actual 
men and things for which he has disclaimed 
responsibility. This is neither history nor 
fiction; but it is a kind of abuse into which 
the novel falls very easily when employed 
to promote reform. 

It is fair to suppose that this is what 
makes the novel so attractive to a certain 
class of reformers. It seems to relieve 
them of the hardest part of their responsi- 
bility. They do not feel that they are re- 
quired to be as careful as to facts; history 
becomes more pliant; they are not under 
as strict responsibility; there is less danger 
of reply; and they can put their own case. 
But this, which makes the novel attractive, 
impairs its value as a means of reform. It 
leaves the writer without wholesome re- 
straint to tell the exact truth. If he is 
writing for religion or morals, his book is 
less likely to give the real facta of life; if 
he i. trying to help the Indian, his ardent 
desi es and bis general benevolence may 
ria .way with the hard sense of fact; and 





if he is writing for the market, the tempta- 
tion becomes both stronger and lower. 

We say these things within bounds and 
with reservations. Fiction will, no doubt, 
continue to be employed to satirize vice and 
folly and to promote reform; we expect 
to have abundant occasion to applaud 
such efforts; but we hold that the author 
of every such book, when he assumes a 
moral purpose or, indeed, a serious pur- 
pose of any kind into his plan, beyond the 
simple purpose of telling the story and of 
ending his work with the impression of the 
tale itself, ig subject to a strict responsibil- 
ity to history and dry fact. He cannot fly 
to fiction as an excuse for loose handling of 
fact. When itis a certain view of facts 
which forms the basis of his romance, 
their mutilation impairs the validity of his 
fiction. 

A story-teller pure and simple is under 
no obligations of this kind. He advertises 
beforehand his creations for fictions. He 
may write of magic and fairies, and turn 
the world upside down, as he will—we 
judge him by a different rule; but when 
he tells his story for a purpose he intro- 
duces a serious eler ~t into his plan. He 
puts himself in ci: | relations with the 
realities of life, and assume# a serious re- 
sponsibilty, by which his work must be 
judged. 


EDGAR FAWCETTS ACCOUNT OF 
OUR GENTLEMEN OF LEISURE." 


None of our writers has wooed success 
more faithfully than Edgar Faweett, nor 
deserved it better. The sprightly comedy, 
** A Hopeless Case,” was accepted by his 
friends as more than a promise. A Gentle- 
man ef Leisure, just published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, withont being a 
novel of large dimensions or ambitious plot, 
fills its own boundaries and executes its 
own design. It is short and the story is 
simple. Clinton Wainwright, the hero, is an 
American, who, at the age of twenty-five 
years, returns for the first time to New 
York from England, where he has lived 
since he was a child among what, the author 
assures us, without assuming to know much 
about them, is the most solidly respectable 
class of people in Great Britain. In front 
of the New Post-office he runs on Townsend 
Spring, a flashy Wall-Street broker, of the 
speculative gambling variety, who, with his 
wife, had traveled with Wainwright in 
Switzerland, where they both appeared to 
better advantage than at their home in New 
York. Townsend introduces him to the 
“Metropolitan” Club. His banker dines 
him. Everybody takes him up. Even Mrs. 
Spring’s fashionable dressmaker knows 
him at sight and accepts his cheque. It 
does not suit the plan of the author to 
carry, him to the opera and theater, nor to 
exhibit him in the museums, galleries, and 
public works of the metropolis. His plan 
is to satirize a certain side of American per- 
sonal character and life. Accordingly, his 
scene limits itself to the homes and the 
club-house, where he can best show it up 
in its impression on the English-trained 
American. The story is little more than a 
series of studies. Wainwright, if not intro- 
duced as a study, gives the background for 
the exhibition. Ruth Cheever, whom the 
hero marries, in spite of himself, is the cen- 
ter of a pretty and well-managed story; but 
the real interest of the book lies away from 
her and the story, in the studiesof a certain 
kind of New York snobbery, on which the au- 
thor lays out his strength. Wainwright comes 
to New York in theinsular ignoranee of 
an Englishman prepared to be bored. Noth. 
ing but the stern necessity of looking after 
his property brought him here. He is sup- 
posed, however, to have a true heart and a 
healthy mind. He falls in with much that 
might well disgust him. He gets an intro- 
duction (that most of us would shrink 
from) into the flashy vulgarity of the me- 
tropolis, and exhausts society there on its 
little and belittling side; but, amid all, he 
finds no difficulty in making his way to an 
inspiring acquaintance with the true and 
pure America. His Anglicanism van- 
ishes. His native American feeling shoots 
up. He marries an American wife, takes 
an American home, and determines to give 
himself to public life. All thishe does 
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with an English career open to him as the 
‘best part a man can choose in this world. 

Meantime, while this is going on with 
Wainwright, there is playing around him 
the wretched snobbery of ‘‘ Gansevoort,” in 
his new clothes, just out from London, and 
delivering his ideas in a dialect English in 
everything but that indefinable something 
whose persistence declared the whole per- 
formance an imitation. These cosmopol- 
itanized, unnationalized, and unmanly club 
men are the central figures of the story; 
placed there, however, not to be admired, 
but to be exhibited, for the public good. 
There are books around them; but they read 
nothing, unless it be the British peerage. 
Their talk is of dogs, and of dogs that 
fight. If they rise to larger things, it is 
only to horses, as a larger kind of brute. 
Their decadent virility reaches its hight in 
the scorn of politics, the last proof of 
effeminacy in a free country. Wainwright 
learns with astonishment that these men 
around him are not only wealthy citizens, 
but the social aristocracy. They were the 
men who received the Prince of Wales. 
Wainwright grows sober over the ripe and 
splendid luxury of a country which is 
scarce two hundred years old. He observes 
that we have an aristocracy, and that it 
is obtrusive, self-conscious, self-assertive, 
and in the same proportion just so much 
more objectionable and offensive than the 
self-poised and unconscious aristocracy 
of birth and historic institution. Amid all 
this snobbery, this imitation and poor- 
spirited, unnnational life, Wainright feels 
his way to the true America, which re- 
spects itself, which does read, and which 
does take an interest in politics, and whose 
art is not copy. 

It would be easy to point out defects in 
the book. It may be confined to too nar- 
row a range and run the risk of having 
given the history of a lot of club-men 
and of a city set for the representation of a 
nation’s life. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that, though such as these do not 
make all, there are enough of them among 
us to affeet the whole and to make it an 
object to satirize them. The characters 
talk too easily and freely about themselves. 
Ruth Cheever, coy, reserved, and noble as 
she is, puts herself after three days on the 
footing of alongintimacy with Wainwright. 
The style of the book is, in general, good, 
and the conversations are dignified, easy, 
and bright. There is too much adjective, 
especially in talking about things in New 
York. There is an occasional] lapse mto 
mannerism, as, for example, where Mr. Ab- 
ernethy, having received his congé, ‘‘ went 
away to suffer. He was forty-nine years 
old; he was a widower, with six children; 
but he went away to suffer.” This is, 
however, nothing, compared with the merits 
of the book. 

Ata time when the political life of the 
nation rests so directly on the people them- 
selves, when every citizen has as much at 
stake in the political history of the coun- 
try as there is of him to put at stake any- 
where, a book as clever as this and with 
such good shots in it at a class whose shame 
is that, with the power in them of doing 
much good, they only do a great deal of 
mischief, is not to be judged by its minor 
defects. 

The healthy work of the world is its re- 
demption and the tonic for its inhabitants, 
Politics is corrupt because so many who 
hold in their hands the power to keep it 
pure have withdrawn to the luxurious 
seclusion of a club-house life, and, 
while they surround themeelves with 
splendor and amass wealth, survey the 
results of their malfeasance with indif- 
ference. The essential vulgarity and un- 
manliness of such life, in contrast with 
the manliness of public spirit and of good 
work, is the excellent point of Mr. Faw- 
cett’s book. 

We close our notice with this delicious 
picture of the New York snob in his club- 
house: ‘‘ Well,” said a manly fellow, who 
sat by—‘‘ well, I had some good sport on 
that lake last summer. I fished with a pole 
for three steady hours.” ‘‘Ah! yes,” re- 
plies theother. ‘‘ It sounds infernally odd, 
my dear boy, to bear a man talk of fishing 
with a pole. Isuppose you mean a rod.” 
“Oh! well, a rod, if. you choose. Any- 
way, I caught four dozen fine trout.” 
‘Upon my word! I beg your pardon, old 








fellow; but it always amuses them so on 
the other side when we speak about catch- 
ing fish. There they don’t eatch them, 
you know. They kill them.” 





Mr. W. Fraser Rak, of England, opens 
the current number of The International with 
the continuation of “George Eliot’s Life and 
Writings,”” on the whole, one of the best no 
tices of this great novelist and particularly 
interesting as a comparison of her with Jane 
Austen and George Sand. Jobn M. Gregory 
describes “ An Experiment in College Govern- 
ment” tried in the Illinois State University, 
where an elective college police was organized 
among the students themselves. A. A. Hayes 
writes on ‘* The Pioneers of the Sierra Madre” 
with enthusiasm and knowledge. J. Brander 
Matthews has a paper on Alexander Dumas, 
jus, Eugene L. Didier, one on Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and Ehi Racbus another 
on the Zulu Kafirs. The brief career of Eben- 
ezer Porter Mason was brilliant enough and 
rich enough in results to make it more than 
worth while that he should be remembered. 
Professor Ed. 8. Holden, writing of “‘A For- 
gotten Astronomer,” chooses for himself this 
pleasant task and calls attention anew to the 
little monograph in which the late Professor 
Denison Olmsted, of Yale, who knew him 
well, commemorated his brief but brilliant 
career. Ivan Panin, writing on ‘‘The Assassin- 
ation of the Tsar,’’ gives a sympathetic 
view of the matter, which is another 
indication of what we have remarked be- 
fore, that Slavic and Romanic peoples do 
not look on assassination with horror, as 
the Saxon and Germanic raees do. 
The “Final Issue” of The Harvard Register 
comes to us with the numbers for April, 
May, June, and July in one. It is surprising- 
ly rich and full of good articles and contains a 
mass of statistic which hasbeen compiled with 
great pains and is of the highest interest to 
university men. Itis strange that such a mag- 
azine should drag for want of support. 
The Princeton Review comes out with a solid 
table of remarkably strong papers. Principal 
Dawson, of McGill University, opens with a 
review of ‘Continental and Island Life”; 
Principal Shairp follows with a paper on ‘ En- 
glish Poetry in the Eighteenth Century,”’ which 
reclaims for Pope some of the ground he has 
lost in recent criticism and puts In a good 
word for Cowper; Professor Fisher continues 
his discussion of the ‘ Historical Proofs of 
Christianity.’’ The present article is devoted 
to John’s Gospel, a subject which has engaged 
the author’s attention since he began to write. 
This paper ts fuller, riper, and more ad rem 
than anything we have before had from him on 
the topic. President Bascom contributes a 
paper of vigor and originality, though im- 
paired by occasional cloudiness of style. 
We cannot see how the author can har- 
monize the position he takes in this paper 
with his well-known strictures on the teleolog- 
ical argument. Professor Francis Wharton 
adds a continuation of his papers on “ Late 
American Statesmen,’”’ and Professor Moses 
Stuart Phelps concludes the number with an 
article on “Anthropomorphism.”’ An es- 
teemed correspondent, writing to us of the 
May number of this Review raises a point 
which he desires us to commend to the atten- 
tion of Dr. McCosh. While asenting to his 
assertion that the doctrine of causation re- 
quires to be restated, he wishes to submit the 
inquiry whether such eminent thivkers as Dr. 
McCosh and Professor Bowen, in their attempt 
to vindicate spiritual causes, are not getting 
on to the questionable ground of affirming that 
force in its inmost nature is synonymous with 
will, and whether they would not do them- 
selves better justice by “ accepting the teach- 
ing of experience that causation consists of 
devising and willing, and that it is executed 
by the use of forces external to the causative 
intelligence.”’ Our correspondent apprehends 
that, in the effort to invest force with the 
causative function, force, and: not will, may 
have to be recognized as the ruling principle 
in the universe. 


«-+.We have received two of Appleton’s 
Series of ‘‘ Home Books ’—Building a Home, 
by A. F. Oakey, and How to Furnish a Home, 
by Ella Rodman Church. The first is the work 
of a practical architect, and is filed too with 
sensible and helpful suggestions as to site, 
drainage, water, true and false economy in 
construction, besides a number of thoroughly 
artistic plans and illustrations of both exte- 
riors and interiors. That the author is a man 
of taste is shown no less in the style than in 
the substance of his book, which is pleasantly 
written, without that flippancy which has 
made some other popular books on house- 
building an offense. The second volume of 
the series, that upon furnishing, falls short of 
the first, partly because it is not so well writ- 
ten and partly because its author does not 
stand upon so high an art plane as does Mr. 
Oakey. There is, besides, too much slip-shod 
quoting of descriptions of interiors and of art 

















writers generally, without any intimation as 


to who these authorities are. Now it is a 
“literary sybarite’’ and again an ‘ English 
authority,” now an “apostle of high art’’ and 
still again it 1s the yet more indefinite “some 
one" who speaks. There is much in the hook 
that would prove valuable to middle-class 
housekeepers, for whom the book fs intended ; 
much also that an artist would condemn. 
Some of the filustrations are anything but 
artistic, notably the one entitled “A Lady’s 
Boudoir,”’ where the fireplace is treated as if 
it were a window. One eannot but wonder 
how the arm-chair of the choice old 
dining-room set at Knole got out of East- 
lake’s *‘ Hints’? and into the picture caNed 
** A Hall Corner,” where it serves asa peg to 
hang s coaton. There seems to bea want of 
moral sense in the getting up of many of the 
American hand-books on household art which 
are flooding our market. They erib boldly 
from the English books and from Clarence 
Cook, first taking a hint, and then a sentence, 
and perhaps a picture, and always ideas. Take 
Woman's Handiwork in Modern Homes, for ex- 
ample, by Constance Cary Harrison (Charles 
Scribner's Sons), in which two designs, taken 
from Mrs. Glaister’s hook on embroidery, are 
used withont credit. Oneis applied to a hed- 
valance, which hangs fn folds, but the pattern 
runs along straight and unbroken, just as 
given in Mra. Glaister’s hook, only reduced in 
size, with the effect of standing in the air, 
some inches from the stuff to which it is enp- 
posed to be applied. The other seems to have 
come in at second hand, through the Soctety 
of Decorative Art, who have made use of the 
design as given by Mrs. Glaister. The illustra 
tion professes to be a copy of their embroid- 
ery. In neither case does the English work 
receive any credit. Wiustrations of stitches 
and two designa for chair-backs are also taken 
from the book on embrofdery issued by the 
Royal School of Art Needlework. This little 
book, crammed as it is with deseriptions of 
work, reads too much, in many pages, like the 
catalogue of a museum, and it is too much an 
exponent of the Society of Decorative Art, and 
quotes its work, its rules, and ite exhibits with 
the persistency of an advertisement. Still, it is 
by no means confined to the work of this soct- 
ety, nor, indeed, to woman’s work, for it 
touches npon Coleman aud Tiffany, Bennett 
and Volkmar, and other masculine workers, 
with their works. Ita three divisions are 
Embroidery, Brush and Pigment, and Modern 
Homes, and any one who wishes to learn what 
has been or can be done decoratively in any 
one of these directions would do well to read 
the hook, which is neatly printed and fully and 
handsomely fllustrated. 


....Loukis Laras, in “Appleton’s Handy 
Volume Series,”’ by D. Bikelas, purports to be 
the reminiscences of a Chiote merchant dur- 
ing the Greek War of Independence. The 
translation from the Greek is well done by J. 
Gennadinus, and Interesting both as a specimen 
of modern Greek literature and as a study of 
life. Loukis Laras appeared first as a serial in 
the [estia, at Athens, in 1879, and was after- 
ward published in a volume, which reached the 
second edition, an unusual thing to occur ina 
public as limited as that of Greece. It was 
translated into French and well received in 
Paris. German, Danish, and Italian transla- 
tions followed, and it is now reprinted here 
from the English translation of Mr. Gennadiua. 
Ranthorpe was, we believe, the ‘second 
book published by George Henry Lewes. It 
appeared In 1847, five years after it was writ- 
ten. The reprint, by William 8. Gottsberger, 
requires only to be announced. It is reprinted 
with the original dedication to the unfor- 
tunate wife who survives the author. Its af- 
fectionate homage seems now like a satire,-—— 
Newman's America: An Encyclopedia of its Hia- 
tory avd Biography (Chicago: The Coburn & 
Newman Publishing Co.) is a quarto of 905 
pages of North and South American annals 
from the earliest times. The aim of the work 
is to meet the demands of the multitude and 
to serve them in the place of a library, It has 
the merits and demerits of books of this kind. 
The topics chosen are such as would be most 
Itkely to be inquired about by readers of the 
class for whom we suppose the book made. 
The information given under each head is 
adapted, both in quantity and style, to furnish 
what they would probably require and under- 
stand. Such a book may have its uses; but, if 
{ft belongs in literature at all, it is so low down 
that we do not know where to place 
{it nor how to criticise ft. ‘We have 
from Brentano’s Literary Emporium, in this 
city, the account of The Fifth American 
Chess Congress, held in New York, in 1880, with 
reports of the proceedings of the Congress, 
biographical sketches of noted early chess- 
players, and the games played in the grand 
tournament, all making a 12mo of 539 pages, 
under the cureful editorship of Charles A. 
Gilberg. We have already commended 
“ Appleton’s Home Books.” Home Grounds, by 
Alexander F. Oakey, is in some respects a more 
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valuable manual than the one which preceded 
it, a8 it treats of the arrangements of private 
grounds and the production of good effects in 
a limited space, by the laying down of lawns 
with drives and walks, fences, gates, and sum- 
mer-honses, etc. Among their text-books 
Messrs. Ginn & Heath publish M. Twllié 
Ciceronis De Natura Deorum Lrbri Tres, 
with the commentary of G. F. Schoemann, 
edited by Austin Stickney. In addition to 
the notes and commentations of Schoemann, 
the American editor has prefixed to the 
whole an unusually careful historical intro- 
duction, with a sketch of contemporary 
opinion, and each book in succession has a 
thorough summary of the argument. With 
such efficient aid, it isa dull student who goes 
astray in the reading of this important classic. 





---Among recent biographies we mention 
Cervantes, by Mrs. Ollphant (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.), a thoronchly good and every way 
enjoyable book. It makes no assumption of 
learned and critical treatment; but weaves a 
charming varrative from facts carefully and 
skillfully collected hy the author, which puts 
the reader in possession of what is known of 
Cervantes and sheds a new light on his great 
romance, ‘‘Don Quixote.’’———Very different 
in character must be everything from the pen 
of George Saintsbury; so, indeed, is his 
Dryden, in Morley’s *‘ English Men of Let- 
ters,” reprint.d by the Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. The reader has spread before him 
in these pages the very best work that he can 
possibly get access to on the subject. Mr. 
Saintsbury unites great literary and critical 
knowledge with a no less remarkable 
literary ability of his own; and, while the 
first qualification fnenres the accuracy and 
the fullness of his treatment, the latter 
enables him to give his work that fault- 
less and attractive stvle which goes so far 
with all readers. The Meesrs. Lippincott 
& Co. also republish from “ Blackwood’s 
Classics "’ Berkeley, by A. Campbell Fraser, 
LL.D. The vindication and exposition of 
Bishop Berkeley is a task which the failure of 
his own generation to understand him has 
thrown on ours. Curiously, this intense ideal- 
ist. seems to have anticipated some of the posi- 
tions of the later materialist philosophy—as to 
vision, for example. His speculations have 
recently attracted far more attention. This 
volume by Professor Fraser, of the University 
of Edinburgh, gives a concise and intelligible 
statement, which will prove a)! sufficient for 
general rea*ers.- The Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons commence the republication of the 
phttosophico-blographie series of English Pi- 








“losophers with Sir William Hamilton, by W. A. 


8. Monck, M.A., professor of moral phfloso- 
phy in the University of Dublin. The volume 
has little to say of the negative and de- 
structive criticism of Hamilton, except so far 
as it requires to be stated to explain his 
position, It {fs rather an exposition of 
what Hamilton taught than a review of it, and 
presents the Hamiltonian philosophy in a 
briefer and more systematic statement than he 
made himself, and concludes with an admir- 
able and very much needed glossary of philo- 
sophical terms. — The second volume in the 
same series is Duvid Hartley and John Stuart 
Mil), by G. 8. Bower, M. A. After a brief bio- 
graphical notice of the two philosophers, the 
author proceeds to unfold the systems and 
opinions of the two philosophers {on their con- 
nection with each other. In a subsequent 
chapter the author shows what advance Mill 
made beyond Hartley, and sums up the general 
character of the writings of the two philosophers 
and their place in the history of association 
iam and utilitarianism. 





..Of the oration proper, in the high and 
dienified sense of the term, we have no auch 
master as Richard Salter Storrs. We have 
called attention to the oration on Wiclif. This 
is now followed by another, on The Recog- 
nition of the Supernatural in Letters and in Life, 
delivered originally before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society in Harvard University, July 1st, 1880, 
and subsequently In New York, before the 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
and Art, April 11th, 1881. A subject more 
suitable and useful could hardly be found. 
especially for treatment at Harvard. The 
orator, after some definitions and touching of 
the notes he is to sound, speaks of the threat- 
ened loss to civilization in the auppression of 
the supernatural among the recognized influ- 
ences of life. He dwells on the relation of the 
human mind to the Infinite, and the function 
of the Infinite in the development of charac- 
ter. He shows how imagination is exalted 
and purified by contact with the super- 
natural; how all life gains from it in in- 
tensity; what effect the recognition of it 
has on character. He traces these infiu- 
ences out in their action on civilization— 
on poetry, on art, on life im general, on 
national character in times of supreme trial— 
and hints, as well, at the influence of such a 
recognition of the supernatural to hold a peo- 
ple above the dry rot which without it would 
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follow worldly or commercial absorption. To 
say that there is an occasional redundancy of 
imagery or excessive affluence of diction is 
only to put one’s finger on the fault which has 
followed orators from the beginning of the 
world down. In Dr. Storrs’s case it is a small 
price to pay for the majestic rhythm of his 
sentences, the grandeur and sweep of his 
thoughts. 


....-Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull is probably 
the only living scholar who can produce such 
a book as he bas just published, in an octavo 
of 98 pages, on Iudian Names of Places, etc., in 
and on the Borders of Connecticut ; with Inter- 
pretations of some of them. Mr. Trumbull 
points out in his introduction that Indian 
names are not mere meaningless place-marks, 
as with ns; but are composed of adjectival and 

bstantival e} ts descriptive of the object 
to which they were applied. He gives in the in- 
troduction a list of these substantival and 
adjectival elements which are of common oc- 
currence in New England, and notes, as far as 
he has found time and means to do so, the 
form of them given by early recorders or 
which they have assumed in modern usage. 
He classifica these elements into (1) Land 
Names, (2) Water Names, and Adijectivals. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Trumbull should be 
obliged to confess that, after searching ten 
years for the leisure to complete these lists, he 
has not been able to find it, and that he can- 
not find the stillefurther leisure required to 
complete the analysis and classification of the 
vocabularies. 





It would not be easy to find anything 
more complete and thoroughly artistic m ite 
kind than The First of May. A Fairy Masque. 
Presented ina Series of 52 Desiqna by Walter Crane. 
(James R. Osgood & Co.) The basis of the 
illustration {s a simple masque in two acta, 
with a dramatis persone of fairies, evil spirits, 
rusties, children, elves, etc., who carry on in 
fairy form the great strife between good and 
evil, light and darkness, happiness and trouble. 
The dramatic stream is carried on in two lines 
in the text and in the designs. which keep pace 
with it om every page to the end. They are in 
Walter Crane’s well-known style, wrought out 
with great fullness and richness, and with his 
characteristic sweetness, grace, and fertility of 
invention. The fllustration is done by some 
form of the heliotype process, and in the 
edition we have on India paper. Only tavo hun- 
dred copies are printed. 


.-There is a quality of neatness and com. 
pleteness in the title of the Rev. Joseph 8. Van 
Dyke's Through the Prison to the Throne, which 
not only makes it appropriate to illustrations 
of life drawn from the biography of Joseph, 
bat which is highly characteristic of the book 
itself. The career of the patriarch is traced 
from his birth at Hebron to his tomb at Mac- 
pelah, with much felicity in narrative and il- 
lustration, In pithy, charming sentences, with 
good sense and the very excellent ability to 
make one life illustrate and assist many others. 
It isa good, stimulating, healthy book, to be 
commended to readers of all classes. 


..American reprints of the Revised New 
Testament multiply. The lest we have re- 
ceived is an exact reprodaction by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, of the English edition, in new 
long primer type. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Victor Hugo presented his new two volumes 
of poems to President Grévy, who {s an accom- 
plished scholar and who acknowledged the 
gift in the following note: ‘“‘My dear and 
illustrious fellow countryman: I have just 
read ‘Les Quatre Vents de l’ Esprit,’ which you 
have done me the honor to send me. They are 
as fine as anything you have written, but they 
cannot add to your glory. Pray accept my 
congratulations and thanks.”’ 


‘The Fate of Madame La Tour" is the 
title of a novel to be published in a few days 
by Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. It 
treats of Mormon life in all its phases and is 
written by Mrs. A. G. Paddock, who has lived 
in Utah for many years. Letters from the 
governor of Utah, the poet Whittier, and 
others will preface the work. 


“Meta Landers’s’’ papers on Tobacco, pub- 
lished in Tae INDEPENDENT, will be published 
in atract form. ‘* Meta Lander’”’ is the nom de 
plume, we believe, of Mrs. Margaret Woods 
Lawrence, of Marblehead, Mass., wife of Dr. 
E. A. Lawrence, formerly of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and daughter of Dr. 
Woods, of Andover. 


With the August number Scribner's Miga- 
zine will appear under its new title of The 
Century The size of the pages will be the 
same as before, but the margin will be nar- 
rower and the form enlarged, thus in reality 
adding fourteen pages of reading matter to 
the periodical. 
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to Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co., of this city, de 
nouncing as utterly false the charge now be 
ing made thatina sermon in his new book, 
“These Sayings of Mine,” he plagiarized 
from Dr. Lorimer, of Chicago. 


Judge Tourgee is busily engaged upon 
dramatization of his famous work, “‘A Fool's 
Errand.” He is assisted in his labors by Mr. 
Steele Mackaye, the celebrated actor and play- 
wright, who willadé it to his repertoire, when 
completed. 


The ‘‘ American Men of Letters” Series in 
preparation by Messrs. James R. Osgood & 
Co. wii] eommence with a Life of Washington 
Irving, by Charles Dudley Warner. 


“The Letters of Madame de Rémusat ” have 
been pnblished in Paris and have an important 
historica] bearing upon the famous “‘ Memoirs” 
of the same lady. 


For some months Marshal MacMahon has 
been engaged upon “A History of My Pres- 
idency,”’ assisted by one of his former 
adjutants. 


An elaborate illustrated work on ‘ Butter- 
flies,’’ by Samuel H. Scudder, is in preparation 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 


Ex-Secretarv-of the-Navy Thompson has 
nearly completed his work on the “ History 
of Protection.” 


An edition, in one volume, of the “‘ Rossetti 
Shakespeare ” is being prepared by Mesers D 
Lothrop & Co. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Useful Book for the Sunday-School 
Teacher. 


From Eeypt to Palestine, 


through Sinai, the Wilderness, and the South 
Country. Observations of a Journey made 
with Special Reference to the History of the 
Israelites. By S.C. Bantiert, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Dartmouth College and lately 
Professor in the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. With Maps and Llustrations. 8yo. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


President Bartlett's Book, ‘From Egypt to Pales- 
tine,” is far above ordinary books of travel. It bears 
on every page the evidence of thorough classical and 
biblical scholarship and is a real help to those who 
wish to study Bible lands in the light of the Bible 
and the Bible in the light of the Bible lands. Having 
gone over the same route as Dr. Bartlétt and with the 
game drag cman, 1 can testify to the accuracy and 
value of his work.—Rev. Pxitir Scuarr, D.D. 








PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


6” Sent by mat, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
**The ripest thought of one of the 
foremost scholars and observers of our 
time.??—Boston JourNnaL. 


IDEALITY IN PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


By BensaMiIn PEIRCE. 
12mo. Cloth. With a steel portrait of author. 
$1.75. Sent by mall on receipt of price. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Ideality in Science. 
Cosmogony. 
From Nebula te Star. 
Plavet, Comet, and Meteer. 
The Ceoling of the Earth and Sun. 
Potentiality.—Appendix. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Beston. 


Of Dr. Cheever’s New Book, Faith, Doubt, 
emd Evidence, the WN. Y. Observer says: 
** Many points of modern disputation, new theo- 
ries, and o'd heresies are here examined with mi- 
eroscope and sca/pel, maleing a book which will not 
Sail to instruct and entertain the most thoughtful 
reader who wixhes to be familiar with the literature 
of unbelief and the answer to skeptical critics.” 

ee ee eee $1.50. 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., New York. 


*.* Sent prepaid. on receipt of price. Frac’ 


by mail, 
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“PAGES THICKLY STREWN WITH GEMS.” 
—Christian at Work. 


LITERARY STYLE 


AND OTHER ESSAYS, 


By WILLIAM MATHEWS, LL.D. 
12me. Price, $1.50. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
“Even better than any of its predecessors.” —Cht 


cago Inter-Ocean. 
“ Its influence is excellent and ennobling.”—Stand- 
ard, Chicago. ™ 


“Sparkling with ne. clear h thought.”"— 
Some Journal, Now Your mst of * 


“ Dr. Mathews is th aon Smiles of the 
apostie of the doctrine of sel?-he) p at he is more 
polished than his prototype and all of his books fur- 
Bish attractive and stimulating contios for both 
young and old."—Episcopal Register, Philadelphia, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. Price, $1.50. 
b GREAT CONVERSERS. Price, $1.5°. 

'ORDS: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. Price, $1.50. 
HOURS WITH MEN AND BOOKS. Price, $1.50. 
“MONDAY CHATS.” Price, $2. 

ORATORY AND ORATORS. Price, $2. 


€3" Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


8. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


Publishers, Chicago. 


who have had Dr. Greson’s ‘Ages before 
Moses’ will be glad to have his new volume, The 
Mosaic Era. This volume is on Exodus, Levit- 
teus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, and is a Sitting 
sequel to the first. It will be found an admirable 
help in the study of the Sunday-school Lessons for 
the coming six months.” 
One vol., 12mo, 360 pages. Price........... $1 50. 
ANSOW D. F. RANDOLPA & CO., 
900 Broadway, corner 20th st., New York. 


*s* Or sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt af price, 
Fractions may be sent th postage stamps. ad 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A New and Important Work 
on Africa. 


BOW | GRODSED AFRICA: 


from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, 
through Unknown Countries. 
Discovery of the Great 
Zambesi Affiu- 
ents, ete. 
By MAJOR SERPA PINTO. 


With 24 Full-page and 118 Half-page and 

emailer Iliastrations, 13 small Maps, 
and 1 large one. 
Emra Cloth. $7.00. 


Twe vols., Sve. 


“Such narratives are always welcomed. The latest 
contribution to this fascinating Literature is em- 
bodied in Major Serpa Pinto’s two substantial vol- 
umes, a work that abounds in information as yet 
sealed to the world and episodes of the utmost 
interest ; a book, in fact, which every one who cares 
to be acquainted with the secrets of Africa will have 
to read."—London Daily Telegraph. 


“It is racy, amusing, interesting, and ip ite way 
highly valuable as well. He tells the story of his great 
feat in crossing from Benguela to the Zambesi ina 
straightforward fashion and with much fresh vi- 
vacity. Asa whole, Major Pinto’s book is at once 
a charming romance of African travel and a useful 
contribution to African geography.”— Pall Mall 
Budget. 


*,* For Sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


ain 


PETER HENDERSON, 


agation and culture. Great care has been _— to ob- 
Eating all kno or common names; and a 
of Botanical and ‘General 


rehensive glossar. 
Bort : / racticesis also given, which 


cultural terms and 
will be found of great value, even to the expe 
Horticu! turist. 

For reference, Henderson’s Handbook of Plante will 
fay meet the wants of those engaged in Horticulture 
in this country. 

Itis a large octavo volume of four hundred pages, 
Prous on J ped ony and ey bound in — 

post-paid by mail, on receipt of 


“ PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
36 Cortlandt St., New York. 


CLERGYMEN 


will find a larger assortment of books specially 
adapted to their use at our store than at any other 
store in the ey. ns inducements for sum- 
mer orders. Catalogues 
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905 Washington St. vopposite Ola Old South), Boston, Mass. 


epular Books offe 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


N. waaRas & SONS, 
per cent. discennt from 

Pov hers’ prices. Juat issued. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Jean... oe OS 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ms ; 
.% 


37 PARK ROW, New Yerk. 
— aig A to any address. Send 
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ELSON’S |! 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangeii 
Suxp ror CaTatocus. 
T, NELSON & SONS,42 BieeckerSt., N.Y, 
A. 5. BARNES & CO... Educational Publishers, N.Y. 
~~" R CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for July 
LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE for July 


BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME. 
BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME. 


FIFTEEN ENTERTAINING ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
FIFTEEN ENTERTAINING ARTICLES AND STORIES. 


PRICE 23 CENTS. 
For Sale at all the News Stands and on all the Trains, 
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LITERARY REVOLUTION. 
3 CE CENTS ¢ each, formerly $1 00 91. rederick 
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50 Cards, C Chromo, motto, roses, etc., all new style, 
name on, 10c. Samples 10c. G.A. Spring, N New Haven,Ct. 








All Gold, Chromo and Lit'g. Cards (no two alike) 

Name On, 10c. _Cunrron Bros. » Clintonville, Conn. 
50 New Styles, Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet nck 
aunese Cards, name on, l0c. Card Mills, Northford 
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Medical College = Hospital | = 
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T.8. HOYNE, M. D., 
1639 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ru. 


Fort Edward _ Collegiate Institute, 


2. 4 tr ae be opens Sept., 1881. 
—_ and 


— 
capacious and attract- 
i Ponda parlors “lake and study rooms. A 
-years gollege course for ladies and 

gentlemen. Coile 
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E. KING, D.D.. Fort Epwarp, N. Y. 


PINCKNEY"? AORN aE FOR | SCHOOLS 


1, Supplies Schools and aie wien Teachers. 
2. 8u plies Teachers with Positions. 
8. Sells and Rents Schoo! Pro) 
. rNGoot Schoo Seputese and gives Information of 
Publishes A: ool and College Pireste e 
nest vORTH PINCKNEY, 


Domestic Bulialng. co Broadway and "Peale 
treet. New York. 


DR. R. WAKRING’S POUGHK KEPSIE MIL- 
ITARY INSTITUTE, 

B. J. Lessing, the bistesten. writes: ‘For years be- 
fore our son Was under yous care, I knew from Re 
vents Ae a the value of = eining of the 

A ey tudies in school any 
~~ 4 we should feel that to have him under your 
inesrastion would be a real blessing for him.” 

Send for circular, or, better yet,come and see for 
yourself. 


AM sR. SCHOOL IN zur Estab. 8 e 
reliable pA had FY = esss Bureau 855. 
i. aids vail who want well walified Te Teachers. 
2. Gives Parents information of Schools. 
8. Represents skilled teachers wanting positions. 
4. Sells and Rents Schoo! = 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., ary 
7 East } 1dth St.. near Fifth’ ‘Avenue, e, New ork. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


opens October Gen 1. wou the ik a 
a | poate 


(\HESTNUT-STREET SEMINAR a 
/ Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Prine! ala. 
The thirty-second year of th’ ling and Day 
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HESTNOT ST TREET, "Philadelphia, 
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AGENTS WAN WANTED. 
Pg yp ern 


ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federat GOVERN. 
MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 
worksever published. Send for particulars and terms. 
Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 


5 Dey Street, New York City. 





$55.66 4 een hon 


EB. G. BID POUT & CO. 10 Barclay Street, New York 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WIL- 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 

pared to offer extraordinary inducements, 
whereby from one to six thousand dollars 4 year can 
be made. There never was a better time to engage in 
achines, as all the machines made 
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firadlev Garretaon & C N. ath St., Phile 
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Samples ) 3 °. *Riaress JAMES He H. JOHNSTON ON £OO., 
mples Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘MUSIC PUBLICATION 8. 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


Tanp VOCE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 
DE. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation @ 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore snoguales. and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new 4s can 
be found in no other similar collection, 

HEAR OICE contains 192 pages, 
pages larger —, the ordinary size) beautifully 
Besind on ine, te toned paper, handsomely and durably 

und in board 


Per dozen ex 35 cents by 
Mey A Ne single apes soomnen p. (board covers) mailed 


on rece} 
D VOICE will be su plied al 
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JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Ne, 5 Union Square, N. Y¥.; Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saic the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
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ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPa. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 








Of Sheet, WXBG....... 2... 22 essere ccessereceeces $2 ov 
TheSame in Arties hs Proof, signed and attested 
by F. b. r, the ist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Emgraver..............-s+5++-+.5- 20 00 
THE AUTHORS THE UNITED STATES ee 
The e, in ‘Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
itchie, the Engraver..........0.ssesseees+ «+ 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20. 106 
EX.VICE. PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE ant DENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. - 
IN bees Sesto ee wereeess eCeeesereeeese 
EDWIN WM. STANTON. Size, 16x20 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.............. 106 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





“INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By roams B. Sepennes, Bound in Cloth. a 


The 
0¢@ 
orders, ‘a the cash encl 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway New York. 
a —— 


FILES FOR THE B INDEPENDENT. 





We have had so many y inquistes for Files or 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT siuce the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange — 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-tive cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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Religious Intelligence. 
THE TUNKERS | AND THEIR 
TROUBLES. 


Tae Tunkers have stood alone in their 
intense hostility to modern ideas and to 
what they regard as worldly in character 
and tendency. They have entered into fel- 
lowship with no other denomination of 
Christiane, and have refrained from dis 
charging the ordinary duties of citizens, 
that they might avoid the contaminating 
influence of the ‘‘world.” In late years, 
however, a progressive party has arisen 
among them, and they have become divided 
among themselves as to many matters of 
practice. There may be said to be three 
parties: first, the Progressives; second, 
those who contend for the old order; and, 
third, the moderates, or those who occupy 
a middle position and deprecate, on the one 
hand, departures from the established order 
of the Brethren, and, on the other, ivtoler- 
auce of differences and too rigid adherence 
tounimportant thetters. The Progressives 
have a weekly organ, printed in Berlin, 
Penn., which refers to the recent annual 
mecting of the Brethren as indicating 
progress in the denomination. It says: 

“Who would have believed in the year 
1865 that in sixteen years our annual meet- 
ing would be held on the campus (that’s 
Latin) and under the very shadow of a 
Brethren’s college, and that the standing 
committee would hold its sessions in one of 
the recitation rooms of the college in which 
there stood at the self-same time a musical 
instrument even a forte-piano? And let it 
be recorded by the historian, sacred and 
profane, that such an event did occur, in 
the year of our Lord, 1881, at Ashland, 
Ohio, U. 8. A.; but, by way of a foot-note, 
the same historian should insert that the 
same great council had decided that the 
colleges of the Church shall not be called 
the Brethren’s colleges, when it can be 
conveniently avoided, 

** Another fact may as well be stated—to 


wit: that at the same meeting a collection 
was held for the building of a meeting- 
house and parsonage in Denmark, and that 
pearly three thousand dollars was collected 


and subscribed for said purpose. And this 
is a most wonderful feature of the meeting, 
for sixteen years ago such a collection 


would not have been tolerated on the 
grounds of the annual meeting. These 
items are regarded as unmistakable marks 


of procress in the Church by those who 
think these things are as they ought to be.” 


Progress of this sort does not seem to be 
very radical or dangerous, but it has caused 
a seces§ion. A council of the Old-order 
Brethren has been held in Maryland, at 
which a protest was adopted against the 
course of the Annual Meeting in tolerating 
*‘erave departures from ancient princi- 
ples.” A platform of principles was accept- 
ed and a resolution was passed to withhold 
the Holy Kiss from all who fellowship pub- 
licly or privately in anywise those who 
‘‘ endorse the latter-day inventions of the 
Modern Annual Meeting Councils,” 

This platform, which is a very remark- 
able document, consists of twenty-two 
articles, a few of which we give herewith: 


‘If. Baptizing penitent believers by trine 
Immersion, both administrator and candi- 
date going into the stream, accompanied by 
the laying on of hands and prayer in the 
water, there being no Gospel for baptizing 
either sick or well persons in a mechanical 
vessel, in a house or outside. See Matt. ili, 
16: Acts viii, 38; xvi, 34. 

‘IIL. Feet-washing according to the 
general practice of the Church called dou- 
ble mode. 

“TV. The Lord’s Supper a full meal. 

* . * - * 7 * 


‘VIII. Sisters to have their heads cov- 
ered with the plain white cap, according to 
the established order, and that the brethren 
also have their heads uncovered in time of 
praying or prophesying. 

‘*[X. Plainness in all things by all, and 
uniformity in nonconformity to the world 
according to the old order. 

“*X. Colleges and high schools, being of 
the world, belong not to the Church nor the 
humble followers of Christ. 

“Xt. Sunday-schools not of Gespel au- 
thority. 

‘‘XIT. Taxation for missionary purposes 
unscriptural. 

**XIIL Salaried or paid ministry un- 
scriptural, as understood by our ancient 
Brethren. 

‘“XTV. Special educational preparation 
for the ministry not according to the Gos- 
pel, as understood by our ancient Brethren. 

“XV. No life insurance. . 

“‘XVI. No oath-bound or secret orders, 

“XVII. Non-resistance. 

“XVIII. Non-swearing. 

* 7 - * ~ * 
“XXII. Brethren not to be permitted to 





party voting 


en ip political affairs b 
ote under the 


Iding oath-bound o 
civil laws.” 
It does not appear that the adherents to this 
platform, so far, are very numerous. 

The regular annual meeting of the Breth- 
ren at Ashland, O., devoted much time this 
year, as in former years, to answering 
queries from district meetings in regard to 
the mode of dress. It was decided that a 
church letter ought not to be given to a 
member who does nof dress in the uniform 
of the church; that only those who con- 
form to the order of dress be appointed on 
committees to settle difficulties arising on 
this subject; that those only who dress 
themselves and wear their hair according to 
the regulations should be appointed dele- 
gates to the Annual Meeting, in which such 
only are permitted to speak; that sisters 
may wear coats of acertain pattern (in 1866 
sisters’ overcoats were classed with jewelry 
and other vain things); and that sisters 
ought not to wear hats. A committee was 
appointed to deal with the editor of the 
Progressive Christian for criticising the An- 
nual Meeting. 

The Meeting continued four days, and 
the altendance was estimated at between 
5,000 and 10,000. The delegates were fed 
in a tent, 1,500 sitting at the table at one 
time. A small charge, it appears, was 
made for meals. One of the Tunker papers 
states that some complained that fifteen 
cents should be charged for supper. 





Tue Irish Presbyterian Assembly has 
taken decided action on the question of instru- 
mental music. A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Christian World writes of it as follows: 

‘The whole of Friday, not only from ‘ morn 
till dewy eve,’ but op past midnight and till 
the bright dawn of next day appeared, was oc- 
cupled with the long-expected discussion on 
the instrumental music question. Of this I 
shall only say that, after nine years’ experience 
of itas a burning question, it was time to set- 
tle it in another fashion than that ultimately 
decided upon, which I fancy will inno way 
tend to the peace of the Church. Very few 
expected that those ‘ northern lights,’ yclept 
country elders, would take the trouble to 
come all the way to Dublin to fight against 
that sinful ‘kist o’ whistles’ which the Rev. 
R. Workman had introduced into his church 
at Newtownbreda ; but so it was, and when | 
saw the wonerful contingent arriving at the 
Great Northern Terminus, on Friday morning, 
I read in their faces that they meant to win, 
andso they did. Not to attempt even a sum- 
mary of a debate, every argument of which on 
both sides has been aired in the Assembly any 
time these nine years, the conclusion ultimate- 
ly reached was to prohibit completely what 
bas hitherto been regarded as on erance, 
and to command the offending congregations, 
on pain of discipline. to get rid of their organs 
and harmoniums forthwith. This decision 
was reached by a majority of 21, the numbers 
being 206 against 185.”"’ 

There has been a decrease of 1,221 commun- 
icants during the year. 


...-The Triennial International Sunday- 
school Convention has been held in Toronto, 
a large delegation being in attendance from 
this country. The Hon. 8. H. Blake, of 
Toronto, was chosen president. The statisti- 
cal secretary states that there are in the 
United States 84,730 Sunday-schools, with 
932,283 teachers and 6,820,835 scholars; in 
Canada, 5,740 schools, with 42,912 teachers and 
856,330 scholars. The number of converts 
added to the Church in 24 states and five terri- 
tories was 123,532. Delaware is the only 
state lacking an interdenominational Sunday- 
school organization. 


....The Friends appear to be still slowly 
decreasing. In 1871 the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting had 6,000 members ; now it has 5,650. 
In 1871 the New England Yearly Meeting had 
95 ministers and 4,408 members; now it has 
112 ministers and 4,399 members. There has 
been in ten years, therefore, a gain of 17 min- 
isters, 12 elders, and a loss of four members. 


....A census of churches in London Sunday 
morning, May 6th, shows that in sixty-three 
Episcopal and fifteen Dissenting chapels there 
were only 11,120 worshipers, and exclusive of 
‘officials and their families and poor attend- 
ing for relief’? only 7,625. The Episcopal 
churches, having a parochial population of 
75,919, had a total of 6,731. 


...-An advance guard of 16 Jesuits, who 
have been expelled from the Republic of Nic- 
aragua, have arrived in Panama and the others 
are expected shortly. They have been ex- 
pelled on account of having stirred up, it is 
alleged, the Indian revolt last year and be- 
cause they are regarded as dangerous to free 
institutions. 

....Dr. Stacy was chosen president of the 
Methodist New Connection Conference, last 
month, at Halifax, England. This Church has 
an important mission in China, which reports 
this year 58 chapels, 55 churches, 5 mission- 
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aries, 1,091 members, and 228 probationers. 
This shows an increase of 15 chapels and 189 
members, 


.-.»The American Home Missionary Society 
has relinquished to the New West Education 
Commission the further prosecution of the 
work of establishing and maintaining Chris- 
tian common schools in the southwestern ter- 
ritories. 


...-Dr. Sheldon Jackson is about to visit 
again the Presbyterian missions in Alaska, 
taking with him a saw-mill for Hydah, The 
four central points of the mission are Fort 
Wrangel, Sitka, Chilcats, and Hydab. 


....Mr. Moody invites those who wish to 
spend the month of August in Bible study to 
gather at Northfield, Mass. He will be assisted 
in the Bible-meetings by Dr. Andrew Bonar, 
of Scotland. 


...-The English Primitive Methodist Con- 
ference, recently in session in Hull, teports 
1,149 ministers and 185,316 members, a gain of 
2,625. The Rev. C. Kendall was elected presi- 
dent. 


. .. The commission appointed to prepare a 
creed for the Congregational churches will 
hold its first meeting in Plymouth Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., September 27th, at 8 Pp. Mm. 


.... The expedition of the American Board to 
Bihé, Central Africa, is reported to have arrived 
at Bailunda, 200 miles from the coast, and to 
have been cordially received by the king. 


.... The Methodists will observe Friday, Au- 
gust 5th, as a day of fasting and prayer for 
the blessing of God upon the Ecumenical Con- 
ference. 


....The French Methodist Conference held 


its session this year in Paris. It reports 166 
chapels, 29 ministers, and 1,775 members. 








Hlissions, 


THE NATIVE CHURCH IN WEST- 
ERN TURKEY. 


BY THE REV. HENRY 0. DWIGHT. 





Missions za enterprises in foreign lands are 
apt to meet. im certain circles, the criticism 
that they fail to secure a permanent hold upen 
the mass of the people. The changed life 
of the converts is styled an exotic civilization. 
Apparent successes of missionaries are said to 
depend upon their personal influence, so that 
the new order of things will certainly deterior- 
ate upon the withdrawal of foreign influence 
and foreign funds. 

This criticism is perhaps most often made 
by those least acquainted with the actual faets 
of modern missionary history. Yet there is in 
it somewhat of foundation. Missionary en- 
terprises, like all other benevolent undertak- 
ings, encounter the danger of pauperizing tte 
objects of their solicitude. Without great 
judiciousness as to amount and application in 
the use of funds by missionaries, the people 
whose rise into a Christian civilization is de- 
signed to be aided by these funds may fall into 
habitual dependence upon them. In more 
than one mission-field the danger of such pau- 
perization of converts has been imminent. 
The day has been when converts to Christian- 
ity expected and received almost anything 
which they chose to ask of a missionary; but 
a more extensive study of the fruits of such 
gencrosity on the part of missionary societies 
has led to a change of principle throughout 
almost all American missions. Im the present 
epoch converts find upon the very threshold of 
the Christian life the physical burdens of that 
life set before them. Churches and schools 
are offered to them as benefits for which they 
must make sacrifices, and aid toward the 
establishment of these institutions is offered 
to tl’em only on condition of manly self-help. 
The present epoch of missionary policy marks 
the second stage of the progress of evangeliza- 
tion. In the first stage missionaries were 
largely occupied with destructive labor ; in the 
second stage, they have before them the prob- 
lem of cultivating a Christian civilization, 
pure but indigenous, in the place of that which 
they have sought tooverthrow. Their success 
in breaking the power of ancient systems of 
corruption is of interest to the Christian world. 
Their success in establishing a Christian sys- 
tem rooted in the soil as well as in the hearts 
of peoples who differ in race from themselves, 
will be a triumph of the power of the Gospel 
which must thrill the hearts of all Christians 
who understand its importance. 

These remarks have been called out by the 
debates of the annual meeting, just closed 
in this city, of the Mission of the Ameri- 
can Board to Western Turkey, The Western 
Turkey Mission is the oldest and the nearest to 
European influences of the four missions 
which the A. B. C. F. M. maintains within the 

“Turkish Empire. After forty years of labor, it 
has by the grace of God fairly eonquered not 





only a standing-place in Turkey, but the atten- 
tion of all the people of the country. Its ter- 
ritory embraces the western part of Asia Minor, 
with the extreme south of the Balkan penin- 
sula, and in this territory it Las been a means 
of establishing 29 Evangelical churches, with a 
membership of 1,766. It maintains or aids in 
maintaining Evangelical worship io 104 differ- 
ent places. The schools which it supports, in 
whole or in part, contain 5,000 students of all 
grades. The Mission has made use of all these 
instrumentalities, among others, in breaking 
down the barriers of superstition ané prejudice. 
Ite work of destruction is accomplished, and 
at this meeting it has, as never before, found 
itself face to face with the problem of con- 
structing stable, permanent institutions upon 
the foundations which it has by God’s grace 
been able to lay. 

Much of the time of this meeting was occu- 
pied with the discussion of a paper prepared 
by the Prudential Committee of the Board. 
This paper is a memorandum of general prin- 
ciples of disbursement to be observed by those 
entrusted with funds of the Board for work in 
Turkey. It suggests that aid to churches and 
schools, grants for the construction of per- 
manent buildings, and expenditures for the 
erestion of a Christian literature should here- 
after be limited to cases where the people are 
ready to meet a fair share of the expense. It, 
therefore, advises the Mission to make educa- 
tional institutions, as a rule, self-supporting, 
and to use for the work of evangelization 
{tinerant ministers, who shall be agents of the 
Mission, and who shall be handed over to the 
people and settled over local charges, only 
when the people are willing to pay one-half, 
at least, of the needful salary. In short, this 
memorandum urges the Mission to take another 
long step forward in the matter of inducing 
the ehurches to assume the responsibility of 
maintaining and managing the permanent ip- 
stitutions of their Christian civilization. 

The importance of this memorandum wiil be 
seen from what has already been said. It will 
be a test of the permanent value of work 
already accomplished. If the missions in Tur- 
key succeed in carrying out the principles of 
the memorandum, a single small step further 
in advance will remove the Americav laborers 
from the larger part of the field, leaving the 
full management of the new order of Christian 
institutions to the native churches. But if, on 
the other hand, the missions fail in executing 
the principles of this memorandum, the failure 
will show that the future of all the schools, 
churches, etc. establixhed by the Board in Tur- 
key lies in unhealthy dependence upon the 
treasury of that society. 

The principles of the memorandum were 
accepted without dissent. In fact, the theory 
that underlies them has long been practieed 
by the Western Turkey Mission. But the long 
debate uson the manner of giving immediate 
and practical effect to these principles revealed 
the peculiar difficulties which surround the 
missionaries in Turkey at this critical period of 
their work. 

In the department of literary work the Mis- 
sion took action, without much hesitation, 
which will increase slightly the proportionate 
price of books hereafter to be published, and 
will thus insure the return to the treasury of 
the full cost of their manufacture. 

But in the case of other departments of work 
no such immediate action seemed posible 
Seeing that the condition of the country is 
such that question of bare bread to eat is a 
matter of anxiety with multitudes of the peo 
ple of Turkey; seeing that within the limits of 
the Mission the payments of the people in sup- 
port of churches and schools already equa 
about four dollars in gold for every taxpayer 
connected with the Evangelical congregations ; 
seeing that the people are inclined, under such 
circumstances, to regard appeals for larger 
contributions as indicating a lack of sympathy 
with their distressed condition, the way to an 
immediate and general enforcement of the 
principles of the memorandum seemed barred. 
Moreover, the conditions of life in different 
parts of the Mission are so different that a 
universal rule for adoption in al] the stations 
is extremely difficult of elaboration. If the 
local organizations, for instance, are told that 
they can have no aid for church-building ex- 
cept on raising one-balf of the sum among them- 
selves, some of them will long be deprived of 
the privilege of a church-edifice. A church in 
the interior can readily raise $300, which will 
pay half the expense of erecting a suitable 
chapel ; but a church of no larger membership 
im a sea-coast town will find it nearly impossi- 
ble to raise the $3,000 to $5,000 which is the 
half cost of the church which it requires. 

After due consideration of these difficulties, 
the Mission took a vote, which, while acknowl- 
edging the impossibility of laying down a rule 
as to time and means, binds it to the full adop- 
tion of the suggestions of the memorandum. 
‘As far as possible, the estimates for 1882 were 
made to conform to these suggestions. 

At the meeting of the Western Turkey Mis- 





| sion, in 1880, certain measures were adopted at 
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the instance of the Bythinia Union (of local 
churches) which were intended to give those 
churches a larger share in the management of 
the general work of evangelization and oduca- 
tion conducted by the Mission. This year the 
Bythinia Union again held its eessions-in Con- 
stantinople, at the same time with those of the 
Mission, and recurred to the subject, declining 
to enter upon the arrangements proposed in 
1880. Since the whole subject of co-operation 
between missionaries and their brethren of the 
churches {s intimately connected with the 
transfer of responsibility contemplated in the 
memorandum, there was no serious clashing 
of views involved in the failure to approve the 
details of the plan of 1880. The Mission, there- 
fore, assured the Union that, although the de- 
tails of that plan seemed to have proved 
unpractical, practical exemplification of co- 
operation in the various station-fields would be 
cordially sought and offered by the missiona- 
ries. In fact, this result must necessarily fol- 
low the execution of the principles of the 
memorandum. 

In this same direction of practical co-opera- 
tion between foreign and native organizations 
the Mission took action looking to the future 
surrender to native management of its weekly 
newspapers. and also of the training school for 
young men located in the Nicomedta field. 
All of the relations between the two bodies in 
session at the Bible Honse in Constantinople 
were cordial, and the spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship was marked and pleasant to behold. 
Both bodies united more than once for relig- 
fous exercises, with mutual advantage. 

Other questions of great importance before 
the meeting of the Mission were those arising 
from the growth of the Evangelical movement 
among the Greeks. Men give evidence of 
conversion. They understand only the Greek 
language, and cannot, therefore, unite to edi- 
fication with existing churches; but they are 
too few and too poor to provide the half-sup- 
port of a pastor, which is, under existing rules, 
a necessary preliminary to the organization of 
a separate church. Are these brethren to be 
debarred the privileges of churchmembership 
because of their financial inability and their 
peculiarity of language? Or shall the Mission 
risk the danger of ill effects upon the manli- 
ness of these new-born Christians, and, break- 
ing its own rule, give them a pastor whom 
they do not support ? 

Or, again, Greek young men must be edn- 
eated for work as evangelists among their 
own people. The mission has at Marsovan a 
seminary for theological instruction, which, 
with great difficulty, bas been manned and 
equipped to do good work, and has been ex- 
pected to educate Greeks and Armenians 
under one roof for a common work in the 
Master’s vineyard; but the Greeks of the sea- 
coast do not, like their fellows of the interior, 
understand Turkish, and they feel unwilling 
to go to the Mission Theological Seminary, 
where they would be considerably removed 
from a Greek atmosphere. However superior 
the advantages for theological education which 
they would enjoy at the Marsovan Seminary, 
they fear that they would Jose in Greek liter- 
ary attainments during their residence there. 
Shall the Mission meet the natural aspirations 
of these patriotic young men, and establish for 
them aseparate theological seminary? Can 
the Mission hope for men and means to equip 
astrong seminary for Greek-speaking Greeks, 
without crippling the seminary which is 
already fitted to give theological education to 
alicomers? Is it not far better to bave one 
strong theological seminary than two weak 
ones ? 

All of these questions received long and 
careful attention. It was finally decided to 
leave the question of a separate church for 
Grecks to be considered in the light of future 
experience, and to make further trial of the 
possibilities of the existing seminary, before at- 
tempting to build up another one. 

This meeting of the Western Turkey Mission 
has been a most interesting one, on account of 
the importance of the questions before it. The 
interest of its debates was bightened by the 
participation in them of delegates from the 
Missions of the Board to Eastern Turkey, to 
Central Turkey, and to European Turkey, who 
were present throughout the meeting. The 
meeting continued during eighteen days, of 
which six days of hard work were devoted toa 
rigid scrutiny and discussion of the estimates 
to be presented to the Prudential Committee 
for the expenditare of mission funds for 1882. 
The results of this meeting goto show that 
the Mission, face to face with the necessity of 
taking another step toward surrendering work 
to native Christians, is at an interesting crisis 
of its history, and that it fully appreciates the 
importance of this crisis. At the same time, 
all reports from the field go to justify an us- 
surance of its ultimate success in effecting the 
difficult and delicate transfer to the native 
churches of the financial and administrative 
responsibilities which belong to them of 
right. 

ConsTawTINOPLE, TURKEY, June 8th, 1881. 





Hews of the Week, 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD SHOT BY 
AN ASSASSIN. 


On Saturday, July 2d, while standing in the 
Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Depot, at 
Washington, the President of the United 
States was shot twice, by Charles J. Guiteau, 
an Illinois lawyer, the latter shot taking effect 
in the back and causinga wound which it is 
feared may prove fatal. 

President Garfield was at the time convers- 
ing with Secretary Blaine, preparatory to en- 
tering the cars, on his way to Jer-ey City, 
where he was to meet his wife and carry out 
a premeditated trip, including a visit to the 
Williams College Commencement. The first 
bullet passed through the shoulder, and be- 
fore he had recovered from the surprise the 
President was struck by the second and fell 
to the floor, bleeding profusely. Mr. Blaine, 
Postmaster-General James, and others who 
were to accompany the President on his trip 
rushed to his assistance, while the assassin 
attempted to escape. At the door he was 
seized by a policeman and taken to jail. Upon 
being captured, he made no resistance, ex- 
claiming : “I did it, and will go to jail for it. 
Iam a Stalwart and Arthur will be Pres- 
ident.””> On being searched, several letters 
and papers were found in his posses- 


sion, one being addressed to General 
Sherman, requesting him to guard the 
jail, and another headed “‘To the White 


House,”’ in which he gave his reasons for com- 
mitting the deed. He was recognized as 
Charles J. Guiteau, a Jawyer of Chicago, 
whose habits were eccentric, and who had 
been haunting the White House for some 
weeks, begging for an appointment to some 
consulate. 

In the meantime, the w 
had been conveyed to the Executive Mansion 
in an ambulance, guarded by a platoon of 
mounted police. Upon his arrival, he was im- 
mediately surrounded by a number of eminent 
physicians, while a detachment of troops were 
stationed on the grounds, keeping out intrud- 
ers. By this time the news of the attack had 
spread through Washington, and was rapidly 
being telegraphed all over the country. The 
wildest excitement prevailed and it was 
rumored that the President was dead. Con- 
tradictory reports were received for some 
time, and it was not until the afternoon that 
the “extras? were able to present any news 
in detail. 

The first official telegram dated from the 
White House contained the declaration that 
the President was mortally wounded and was 
failing fast. This news was received as a fact, 
untillate Saturday night, when a slight change 
for the better was reported. This improvement 
continued throughout Sunday until the even- 
ing, when a change for the worse was noticed. 
From that time upto the present writing the 
President’s condition bas fiuctuated and he 
still remains in an extremely dangerous condi- 
tion. The bullet has not been removed; but 
itis supposed to have passed through the liver, 
and, though there are instances of recovery 
from such wounds, the chances are not favor- 


able. 
The President has remained conscious 


throughout and shows great nerve and cour- 
age. Immediately upon reaching the White 
House, he dictated a telegram to his wife, who 
was staying at Long Branch, endeavoring to 
allay her fears and asking her to come to 
Washington. A special train was immediately 
placed at Mrs. Garfleld’s disposal, and she 
arrived at her busband’s bedside by seven 
o’clock on Saturday evening. She has since 
shown great powers of endurance and self-con- 
trol, though but recently recovered from an 
{liness which nearly proved fatal. Mrs. Gar- 
field has been assisted in her task of nursing 
by the wives of the Cabinet officers, all of 
whom are with her at the White House. 
Vice-President Arthur received the news of 
the attempted aseassination upon his arrival 
in New York from Albany, in company with 
ex-Senator Conkling, on Saturday morning, 
and both gentlemén expressed the greatest 
consternation upon hearing of the catastrophe. 
Gen. Arthur remained in New York until late 
Saturday evening, when a dispatch arrived 
from Secretsry Blaine, in which the members 
of the Cabinet urged bis attendance at the 
Capital. Acting upon this advice, which was 
seconded by Mr. Conkling, the Vice-President 
took the midnight train for Washington, in 
eompany with Senator Jones, of Nevada, with 
whom he is now staying, at the Capital as a 
guest. On Sunday morning he visited the 
White House, and expressed his sympathy 
with Mrs. Garfield, since which time he has 
been in consultation with the Cabinet. 
Telegrams and cable messages from all parts 
of the world have been pouring in since the 
shocking event became known. The Queen of 
England, the King of Spain, and other foreign 
dignitaries have personally extended their 
sympathy, and telegrams of sorrow and con- 
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dolence have been received from hundreds of 
cities in this country, the South vieing with 
the North in its endeavor to express their hor- 
ror at the deed and their sympathy with the 
suffering President. Regardless of party lines 
and distinctions, the whole country has united 
fm praying for his recovery, and every tele- 


graph office is surrounded by a throng of citt- 
zens, eager to obtain the latest news from 
Washington. On Sunday in many of the 
churches prayers were publicly offered for the 
President, and a number of preachers made 
the attempted assassination the subject of 
their gules discourse. In many cities the 
usual Fourth of July celebration was omitted 
or postponed, in consequence of the universal 
sorrow prevailing and the precarious condition 
of the wounded President. 

The contest at Albany still continues, 
though the great calamity at Washington bas 
utterly driven it out of the public mind. It is 
universally expected that the attempt on Presi- 
dent Garfield's life will speedily put an end to 
this unseemly struggle and but little interest 
is attached tothe result. The only noteworth 
event in connection with the contest last wee 
was the withdrawal on Friday of ex-Senator 
Platt as a candidate for re-election. His sup- 
porting votes were divided between Governor 
Cornell, Judge Folger, and Mr. Crowley, and 
this event alone is considered as plainly n- 
dicating an agreement or result of some kind. 
The grand jury of Albany County have in- 
dicted Senator Sessions on the charge of 
bribery. 

At the time of our going to press the condi- 
tion of President Garfield is more favorable than 
it has been at any period since the shooting, 
and, though by no means out of danger, his 
attending physicians express considerable en- 
couragement and hope for a satisfactory 
result. 

A crazy man was arrested in Washington 
on Tuesday last, being found with a large re- 
volver and uttering threats against the life of 
Secretary Blaine. 





Tue trial at Constantinople of the per- 
sons supposed to have been instrumental in 
mardering the late Switen Abd-ul Aziz bas 
resulted in the conyiction of Midbat Pacha 
and eight others, who have been sentenced to 
death. Izzet Pacha and Seyd Pacha, who were 
also implicated, have been sentenced to ten 
years’ penal servitude. 


-The Land Bill is progressing favorably 
in the House of Commons and an early pass- 
age is predicted. No difficulties in Ireland 
have been reported of a serious nature. Herr 
Most, publisher of the Freheit, has been con- 
victed of inspiring to murder and has been 
sentenced to sixteen months’ imprisonment. 
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SEWER-CAS 


CREMATOR! 
Sewer-Gas Annihilated. 


Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis- 
ease will then forsake your house. You will sleep in 
a pure atmosphere. Wife and children will be safe 
from typhoid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. You will not need to travel for better air. 
The Cremator will protect and exhilarate you. 

The Cremator makes a draft down through all your 
drain-pipes, and through an air-tight chamber in the 
kitchen range, where all germs, odors, and malarias 
are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure. Always at work. A perfect 
protector. Call and see it at 

1367 er 58 Broadway, New York; 
Neo. 175 High St., Boston; and 
Ne. 620 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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Artistic Bronzes, Clocks, and Dec- 
orative Porcelain. 
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‘ JEWELER, 
206 FIFTH AVE., MADISON SQUARE, 
between 25th and 26th Streets. 
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HOTEL FENIMORE, 


@. L. PEABODY, Manager, 
JAMES BUNYAN, Proprietor, 


will open June 20th. First-class, with all modera 
improvements. Fine boating and fishing. For terms, 
etc. address 

- HOTEL FENIMORE, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Columbian Hotel, 


SARATOGA, N. Y., 
Opposire Conoress Perk. 
OPEN JUNE ist TO OCTOBER Iter. 
C. E. PALMER, Proprieter. 
H. G. PEABODY, Clerk. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. | 
THE AMERICAN, Saratoga, N. Y. 
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UNITED STATES AND ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
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NOTICES 


e@"All commorications for the Editcrial. Literary 
News, and Misceilaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ad‘: 4s0ed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, ?,.0. Bex 2787. 

§&@ Ail coa. x unications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commeicial Editor. and all business 
eommunications from subscribers and advertisers lo 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&@” Remittances should be made payable to Tax 
Inperenpenrt. 

&@™ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address « 
the writer; not sarily or publication.b asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

&#” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

t@” Persons desiring the return of their manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot. however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE TRAGEDY AT WASHINGTON. 


AT the moment of this writing President 
Garfield still lives. His condition, though 
critical, is not without hope. The vation’s 
prayer is that God will spare him to his 
family and his couutry. If prayer can save 
him, the assassin’s purpose will fail. 

The noble bearing of the President in 
this hour of supreme peril and trial con- 
spicuously discloses the character and heart 
of the man. The dispatch which he dic- 
tated to Mrs. Garfield, at Long Branch, and, 
when learning tbat she had started for 
Washington the words ‘‘God bless the 
little woman. I bope the shock won't 
break her down,” show the heart of the 
Presideut toward his wife. ‘‘ Conceal 
vothing from me,” said the wounded map, 
‘*for remember that I am not afraid to 
dic.” When the indications of approaching 
death were exciling the deepest anxiety 
among his physicians, he asked Dr. Bliss 
what his prospects were, saying: ‘‘ Are 
they bad, Doctor? Dou’t be afraid. Tell 
me frankly. I am ready for the worst.” 
Being told that his condition was critical 
and that he probably could not live many 
hours, he replied: ‘‘ God’s will be done, 
Doctor. I am ready to go, if my time has 
corne.” 

James A. Garfield, the lawyer, the orator, 
the staiesman, and the President, has said 
a great many splendid things; but these 
words falling from his lips last Saturday 
eclipse them all. They are too precious to 
be lost or forgotten. Culled, without a mo- 
ment’s waruing, toconfront the most solemn 
reality of our earthly life, and that too just 
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American people can bestow, he met the 
apperently impending event with a calm- 
ness, courage, cheerfulness, and self-posses- 
sion that will enshrine him in the respect 
aud affections of all mankiod. Whether he 
lives or dies, the country will not fa:l to 
remember and appreciate this magnificent 
display of personal character. God be 
gracious to our noble President! 

The American people, since the adoption 
of the Constitution, have chosen eighteen 
different persons to the Presidency, of 
whom James A. Garfield is the last. The 
attempt at assassination has been made upon 
the lives of three of these persons. The 
first allempt was on the life of President 
Jackson, on the 30th of January, 1835, and 
if the pistol’s cap had not missed fire he 
would have been shot and probably killed 
on the spot. A little more than sixteen 
years ago, on the 14th of April, 1865, the 
lamented Lincoln fell a victim to the as- 
sassin’s bullet and died the next day. 
Last Saturday, July 2d, 1881, President 
Garfield was shot, with the intent to kill 
him. These assassinations, accomplished 
or attempted, are at the rate of one in 
every six persons chosen to the Presidency 
by the people. 

The purpose in each case was to kill 
the President of the United States. The 
official character of the victim was the 
reason for the assassin’s chvice. Exch case 
had its special circumstances. That of 
President Jackson grew out of the passions 
begotten by the nullification theories and 
attempts in South Carolina. That of Pres- 
ident Lincoln had its birth in the late war. 
That of President Garfield is explained by 
the assassin himself. ‘‘I am a Stalwart,” 
shouts the murderer, immediately after the 
bloody deed, ‘‘and Arthur will be Pres- 
ident.” This lets out one thought in his 
mind, Whatever else it may suggest, it 
shows that he contemplated the transfer of 
the presidential office from Mr. Garfield to 
Mr. Arthur, and that this transfer was, at 
least, ope among the reasons of his action. 
This proves no conspiracy to which anybody 
else was a party; yet it does suggest that 
the Conkling contest with the President, 
begun at Washington and now pursued for 
more than a month at Albany, hus formed 
the cirmumstances, at least in part, out of 
which the murderous purpose was begotten 
in the heart of this self-announced ‘‘ Stal 
wart of the Stalwarts.” One theory in his 
mind was to be their helper, by killing the 
President and putting Vice-President Ar- 
thur in bis place. 

These are terrible precedents to contemp- 
late. They bring before the American 
people grave questions. Is the presidential 
office, hestowed by their elective action, 
whose term begins and ends in every four 
years, to connect with its high honor special 
danger to the life of the incumbent by the 
hand of an assassin or a conspiracy of as- 
sassins? Does the man who accepts and 
holds the office incrense the chances that 
he will die otherwise than by a natural 
death? Is it to be less safe for himto walk 
the streets of Washington or to travel 
anywhere in this country than if be were 
a private citizen? These questious come 
home to the heart with thrilling emphasis 
The nation owes it to itself to protect the 
life of its Chief Magistrate with the utmost 
vigilance that the agencies of law can sup- 
ply. 

Whether Guiteau had any confederates 
or whether the deed of blood was exclu- 
sively the creation of his own wind and 
heart, with no knowledge or co-oy eration 
on the part of anybody clse, is a question 
that can be better answered after the whole 
matter shall have been investigated in its 
minutest ramifications. Either supposition 
may be true, and the officers of law should 
leave no stone unturned in ascertaining 
which is the true one. Nothing has as yet 
come to the knowledge of the public to 
show that Guiteau had any accomplices, 
and sincerely do we hope that no such fact 
exists. 

The death of the President would at once 
devolve the duties of the office upon Vice- 
President Arthur. Most earnestly do we 
hope and pray that such a change may not 
occur. We have criticised with severity 
the conduct of Mr. Arthur in the Conkling 
squabble, and have not said a word that we 
wish to take back. His conduct has been 





elected, and were the people to-day called 
to vote for or against him as a candi- 
date for the Presidency, we have po doubt 
that he would be overwhelmingly defeated. 
The course pursued by him has offended 
and disgusted nine-tenths of his own party. 
But should the contingency occur by which 
he will becomé President, the country will 
and must accept the fact with profound 
regret, hoping that his bad example as 
Vice-President will have no imitators in the 
future, and that, profiting by his own re- 
flections and the grave responsibilities of 
the high office, he will make a better record 
for himself. The Vice-President ought te 
be a man who is fit to be President, and it 
is with sorrow that we say that the record 
of Mr. Arthur as Vice-President does not 
show this fitness. 


WHAT ARE THE LESSONS? 


WE are not to learn from this horrible at 
tempt at assassination, over which the world 
mourns, that the United States has become 
a Nihilistic Russia, and that we must, for 
his protection, imprison our President in 
the White House and fence him, whenever 
he steps abroad, with platoons of soldiers. 
General Grant was right in saying that, if 
this indicates Nihilism here, the conspirators 
must be extinguished; but such is not the 
fact. 

We may learn the atrocity of the crime 
of maligning our rulers. To paint them as 
‘*branded frauds,” to speak of them with 
coutempt, isthe first step toward murdering 
them. During the last administration and 
this there has been a fearful amount of vitu- 
peration of the Chief Magistrate by news- 
papers and angry officeholders, whose 
logical outcome, in the person of weak- 
miuded partisans, was murder. This mur- 
der is one of its fruits. 

Another lesson is that our civil service 
needs reforming sadly. No other cause 
produces so much malignity toward rulers 
as disappointment in not receiving from 
them office. Guiteau was a disappointed 
applicant. Had he known that a right 
system made appoiniments independent 6f 
the President’s personal will, President 
Garfield would not have been murderously 
attacked, nor President Jackson before 
him. 

Yet another most bitter lesson is the im- 
portance of choosing a worthy Vice-Presi- 
dent, as well as President. The choice of 
Arthur was imposed, against itsgwill, on 
the Chicago Convention by a soured and 
defeated leader. Should the President die, 
as is still npre likely, we shall have four 
months of Garfield against four years of 
Arthur. That is not what was intended. 
Yet already three presidents—Harrison, 
Taylor, and Lincoln—bave died within a 
few montbs after their inauguration, and 
Garfield may be added to their number. 

A chief lesson has been the supreme 
sacredness of the family as the unit of the 
state. When James A. Garfield was shot, 
the country was just recovering from its 
anxicty for the health of the President’s 
wife. He had watched over her sick-bed 
night and day, administering her medicines 
with his own hand, doing the service to the 
farmer’s daughter who became the partner 
of his early hopes and the mother of his 
children, from which the most exalted 
position and the most absorbing business 
can absolve no son of Eve. As soon as he 
had been carried to his chamber, his first 
act was to dictate a dispatch to_ his 
invalid wife, telling her that he bad 

been seriously hurt, how seriously he could 
not tell; that he was himself, aud wanted 
her to come on soon; and Abat he sent ber 
bis love. And she came. Two great rai]- 
roads took her to Washington with all the 
speed that steam could command. The 
business of the country stood aside and 
ceased its throbbing movement that one 
weak little woman might fly to the hus- 
band that needed her. Men stood with 
uncovered heads and women wept pite- 
ously as the single car swept by that 
bore one woman. How many hearts 
could think of nothing but the poor wife 
and the poor mother. They recalled 





the day, but so few weeks ago, when the 
prcud Chief Magistrate of fifty million 
men, turaed, after taking bis inaugural oath 
and reading his inaugural message, to kiss 
his wife andmother. There were those who 


atrical; but now we are glad that the family 
was not forgotten even in the most solemn 
pageant of the state. 

Fifty-five years ago last Monday died 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, on 
the anniversary of that declaration of 
independence which one of them had 
written and the other eloquently defended. 
Fifty years ago last Monday died another 
loved President, James Monrve. Last Mon- 
day the air was thick with the fear that the 
day should add another nume to the list of 
those to whom it was fatal and glorious, The 
sky was dark with clouds of prayer ascend- 
ing to Heaven. When have we had so sad 
an Independence Day? God save the Presi- 
dent of the United States! 





THE DEAN OF TRINITY VS. THE 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER: 


Trinity is not yet the archiepiscopal see 
which some of the faithful have boped 
might be erected in New York; but its 
rector is apparently ready, with candles 
lighted and “‘ liturgical enrichments,” as he 
calls them, in store to furnish forth at least 
a deanery, should such good fortune befall. 
Meantime, he is determined that the world 
shall know what manner of prelate will 
stand at the head of old Trinity. 

Weare not familiar enough with such 
things to know whether the high ritualistic 
tumescence the rector of Trinity is now in 
is a necessary and promising step of the de- 
velopment into a dean or vot; but certainly 
it is, in the present stage of it, very much 
out of rhyme with the well-seasoned dean 
who presides over Westminster. 

We lay, for example, the Rev. Morgan 
Dix’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Prayer-Book of 
King Edward VI” beside Dean Stanley’s 
‘Christian Institutions,” and they vanish 
away into solemn farce or a kind of high 
comedy. The rector is as careful as any 
drill-sergeant as to canonicity and rudric- 
ity. He puts in every canonical thing 
until he comes to the word ‘ Protestant.” 
There he stumbles, and shows a rebellious 
spirit, whicb (to judge from the example of 
Westminster) is not the thing for a dean. 
He even lets this contumacy rup to sucha 
hight of passion as to declare that ‘‘ Pro- 
testant” and “ Frecthinker ” are convertible 
terms. The Dean of Westminster docs not 
seem to mind itif they are. At ail events, 
he wants the thinking free. 

Mr. Dix fills the aisles of his dim sanctu- 
ary with the protest that men who ass.il 
the Pope and the Virgin canavt. restrain 
themselves. The next you know, they as- 
sail Confession, Real Presence, Vestmeuts, 
Lights! All this grows very comical when 
one reads in the Dean’s pages that these 
vestments, for which the rector is ready to 
die, are not the priestly things he makes all 
this noise over; but simply the common 
clothes of primitive times’ which the min- 
isters wore, instead of the priestly canonic 
als, tv show that they were not priests, but 
simple ministering brethren. As to these 
mysterious candles, which fill all Trinity 

with such thrills of palpable emotion, they 
were simply the matter-of-fact lights which 
cast their useful flicker over the worslip in 
the dim caves of the Catacombs. Still the 
Dean is lenient. Ifthe rector’s darkuess is 
of a kind that can be helped with a candle, 
let bim have as many as he wants. To 
Dean Stanley all these matters of vesture 
and gesture now belong among those trifles 
which are not worth the time it takes to 
oppose them. De minimis non curat lex. 

But what would the high-minded Dean - 
say, should he read in these homilies from 
one of the oldest Protestant churches in 
New York that Ridley, Latimer, Cranmer, 
and Hooper ‘‘ died for a thing that was not 
worth dying for”; that it was high time 
their measures should be stopped, and that 
** God stopped them ” by the hand of Bloody 
Mary? The rector of Trinity exults in the 
death of Edward VI and the succession of 
Mary. “Mary Tudor saved the Catholic 
religion in England.” Archbishop Cranmer 
belonged among the ‘‘strange folk” of 
those days, and Dr. Dix has ‘‘ sometimes 
thought that we waste our sympatby on 
them.” He flings in Cranmer’s martyr face 
his two marriages, as if there were shame 
in either or both, and carries the comedy to 
a low pitch to make a point against thepoor 
widow, after her sainted husband had been 





burned to ashes at Oxford! 
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If it disturbs free-minded Episcopalians, 
as we know it does, to find sach tiings 
published by their own presbyters, it may 
console them to reflect that their own 
divines have furnished both the solvent 
and the antidote. A little wisdom is so 
much better than a great deal of folly that 
they can tolerate Dix for the sake of rejoic- 
ing in Stanley. 














LIBERTY IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, SOUTH. 


Tue Soutbern Presbyterian Church is in 
couvulsions, present and prospective, over 
the recent examination of the Rev. N. M. 
Lang by the Presbytery of Memphis. That 
examination developed the alarming fact 
that Mr. Long, ‘‘ who was proud of the 
privilege and opportunity of saying that he 
was brought up in the New School Church,” 
proved the quality of his training by ad- 
vancing extreme New School views as to 
the nature and reach of the atonement, and 


_ to other kindred doctrines, and also to the 


nature of subscription to the Church creeds. 
After a severe questioning, which made 
manifest the existence of two parties in the 
presbytery itself, the examination was sus- 
tuined, six ministers and six elders of the 
extreme Old School sort voting in the neg- 
ative. Whereupon the minority entered 
the usual protest, and declared their inten- 
tion to take the case into Synod, with a 
view to the conservation of orthodoxy aud 
the exclusion of all New Schoolism within 
the Southern Church. Whereat the ma- 
jority answered the protest vigorously, and 
iidlicated a disposition to defend their de- 
cision before the bigher courts. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Lang is, to quote good Dr. Raiuy, in 
hoc statu. 

To make the case more perplexing to the 
truly orthodox soul. the venerable Dr. 
Ross, of Alabama (once aleader in the New 
School body of the North and memorable 
for his secession from that body on account 
of slavery), has written a public letter to 
Mr. Long, telling him in plain terms that 
the Memphis Presbytery had no right to 
question him on any point wherein the 
New differed from the Old, for the reason 
that all such differences were expressly set 
aside in the union between the Old and the 
New School parties inthe South. He main- 
tains that the Southern Church is itself a 
composite; that subscription to its creed 
may be rigid or free as the subscriber 
pleases; that its ministers may preach either 
limited atonement or general atonement, as 
they choose; and so on, ad libitum. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Ross himself is writing 
scme vigorous articles in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian, in which he also shows his 
New School training bya most decisive 
condemvation of the Princetonian notions 
respecting particularistic election. Nay, 
more: he arraigns the Confession itself as 
to the doctrine of decrees, and does not 
hesitate to declare his disagreement with 
many of its statements under that head. 
What are we coming to? Is it true that 
the Southern Church, in receiving Dr. Ross 
and his New-School associates, did cov- 
enant to be silent on such cardinal issues as 
these? Is it true that a man like Mr. Lang 
can stand up before a Southern presbytery 
with his mouth full of New-School heresies, 
apd yet claim admission and recognition at 
its bands? And, if the foundations are 
thus destroyed, what shall the righteous 
(who regard the Cumberland Presbyterians 
and all other heretics with such holy hor- 
tor) do for their own protection? We 
warn them that this New-School taint 
seems tu be in the very air, pervading the 
continent from ocean to ocean. 





CHURCH PARSONAGES. 


Many of the churches in Boooklyn, N. 
Y., as in other places, are the owners of 
parsonages in which their pastors or rectors 
reside, and which are rented to them or 
taken iato the account in fixing the amount 
of their salaries. The board of assessors of 
Kings County have, until this year, been in 
the habit of regatding these parsonages as 
exempt from taxatiun, and, hence, omitted 
to assess them for a tax levy. This year, 
however, upon a careful examination of 
the subject, the board came to the conclu- 
sion that the Jaw not only justified but re- 
ried that all these like any 
Other taxable real estate, should be placed 
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upon the assessment rolls for taxation. 
They have accordingly determined to 
change their practice, and include church 
parsonages in the list of taxable real estate. 

We have no doubt that this construction 
of the law is the correct ove. The Revised 
Statutes of this state, after providing that 
‘all lands and all personal estate” within 
the state shall be liable to taxation, and 
after defining the import of the term 
‘‘land,” proceed to specify the property 
that shall be exempicd from taxation. They 
place in this list several kinds of buildings 
characterized by their use, and include 
therein ‘‘every building for public wor- 
ship” and ‘‘the several lots whereon such 
buildings are situated.” A church-edifice 
used ‘‘for public worship” and ‘the 
several lois” on which it is ‘‘ situated” are, 
therefore, exempt from taxation. This is 
the whole of the exemption. If the church 
corporation owns other real estate, such 
estate comes under the general law applica- 
ble to the taxation of all real estate not 
expressly exempted. 

Is, then, a church parsonage to be deemed 
a “building for public worship”? Man 
ifestly not. It isowned by a church cor- 
poration; yet this fact doesnot make it such 
a‘‘ building.” No one will pretend thata 
store owned by a church corporation would 
be a ‘building for public worship.” A 
parsonage isa private residence, designed 
for the occupancy of the pastor or rector 
of a church. The privilege of such 
occupancy is, practically, a part of 
his salary. The church pay a portion 
of his salary in this way, and but for this 
privilege he would be under the necessi- 
ty of repting a residence or buying one. 
If he rented a residence, the owner would 
have to pay taxes on it; andif he bought 
one, he would himself be taxed on its valua. 
tion in excess of fifteen hundred dollars, 
which is the amount of the exemption ac- 
corded toaclergyman To our understand- 
ing, it is entirely obvious that the law of 
this state, in exempting from taxation 
*‘every building for public worship,” does 
not in this language exempt every church 
parsonage. Such an exemption is neither 
expressed nor implied. 

The representatives of one of the 
churches of Brooklyn have earnestly pro- 
tested against this new departure on the 
part of the board of assessors, assigning 
the usual arguments in favor of exempting 
church property from taxation. The 
board, however, as we understand, intend 
to adhere to their purpose and leave any 
dissatisfied churches to seek their remedy 
in the courts; if they choose to resist the 
payment of the tax. The question is not 
the general one whether church property 
should be exempt from taxation, but 
whether a church parsonage is compre- 
heuded in the statute of exemption which 
applies only to a ‘‘ building fur public wor- 
ship” and the lots on which it is ‘* situated.” 
The general argument for exemption has 
nothing to do with this specific question; 
and in regard to this argument we here 
only say that, if it is good to prove that 
church property should not be taxed, it is 
just as good to prove thata great many 
other kinds of property should not be 
taxed, and just as gvod to prove that the 
state should support the churches. It is 
the argument which has always been urged 
in favor of church establishments. If it 
proves anything, it proves too much. 


THE LAW OF SENATORIAL ELEC- 
TIONS. 


Ir so happens, according to the hue and 
cry of the World, of this city, that, on Sat- 
urday of week before last, a majority of 
the senators-‘was not present in ‘‘ the joint 
assembly” of the legislature of this state 
when the vote was taken for the election of 
United States senators. The World has 
ever since been spouting the idea that for 
this reason there was po ‘‘ joint assembly ” 
on that day, that the voting then had pos- 
sessed no legal character whatever, and 
that any subsequent election of senators by 
this legislature would be a mere nulity, 
which the Democratic Senate of the United 
States would and should disregard. We 
do not know who construes the law for 
the World; but, be he who he may, he has 
in this instance most egregiously blun- 
dered. 

The law, having provided for » vole by 
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each house of the legislature, in the first in- 
stance, on the day designated, and the en- 
trance of the same on the journal of each 
house, proceeds to declare as follows: 


‘* At twelve o’clock meridian of the day 
following that on which proceedings are 


‘required to be taken as aforesaid the mem- 


bers of the two houses shall convene iu 
— assembly, and the journal of each 

ouse shall then be read; and if the same 
person bas received a majority of all the 
votes in each house he shall be declared duly 
elected senator. But if the same person 
bas not received a majority of the votes in 
each house, or if either house has failed to 
take proceedings as required by this section, 
the joint assembly shall then proceed to 
chose, by a viva voce vote of each member 
present, a person for senator, and the per- 
son who receives a majority of all the votes 
of the joint assembly, a majority of all the 
members elected to both houses being pres- 
ent and voting, shall be declared duly 
elected. If no person receives such a ma- 
jority on the first day, the joint assembly 
shall meet at twelve o’clock meridian of 
each succeeding day during the session of 
the legislature, and shall take at least one 
vote, until a senator is elected.” 

This statute furnishes no authority for 
the position taken by The World that the 
absence of a majority of the senators on the 
Saturday referred to, even if this were a 
fact, would render the action of the ‘‘ joint 
assembly” a nullity. This ‘‘ joint assem- 
bly ” is one body, and not two bodies sitting 
in the same room, and consists of ‘the 
members of the two houses” of the legis- 
lature, who are consolidated into one body 
for the purpose iu question. And, in order 
to elect a senator, ‘‘a majority of all the 
members elected to both houses” must ‘‘ be 
present and voting,” and the same person 
must receive a majority of all the votes 
given. The statute does not say that a 
majority of ali the members elected to 
each house must be present and voting, as 
would undoubtedly have been the fact if 
such were its design. It is enough, accord- 
ing to the express language of the statute, 
if there is in the ‘‘ joint assembly” a major- 
ity of all the members elected to both houses 
and if they vote. They are spoken of as 
‘“‘members” of the legislature, and not as 
senators or assemblymen, between whom 
there is no distinction in this ‘* joint assem- 
bly.” Each is simply a unit of that assem- 
bly, and a majority of these units can elect 
a United States senator. 

The further idea of the World that, because 
a majority of the senators was not present 
in the ‘‘ joint assembly” on the Saturday 
referred to, therefore this legislature has lost 
its capacity to elect senators of the United 
States, even if all the members of both 
houses should be present and vote, is the 
sheerest moonshine imaginable. There is 
not a syllable in the statute even to sug- 
gest such nonsense. If it be granted that it 
takes a majority of all the members elected 
to each house to choose a senator, it would 
not follow that, such a majority could pot 
make such an election, provided that in 
some previous ‘joint assembly ” a majori- 
ty of one of the houses failed to be present. 
The failure would not affect the legality of 
the action of any subsequent “‘ joint assem- 
bly.” We advise the World to read the law 
again, or, what would be better, to get 
some sensible lawyer to write its legal edi- 
torials. 





* ° bd . 
Enlitorial Hotes. 

We did not mean to awitch The Christian 
Advocate off from the discussion of the use of 
the editorial ‘‘ we” to that of personal jour- 
nalism. It is itself, under Editor Buckley, in 
general an admirable example how imperson- 
al journalism may be maintained, even though, 
as is necessary in the case of an official jour- 
nal, the name of the editor, elected every four 
years by a puissant urganization, be put at 
the head of its columns. It is not the name 
published or unpublished that makes the dif- 
ference between personal and impersonal jour- 
nalism. Itis the license taken or not taken 
by the editor of protruding himself before his 
readers, as if hie individuality were of equal 
importance with that of bis paper. It is not 
strange that an editor, coming without experi- 
ence to the throne, should occasionally iden- 
tify the paper with himself, instead of himself 
with the paper, and should represent 
that “we,” the paper, “took lunch 
at the Grand Central Depot,’? when it was 
only the editor that did it; but we see 
signs of improvement inthe Advocate’s occa- 
sional use of such an expression as ‘‘the 
present weiter’? when it becomes necessary for 
an editor to speak of himself. The offebse was 
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not glaring ; but The Christian Advocate is other- 
wise so admirable a paper under its present 
strong management that the occasional lapse 
was more noticed. We said that “ all this’ — 

the impersonal method, the omission of edi- 

tor’s names from the head of the paper, the 

putting of the paper forward and the retiring 

of its personnel behind it—‘‘ may not conduce 

to the personal conceit of the editors; but it 

gives strength and dignity to the paper, which 

is what we want.’’ Zhe Christian Advocate re- 

piies, with some sharpness, ‘‘the public gen- 

erally, we fancy, will at once admit that, 

if it has any repressing influence on 

conceit, the impersonal mode should by 

all means be retained in THe INDEPEND- 

ENT.”” We admit it. We assert it. Conceit 

is a frequent failing of editors; but a strong+ 
paper can hardly feel too much conceit. The 

Advocate, for example, represents more than 

the wisdom of one man. It commands the 

best opinions of many learned and able men. 

It can command all it will. It cannot, then, 

speak with too much authority. When it says 
“we,” it speaks or should speak with the 
backing of all the wisest and most progressive 
intelligence and moral principle in the Meth- 
odist denomination or, when undenomina- 
tional matters are discussed, in the world. 
The man elected for the quadrennium is but 
a fraction of the wisdom that says *‘ we.” 
His greatest merit will be that, with no boasted 
wisdom, he knows where to tind wisdom. 
Papers are said to have a conceit of omnis- 
cience. Let them, It is their business to 
command knowledge and to speak as with 
authority. Let the conceit be in the paper, 
and not in the editor. 


THe secular papers are commenting with 
surprise and expressions of condemnation 
upon the finding of Bishop Potter’s commit- 
tee in the case of Rev. Edward Cowley, famil- 
jarly known as “‘ Shepherd” Cowley. It will 
be remembered that he was tried and con- 
victed by a criminal court on the charge of 
cruelty to children placed under his care, 
especially to one Louis Victor, who, according 
to the evidence, was most barbsrously treated 
by him. For this offense he was sent to the 
penitentiary for a year, and the entire com- 
munity rejoiced in the just and well-deserved 
punishment. Bishop Potter, very properly, 
thought that his conduct ought to be inquired 
junto by the authority of the Episcopal 
Church, of which he is a minister, and, 
while he was expiating his crime, the Bishop 
appointed a committee of investigation to 
ascertain whether there are good grounds to 
present him for ecclesiastical trial. ‘That com. 
mittee, having inquired whether Mr. Cowley 
had been guilty of immoral acts or actsof a 
criminal nature, has come to the conclusion 
that under neither of these heads is there any 
occasion for putting him on trial. If this be 
the end of the matter, then Mr. Cowley will 
remain a clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
in good and regular standing. We know not 
by what process the committee reached this 
conclusion; yet, unless Mr. Cowley was the 
victim of an adroitly planned and well-ex- 
ecuted conspiracy, of which there is not a 
particle of proof, the evidence adduced upon 
his trial before a criminal court and upon 
which he was convicted, as we remember it, 
leads most directly to just the opposite con- 
clusion. Such was, still is, and will be the 
general opinion of the people. It seems to 
us that the jury were right and that the law of 
the laud simply did justice to Mr Cowley. 





Tue divine right of the Established Church 
has never been more distinctly defined than by 
the Rev. A. W. Lefroy, rector of East Horndon, 
England, in a letter toa gentleman who had 
had the audacity to start a dissenting ‘‘ chapel” 
in the place, without Mr. Lefroy’s permission: 


** You seem to infer that you are in the same 
position as Jam inthe place. Allow methento 
inform you that I am the rectorduly appointed 
and instituted by God’s viceregent, the bishop 
of the Church, that Church which was founded 
by Christ himself and to which he expressed 
one of his last wishes that al] his faithful fol- 
lowers should belong. Those who attewpt to 
publicly teach and preach who have not been 
duly and episcopally ordained are among those 
‘who of their own selves shall arise (Acts xx, 
80) teaching perverse ‘opposite to authar- 
ized’ doctrine, trying to draw away disciples 
after them,Land leading people to disobey the 
apostle’s command ‘ them that have the 
rule over youin the Lord and submit your- 
selves’ (the rector or incumbent of each parish), 
‘for they watch for your souls as those that 
must one day give an account.’ It is in vaio 
for me to attempt to show you In a short letter 
the very awful national evils consequent on 
and arising from dissent and the grievous sin of 
schism (against which we pray so often). Suffice 
it for me to say that, seeing you wi// not work 
with and under mein the parish, Lcan but look 
upon you as in opposition, and I shall feel it my 
duty to warn my parishioners to obey the 
apostle’s command (as well as to obey it my- 
self) to ‘mark them that csuse divisions 
amongst you aad AVOID THEM.’” 





TueE great event at the Yale Commencement 
last week was che presentation to the Aiumni 
of President Porter’s report on the present 





position of the Cullege and the progress made 
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in the last fifteen years. It appears that dur- 
ing this period there have been added to the 
productive funds of the University $1,500,000, 
besides $258,000 expended on new buildings, 
In addition to this, other sums bave been re- 
ceived which carry up the amount to a total 
of more than $2,000,000. There is some 
ambiguity in the report lying before us; but 
we understand that this total does not in- 
clude some large sums which are not wholly 
in the control of the corporstion, as well as 
others not yet in actual possession. Daring 
the eame fifteen years the faculty has grown 
from 49 to 108 members, and the students in 
all departinents from 682 to 1,037. The ratio 
of instructors to students, which in 1866 stood at 
one teacher to 14 students, now stands at one 
for every 94g. The income account has been 
placed on an improved footing. The libraries 
have been increased from about 63,000 to 125,- 
500 volumes ; the annual sum expended on the 
library has been more than doubled. The Col- 
lege has received during the past year addi- 
tious to its funds of about $350,000. This is a 
good showing, and all the better because the 
adivance it describes bas been solid and natural. 
Tt has not been produced on the part of the 
College by high pressure nor by any system of 
trumpeting berself. It may be accepted as an 
effectual refutation of a recent slashing review 
in ove of our dailies, in which it was charged, 
among other things, that Yale’s alumni did not 
like her methods and would not provide ber 
with funds, The development of a university 
sysiem at Yale is advancing ina way peculiarly 
her own. One thing Yale is not doing. She 
does not take boys half trained in the gymna- 
sium or grammar scbool and force them into a 
university system before they have the drill 
of the gymnasium under them; nor does 
she delude her students with the notion 
that she has given them a university train- 
ing, when she has only thrown the instruction 
provided for a lot of boys in the academic 
stage into the university form. We should 
add that President Porter’s report covers only 
the increase of the last fifteen years, and not 
the entire productive property of the College. 
Large as the amount is, the great increase in 
the work and working force of the College 
kecps it relatively small and the need of more 
is as pressing as ever. The publication of this 
report is a gratifying evidence not only of the 
devotion of the alumni, but of the closer and 
more confidential relations the alumonl are 
hereafter to hold tothe institution. It is to be 
hoped that, instead of waiting ten or fifieen 
years more for another report, we may have 
one every year. 





THene is a rumor, which we earnestly hope 
will prove to be true, that Secretary Windom 
has ordered a careful investigation to be made 
into the history and results of competitive ex- 
aminations in this country as a means of im- 
proving the civil service, with a view to adopt 
the system in his own department, provided 
the exhibit of facts shall commend it to his 
judgment. If the rumor be true, then this is 
a good beginning toward a good end. We 
trast that the Secretary has selected the right 
man to make the investigation. The field to 
be investigated is not a very extensive one, 
since this system has been adopted only to a 
limited extent in this country. General Grant 
during the first term of his Presidency made a 
beginning; yet, being confronted by the poll- 
ticians and not being supported by Congress, 
he gave up the effort. The system failed in 
bis hands because it was not pérsistently put 
into practice. Secretary Schurz, as the head 
of the Interior Department under President 
Hayes, applied the system in making appoint- 
ments, and Collector Merritt has for about 
two sears been applying it in the Custom- 
house of this city. The result in both cases 
bas been eminently satisfactory. Mr. Curtis, 
Mr. Eaton, Collector Merritt, and ex-Secretary 
Schurz should be consulted on the question 
which Secretary Windom, according to rumor, 
proposes to have investigated, for the purpose 
of deciding what shall be his own course. 
Competitive examinations, as a guide to ap- 
pointments, In view of the light thus afforded, 
are, of course, not infallible im any case ; yet, 
when conducted as they may and should be, 
they furnish in the outset the best test that 
can be applied. They have the grand excel- 
lence of getting rid of the spoils and patron- 
age system, which is the great bane and curse 
of the party politics of this country. 





Senator Szssions has been indicted by the 
grand jury of Albany County on the charge 
of attempting to bribe Assemblyman Bradley 
to vote for Mr. Depew for senator of the 
United States. The trial will not take place 
until the next term of the Court of Sessions, 
which begins on the second Tuesday in next 
September ; and in the meantime Mr. Sessions 
has given bail in the sum of three thousand 
dollars for his appearance. He was anxious to 
proceed to trial at once; but the district at- 
torney of the county declared himself not 
ready, and on this ground the court postponed 





the trial. It isa serious matter to be formally 
charged with crime by a legal indictment. 
Such an indictment implies some evidence of 
guilt. The main evidence in this case is the 
oath of Mr. Bradley, who swears positively 
that Mr. Sessions paid him the two thousand 
dollars to vote for Mr. Depew. Aside from 
Bradley's oath, there is absolutely no evidence, 
known to the public, to establish the truth of 
the charge. Mr. Sessions, on the other hand, 
under oath, explicitly denies the statement of 
Mr. Bradley. One or the other is a perjurer. 
It is to be hoped that the trial will be thorough 
and exhaustive, eliciting all the facts that 
have any bearing upon the question of guilt 
or innocence. If Senator Sessions is guilty, he 
ought to be severely punished for his crime ; 
and if Mr. Bradley has made a false charge, 
then he ought to be indicted and punished as 
@ perjurer. 


Seornerany Kirxwoop, having consulted 
with Attorney-General McVeagh as to his legal 
powers in preventing an invasion of the Indian 
Territory by white interlopers, who are seek- 
ing to squat therein, has sent the following 
instruction to Agent Tufts, at Muscogee, in the 
Indian Territory : 

“The Attorney-General expresses the opinion 

that it is the duty of the Department, not of 
the Indians, to remove intruders from the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw lands; that all per- 
sons other than Choctaws and Chickasaws by 
birth or adoption, comprised within some one 
of the excepted classes described in Article 
VU, treaty of 1855, and Article XLIII, of 1866, 
are Intruders ; that those excepted are Govern- 
ment employés, their families and servants, 
employés of internal improvement companies, 
travelers, temporary sojourners, holders of 
permits from Chocktaw or Chickasaw author- 
ity, and white persons who are employed under 
the laws of said Indians as teachers, mechan- 
ics and skilled agriculturists, all others are 
intruders. That permit laws are valid and the 
right to remain expires with the termination 
of the permit. Promptly notify the interested 
parties, and advise them that measures will be 
speedily taken to execute the Jaws as con- 
strued by the Attorney-General. You will 
be further fully instructed by the Commis- 
siover of Indian Affairs at an early day. Sus- 
pend removals until such instructions are re- 
ceived.’ 
Weare glad that the Secretary means to see to it 
that the law is properly executed against all 
unlawful intruders upon the Indian Territory. 
This ts the only way to protect the rights of 
the Indian tribes located in this territory under 
treaty stipulations, which guarrantee to them 
peaceful avd undisturbed possession and occu- 
pancy of the soil. The five civilized tribes 
own the land upon which they are settled, and 
the Government is pledged to protect them in 
this ownership against the unlawful intrusion 
of white settlers ; and this it must do or break 
its faith with the Indians. 

THe constitutions of many of the states, 
prior to the late wer, in defining the qualifica- 
tions for the exercise of the elective franchise, 
used the word “‘ white” to indicate the class 
of male citizens intended to be described. 
This, of course, excluded colored persons. 
Since the adoption of the recent amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States this 
word io most of the states in whose constitu- 
tions it previously existed has been erased 
from their constitutions. This, however, is 
not true io all cases. Delaware, for example, 
retains her constitution as jt wns on this sub- 
ject when adopted in 1831, restricting suffrage 
to “free white male ecitizens.’’ Her jury law, 
which was enacted in 1848, limite jury duty to 
the qualified voters in that state. This excludes 
colored people from voting and serving as 
urors. The Supreme Court of the United 

tates, however, Io the case of Neal v. The 
State of Delaware, to which we referred last 
week, took the ground that the word “ white”’ 
wherever it exists in any state constitution as 
a term of limitation and discrimination with 
regari to voting and jury duty ha#been erased 
therefrom by the amendments to the National 
Constitution as effectually as if the thing had 
been doue by the formal vote of the people of 
the state. The text of every such state con- 
stitution is to be read and interpreted as if it 
did not contain the word ‘‘ white” in sach re- 
lations. So says the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It will hardly do any longer 
to say that “this is the white man’s govern- 
ment.” 


....-As the communication in last week’s 
INDEPENDENT entitled “ People and Things in 
the South” was written out bya well-known 
writer, from bis conversation with Miss Wil- 
lard, and did not, as we supposed, pass under 
her eye for final revision, we are glad to 
insert the following explanation : 

“To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“Dear Sir: — Permit a postcript to the 
* Southern Letter,’ which was really an ‘inter- 
view,’ of this date. The sentence ‘and I 
think the rising American of the South and the 
young Africo-American, metamorphosed in 
the kneading-trough of one liberty and one 
education, will efface all traces of the color 
line’ show/d read ‘will efface all traces of 
the politico-commercial color-line.’ I certainly 
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saw nothing to indicate the disappearance of 
it socially. Raleigh, N. C., was visited by 
my associate, Mrs. McLeod, but not by 
“ Yours, sincerely, 
“Frances E. WimLLarD.” 

----Our theological seminaries are making 
large changes lately. To pass by the sweep- 
ing removals and appointments in the Presby- 
terian Seminary in Chicago, of which we could 
not speak intelligently without giving offense, 
we may mention the resignation. of Professor 
Park at Andover, who has been the distin- 
guished and worthy successor of along line of 
men who have made New England theology 
famous. Princeton has secured Prof. F. L. 
Patton, and Union Dr. Hastings. In Bangor 
Seminary every one is delighted with Mr. 
Stearns, the new professor of theology; and 
the trustees have invited the Rev. C. J. H. 
Ropes, of Ellsworth, Me., to the chair of 
Greek and Hebrew exegesis, made vacant by 
the withdrawal of Prof. D. 8. Talcott, after 
forty-two years’ service. 

.++-It is somewhat comical that Dr. Joseph 
Parker should have thought it y to 








diring the last few weeks following the Prest- 
dent to Long Branch, hiring teams, buying 
& pistol, ete. 

-+-. We are sorry that the President has re- 
moved General Smith from the collectorsbip 
at Bangor, Maine, in the middle of his term, 
and put ex-Governor Davis in bis place, for 
what seems to be personal reasons. We do 
not understand that there was the slightest 
complaint against General Smith. Senator 
Hale wanted the office for the ex-governor. 
This is not civil service reform. 


«-+-The Republicans of Virginia will hold 
their state convention on the 10th of next 
August. If they are politically wise, they will 
simply adopt the ticket already in the field by 
the Readjusters and unite their forces in help- 
ing toelect it. Failing to do this, they will 
be divided among themselves, throw away their 
strength, and practically help the Bourbon 
Democrats of that state. 


..--Dr. Talmage, Sabbath before last, an- 
nounced that his church within the last thir- 
teen months had received an addition of one 





telegraph from London a denial that he had 
been guilty of a little piece of plagiarism fro.n 
Dr. Lorimer. The fact is that The Baptist 
Weekly, of this city, printed a paragraph call- 
ing attention to the identity of two passages in 
sermons by these two preachers, and, recalling 
the previous charge of plagiarism by Dr. Lort- 
mer from Dr. Parker, suggested that here the 
boot was on the other leg; but it wasn’t, and 
The Baptist Weekly, we suspect, very well knew 
it, but thought it wise to call attention to the 
similarity. The papers, however, did not see 
the point and fell into the trap. 


.... It really looks as if The Christian Intel- 
ligencer does not dare to tell its readers that 
there was a discussion at the last meeting of 
the General Synod of the proposition from the 
Classis of Poughkeepsie that hereafter private 
members should net be required to profess 
their faith in the voluminous creeds of the 
Church. It refers again to the matter when 
we had called its attention to its studied am- 
biguity, but still leaves its readers in careful 
ignorance of what was proposed. And yet the 
Reformed Churchmen, we know, are not such 
infants as The Intelligencer imagines. 

....We are in receipt of an indignant letter 
from a Methodist class-leader in Ohio, protest- 
ing against the statements made by Dr. R. L. 
Stanton, two weeks ago, about the Methodists 
aud the temperance campaign in Ohio. He 
declares that the reports about Governor 
Foster’s spending money in saloons and oppos- 
ing temperance legislation are all false, and 
that, if Methodism is to be invoked to enter 
the political arena against the Republican party, 
it is time that Wesley were invoked back from 
he grave, to give us a little more discipline. 

...-The editors are this summer flitting 
abroad in unusual numbers. This happens in 
part from the fact that all the Methodist papers 
seod their chief editors over as delegates to 
the London Conference. The Congregationalist 
sends over two of its editors, the Rev. Morton 
Dexter, who interrupts book reviewing to take 
a wedding trip, and Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, 
whose permanent loss to the paper will be a 
serious one, not easily to be supplied by any 
other person equally interested in matters of 
public reform. 

.... We confess to a little grief at seeing The 
Nation bend just a little. Hereafter it is not 
to be lonely, grand, gloomy, and peculiar; 
but will form the weekly edition of The Even- 
ing Pest. As such it will put its price down to 
a reasonable figure and will narrow its col- 
umns to the demands of advertisers and the 
width of the columns of the Post, in which its 
reading matter will first appear. The new ar- 
rangement ought to be of mutual advantage 
to the two papers. 


coonnme € hristian Advocate unwittingly gives 
us one compliment more than it intended. It 
says: 

“ THE INDEPENDENT falls into an error not 
uncommon with censors, whether friendly or 
otherwise, of making its own practice the 
standard of perfection.” 


We hope The Christian Adoocate’s misappre- 
hension here was not quite unnatural. We 
make perfection the standard of our practi 


th d and thirty-six persons to its mem- 
bership. The whole membership now num- 
bers more than twenty-five hundred, making 
it in the element of numbers the banner white 
eburch of the United States. 


..--The Democrats of Obio seem not a little 
puzzled as to their candidate for governor. 
What they want is a man who has a large 
money-bag, and will not hesitate freely to 
pour out its contents; and such a man does 
not readily turn up to lead the forlorn hope 
against Governor Foster, who will almost cer- 
tainly be re-elected. 

...-The Hon. Timothy Howe, one of the 
American delegates to the Paris Conference, 
who is a funny man by Nature, made a funny 
speech to the Conference, which the meinbers 
seemed to relish for the sake of the fun in it. 
It was in striking contrast with the ponderous 
and stately rhetoric of ex-Secretary Evarts. 

...-The weight of sixty millions of dollars 
in gold is about ninety-nine tons. The weight 
of the seme value in silver would be about 
seventeen bundred tons. One strong reason 
why the former is preferred to the latter, espe- 
cially in large transactions, consists in the tact 
that it is far more convenient in use. 

.... The Advance has an admirable article on 
the Robertson Smith heresy case. Its editori- 
al on our article on the Chicago Home Mis- 
sionary Convention is in a less lovely spirit, 
and it denies the truth of one personal state- 
ment of ours, which we made ov gvod au- 
thority. 

....The [ost of this city quotes, as appro- 
priate to Mr. Conkling, the following line from 
Virgil: 

” Fleotere et nequco superoe Acheronta movebo.” 
The translation is: ‘If 1 cannot bend the 
higher powers, I will move the infernal re- 
gions.”’ 

..."* Let the Legislature adjourn!” This 
is the constant shout of the Democrats, in and 
out of the Legislature; and Mr. Conkling, 
seeing that he cannot be elected at present, is 
working night and day for the same end. 
Call it the Conkling-Democratic program. 

...-Postmaster-General James, referring to 
the “‘ Star-Route” operators, says: ‘‘ The guil- 
ty ones will be punished and the innocent 
ones will be vindieated.”” That is just what 
the public desires to have done, and as soon as 
the agencies of law can effect the result. 


....The country never bad an administra. 
tion that more speedily got itself into working 
order or more practically went about its work 
than that of President Garfield. It is abun- 
dantly evident that the executive machinery of 
the Government is in good hands. 

..--The shortest cut to get rid of political 
** bosses,’ who snap and snarl and fight about 
the patronage of the Government, is to get rid 
of the ‘‘spoils system.’”’ Kill this, and these 
* bosses’’ will for the most part become obso_ 
lete. 

....The commission of Judge Robertson bas 
been signed by the President. He will prob- 
ably not take the oath of office until the Legis- 
Iture adjourns. At present he is wanted asa 





...-Secretary Windom recently said that he 
was “a good deal more of a civil-service re- 
former than when he entered the secretary- 
ship.” The office-seekers have hunted and 
haunted him so terribly that he sees the neces- 
sity for some relief from this nuisance. The 
rules of civil-service reform will meet the 
necessity, and at the same time improve the 
whole character of the service. The Secretary 
is in a good way to receive further light. 


....-We would not at all entertain the no- 
tion that the assassin Guiteau was the tool of 
a political conspiracy. There is not the slight- 
est evidence looking that way; but we would 
like to learn where this deadbeat, this swind- 
ler of boardinghouse-keepers got the consid- 
erable amount of money he must bave spent 





tor in Albany. 

..«.For once, the comet’s presage of disaster 
was true. 
«* When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes.” ~~ 

...- The less said about the cause of the with 
drawal of Mr. Platt the better. Of such stuff 
have New York senators been made. 





Publisher's Department. 


SooTHINe AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing mm every case. 
No remedy known Coe’s 


Balsam for Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried triend 
and always proves true. 
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AN EASY WAY. 


READERS, we love an easy way. And who does not, 
when it can be secured with the exercise of only & 
littie forethought. We appreciate all those elegancies 
and comforts which tend to make life pleasanter, and 
we believe it our duty as a chronicler to help our fel- 
low-mortals in finding out where the best and easiest 
way lies. At this time, when the eyes of the East 
and the Old World are turned toward the undevel- 
oped lands of the great West, rich in agricultural, 
mineral, sporting, and healthy resources, it seems in- 
evitable that there must be among those whom we 
reach in our weekly visits some individuals who, in 
common with us, are interested in finding the easy 
ways and the best route to reach that Eldorado of 
promise. 

To the pleasure-seeker and tourist, the prospector 
and the emigrant, the farmer and the invalid in 
search of health no railway in the country can offer 
better advantages than the Chicago. Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad, whose network of lines extends 
from the great chain of American lakes, beyond the 
Missouri River, and down to the Lower Mississippi 
Valley, connecting with all the main lines leading 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean and the Mexican 
Gulf. 

A trip over the “ Burlington Route " is a realization 
of all that human ingenuity can conceive for comfort 
and luxury; and the general public, not slow to 
recognize superiority and decided conveniences, have 
made it necessary for the management to add train 
after train, for the accommodation of an ever increa®» 
ing traffic, and they can now count twenty-eight (28) 
passenger trains in and out of Chicago every day. In 
the matter of fast through trains, the Chicago, Bur. 
lington, and Quincy stands pre-eminently in the lead 
of all Western roads. Safety and rapidity are allied 
to comfort and luxury. 

For smoothness of track, rapidity of transit, and 
immunity from danger the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad is unsurpassed, if equaled, by any 
other line in the West. The substantial rock bed and 
fine steel rails on all the tracks place accident from 
insufficiency of construction almost beyond a posst- 
bility, while the arrangements for arrivals, depart- 
ures, and travel of trains are so perfect as to place 
accident from any deficiency in these matters equally 
beyond probability, if not beyond possibility. 

The arrangements for the comfort of passengers are 
equal to those for their safety, and there the master 
hand of the Burlington management shows itself in a 
decided manner. 

The Day Cars are models of elegance. 

The famous Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Din- 
ing-cars, equal fn table appointments to the best 
hotels of the country, are luxuriously fitted up. 
Passengers can enjoy their meals leisurely while 
being whirled across the country, free from the old 
ten or twenty-minutes style of rushing to the ordi- 
nary dining-station and swallowing in a hasty man. 
ner whatever could be secured to merely satisfy 
hunger. Now the latest delicacies of the season and 
well-prepared dishes, under direction of a master of 
the culinary art, are served up to tempt the most 
fastidious epicures; with all the time any one may 
desire to take in a full complement and enjoy every 
morsel; and the pleasure and comfort of a first-class 
meal. at a very moderate price, are added to the con- 

lation of pl scenery, while this enjoyment 
and leisure in no way impedes progress toward des- 
tination. 

The lovers of the fragrant weed are not forgotten in 
the distribution of 1 and the after- 
dinner cicar can be enjoyed in a style of Oriental 

lendor in the gorg smoking cars, with revolv- 
tng chairs, only a step away. 

Keeping sight of social duties, the daily observance 
of which should be a part of every life, the gentle- 
manly managers of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy have provided handsome and clegantly-fitted 
parlor cars, where the sexes can enjoy the society of 
each other in a pleasant way, arrangements being 
such that conversations can be carried on in groups 
or tete-a-tete, innocent parlor games can be induiged 
in, adding to other advantages that of friendly and 
agreeable visiting. 

Nature’s sweet restorer, the exacted tribute to 
Morpheus, gentle sleep and repose, is the last luxury 
added to the long list provided for the raflroad pas- 
senger of modern days on the “Great Burlington 
Route.” Itis the only line-running the celebrated 
Pullman 16- wheel Palace Sleeping Cars, entirely new, 
built specially for this service, having all of the latest 
tmprovements, peerless for beauty of finish and lux- 
urious appointment, and providing that most de_ 
sirable of requisites, complete isolation for each 
sleeper. 

And thus, while on the wing, proceeding rapidly 
toward the end of his journey, is the passenger pro- 
vided with all the luxuries of home-life,in a style 
and manner equal, if not superior to that of the most 
elegant homes of our land; while everywhere are 
found the most courteous attendants, whose special 
object seems to contribute in evcry possible manner 
to the exceptional comfort of every one. Traveling 
from the East to the West on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy Railroad, you traverse one of the 
finest sections of country the sun ever shone upon. 
You pass through a large number of the industrial 
towns and villages of the Great West. and the best 
settled and most thickly populated portions of Mi- 
nots, lowa.and Nebraska, making sure connections 
and fast time. 

Friends, we have found an easy —. Our ticket 
reads via the “ Great Burlington “a one. it you 
intend to follow the course of the Star of Empire,” 


see that yours fs also by that seate. and, our 
tee it, you will thank us for the excelient advice. 


VAPOR STOVES. 

Tae use of gasoline for cookt fm the 
newly-improved Vapor Stoves has lately taken such 
a popular hold upon the blic that are fast 

there is really 
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Ox visiting New York City, save becgage e xpress- 
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A WORD TO FARMERS. 
Farmers who are in the babit of fertilizing their 

lands should examine into the merits of Forster's 

Crusher and Combined Crusher and Fertilizer. 


‘acture 
& Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. Ra 
tegrated to powder by this 


ing full. 
ing f 





d operation. 
~~ ation will a e 4 oth appl = 
o follo 8 
for themselves : ae en 
West Newron, August Sst, 1880. 
Messrs. Co.: 


Torrer 
The “Combined Crusher and Pulyerizer” (7x18 
opening mm rare, Sas for pulverizing limestone, has given 


perfect 
it for the past two weeks, 





We have been 
ae on an average of five tons a day (sometimes 
we can —py 4 recommend it to 

any one by +t to p d Crusher and 





r. 

We are py it with a six-horse engine and have 

plenty of pow 
E one whe sees it pronounces it Ogrend epecees. 

ours, respectfully, __H. A. DOUGLASS & CO. 


Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER writes to Star Spring, 
Saratoga : 

“After eighteen years of constant experience in 
the use of Saratoga waters, I do not hesitate to give 
my preference to the Saratoga Star Spring, as the 
most active and beneficial cathartic I have ever found 
here. *It works like acharm.’ I keepa supply of it 
at my own home, and, when my system becomes dis- 
ordered and my liver grows sluggish in its action, a 
bottle or two of this capital water restores me with- 
out the use of any other remedy. May yours be the 
‘ Star that never sets.’ 

“Faithfully yours, 


THE BROOKLYN FIRE. 


Inquiry shows that the fire in the Pierrepont Stores, 
causing a lossof half a million dollars, originated by 


“If the Watkins Automatic Fire Telegraph had been 
in the building, so weal have been conv to 
the Fire Depm@tnent and Patrol, as well as the 

of the pay sufictent season to have 


prevented a 
*S it not worth Mtyad for ev business man to pro- 
tect himself agai a colaraity, 
eS eee 





Taro, L. CuYLzn.” 








SARATOGA TRAINS. 
THe Delaware and Hudson Canal Com have 
—- their summer arrangements for the run- 


of from New York, which will, until 
further notice, leave the Grand Centra Depot at to 
and 10:30 a. mu. and 8:30 ~ 
toga at 2:40, 4:30, 9 Pp. se ayn ine 12:30 a.m. These trains 
have drawing-room ttached, which will carry 
passengers through wiheutonanes. 


THe Travers American La ye is n 
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lays oy ohne, os 


ing bed. 
itis like a Heaven-sent Sienstne. and {ft is to 
fect luxury. In style and appearance it has been 
— improved, until it is now perfection so ——, 


and The moun’ 
and the weight only forty ounces, 





PERSONAL.— 
ope and the 
owned.”"—C. 
Grosh. 


“The knife you sent me is a superior 
best one out of the dozens ve ever 
D. Crane, Augusta, Me., to & 





LIQUID OR DRY. 

Somz ple prefer to purchase medicines in the 
dry state, so that they on seé for themselves that 
they are’ purely vegetable. Others have not the 
pone 4 ‘desire to prepare the medicine and wish it 
al 

To accommodate each class, the proprietors of Kid- 

ney-Wort now offer that well-known remedy in both 
Liguta and and Dry forms. 

Druggists everywhere .— —Truth. 
SEE 


CURE FOR DRUNKENNESS. 
Wr desire to call attention to the advertisement of 
acure for drunkenness, on page 32. We have exam- 
ined numerous ials from persons who have 


results. prop’ 

rer with any one in 
reform, either by moral or 

Bar.ow's Inpico Ly oy erate Ae Bt 


and most liberal measure. ILTBERGER, ted 
prietor, 233 N. Second S8t.. Philadelphia. 


tend said he had raised his 
“and considered them 





Ax old gentleman in M 
Seller 








family on “ 's Liver 
almost essential toa Tamil as bread. That's true. 
—eT “ 
NOTICES. 

x Yo ton of the Rev. F. W. Beecher, of Wells- 

rite, 8 through the eet & of July and August 
: Gare Rev. Dr. Ed Beecher, 182 Macon 

dk y  eookiye: N. ¥. ps be glad to sup iz vecens 
pulpita, yterian, in York 
or vicinity or in New England. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





CREAY 
STRAWBERRIES 


Rt = zg e3. 


JERSEY QUEEN, 


in our Colored Plate, illustra- 
+ oA ah perma which 
of Culture, (by w. 
P can be obiaii in TEN 


will mail free to al 


PETER WENDERSON & CO., 


36 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth’s, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhi\ition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 














For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





Weekly Plarket Review, COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 


(For the week ending, Friday, July ist, 1681.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 











COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... -. 94@124 
Santos, Choice to Best......... inn amain’ 9 @15 
RES ci thisdtacdecescneuawsouDeesetd 
BEOGNRs cc ccccccccece 
Maracaibo 
eae ee 
IS iivnensines eocneneonns | 
Tones Hyson.. ° 
Pi sssccasce LEE PIE CRI. at) (@37 
Gunpowder WesWeereeseess cotccceccdes 27 @80 
a peebwosses ee Ff 
SUGAR 
Raw. —Fair to prime.. cocceces C1® © 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.............. soe eee LOR@I 
Crashed : 108@ 
Powdered 
GRANULATED. .....00c000 ee 
Wuirte.—Standard A............ J0qeds 
Steam Refined A 
Extra C 
YeL.Low.—Coffee C........... ose 
Brown 
MR i bccn ddccntccerkecccneneensaioed 
© Me sxesecrsenes +tecienanwen 33 
a ee 
I , ceticdinhnamanes peennant --+.36 @56 
New Orleans........,. eeenaeaeuiee --30 @55 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) _ aul ...-85 124@ $5 25 
Grand Bank Cod... +5 406 @ 42 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass....... --17 50 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2. | ee 8 50 10 00 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass......... 450 @ 500 
Herring, per box........... ooeee W@— W 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush....... 80@ 31 
Mediterranean............... - Ba B&B 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......$2 50 g _-— 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s..... 240@ — — 
Liverpool, Fine, Pheenix....... 2 00 (a — — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s. 1 20 @ $1 2 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 1 05 12 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 








Superfine Spring...... 
State Extra Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear.......... 


DSSESS 


= 
se 


Ex. Amber, Ind.,0.. Mich. 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra. 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio. (nd. 
8t. Louis Fancy Family.. 
8t. Louts ble Extras.. 
8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
SOUTHERN Flour: 
Ws Boccccccccccvececses 
Balt., Alex., * Georgetown. 
Virginia Family peneneeaees 
Rre Foor: 
State 


ae eh ot 2 lle ae 
RSASSSSASASSSSRESAS 


188 SSSSSASSESSRESSSSEE 
lle e@mrrancancacerssason 


le 
1s 
S@S DS S88 |D|NDST|ADNSSDSS 


leo 
12 


Pennsylvania oan eeossene 
Corn MEAL: 

WEIR ccccccccccccsccce 

Brandywine ......+..++: 

Prize Medal.......... 


GRAIN. 
a ARAN a — 
© NO.B......ccce00 cone 1 20A@ 81 
Red Winter................ 1 23@ — 


Yellow ....-. eee —@Q— 

GUE TED. Dccccce co. ccce™ Ge 
Oats: 

ee fT 


tae 
iss 
lle 
118 


me 
A 
a8 
+. 
z 
® 
| 
Lig 18! 


ODICAZO ...0--ccecccceseeee — @— 6 
New York...cccccccccccces — 44@ — 4 
Erg. 
Pate....cccccccccccoss oo 10 @— — 
Pennsylvania ccccccses. 104 @ — — 
EANS: 


Mediume.. ....-.secceceesss 
Marrows........-. ; 
eI 


Green, 1880, @ bush........150 @ 155 
—— Black Eye, @ 2 


er —-—@ 33 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs...........— 46 @ — & 
Timothy, prime, ver 100 lbes.. --— 60 — 
Clover, ened — #0 
Oat Straw. a —— —4% @— a 
Long ye W, ‘ “ 
Short Rye Straw, “* ‘ =og => 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
OO ee -_-— 
Extra Prime..........- 14% -_— 
Prime Mess....... coccceee 1650 @ — — 
Famnlly.....-cccccescece — 
Bacon: 
Short Clear.... ... 





Short Rib........ Soveses 
Cot MEATS: 
Smoked Hams ............ 
Smoked Shoulders. oo 
Smoked Strips............ 
MILL sane 
























1 
NEW —pulvinn apy 
State Creamery, fair to choice.........20 @22 
State Dairy, pails and tubs........... 20 @21 
State » tubs, mferior............. 19 @2 
Western, airy, choice to fancy....... 16 @20 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 14 @17 
CHEKSE. 
State, Factory, fine........... Anew # 9110 
Good to prime............cceseeee cone 9 Q— 
Fair to good............ COdocccbesores me 9 
Ohio factory, flat fine..... cvccccccecee S4@ 8 
Flat, cot ph! dame aleaabad te iG 8 
Skimmed CEORMEOLY 0000 ccccccccccccece $ @ 6 
Full-skimmed factory........... sooeee 9B@B 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, aud near-by 19 “20 
State and Pennsvivania........ erry 17 @18 
Weatern and Canadian............... 16 @164 
mst 
Western, per 100 Ibs.... o--1l 0 @ — 
Cit v oe0ccccdessnngeeenbeeeseees 1 2 @-- — 
OD. cicct ccucies eresceece+ 18 00 @— — 


DRESSED aeatetonty 
Turkeys, we beng = seesesseee 15 @— 16 


Spying Chickens, Philadelpbia. . -— 20 43 
Broilers, hihPrrrrrs cen eune — 2 @— 24 
- Jersey........— 2 80 

Fowls, P,P ere —i4 15 
State and Western.......— 13 @— 14 
WINE o-t avaseuxnsscchiacesns — 15 @— 18 


VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers, Norfolk, rr 82 25 @#2 50 
Onions, Bermuda, - , 3 @ 
Spinach, L. L, o 
Green Peas, Jersey, nad 
String Beans, Nevfolke y, 
Radishes, L. I., long, per 100.. 
Asparagus, Shrewsbury eocccccoe 
Beets, L. I. per 100 bunches..... 
Rhubarb, per 100 bunches... ... 
Toma 
Cabbage, 
Potatoes, Early 


‘eerless, 
nae A games Del. River, kiln- 
Wivskebseseckarh cnensase 

Tarnips, White, > ane mg 1 
Beets, L. I., per 100 bunches.... 1 

DOMESTIC GREEN FR 
Peaches, 8. C., per bush........ $3 
Strawberries, per Es cevecoenss 
Cranberries, Jersey,choice, box.. 
CHemeEaE, PET BD...» 00.20 uapencsece tf 
Apples, Russets, choice, per bbl. 8 00 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State............ _ 
Peaches, Peoled............++++- 9 
Peaches, Unpeeled..........-...— 5 @— al 
Black 


— 


se, fine, per! bbl 


so ewn 
“8-85 vee gesssageseas 


SaoRSS SSR SASSaASASAssa 


BETTIS’... covicsive coccccee 8 


CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer SipEs: 
City Dressed... .......-e0000— 
Western Dressed....,......++. a 
Live SHeEEr: 
Wethers....... occccccecoccces™= 
Live LamBs: 
Fair to prime...........000000— 
Dressep CaLves: : 
Jersey prime........+-+0 ooo 
Buttermilk .......... deess 
Live CaLvEs: 
Mount Holly, choice..........— 
State, prime.........-..ee0000— 
Hoes, Dressed: 
= sanvecteseieas eeecccccoes 5 8 
CUT. .coccesercsvoceconssocs — s@— 9 
Live, State, Western, 100 Ibs. “96 00 @ 6 80 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
sass 
+r 00 oe 





Soluble Pacific Guano,........ 
Listers’ Stand. Supe hos 
Ammoniated Bone .32 00 (@35 00 
“« 0.8. ane + oe0+ +29 00 @B0 50 
“ Ground Bone............8) 00 
“ Crescent Bone...... ocean 
‘“* Potato Fertilizer........ 45 
4 
82 


‘* Buckwheat Fertilizer. ... 
Specialties compounded to order: 
omestead 8u osphate 
(Michigan Works) 
Homestead ‘Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw e Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfiela Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load............+++. 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bove tn aapaeoeel 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs 
Baugh’s Twent ‘five Dollar Phos- 
poeta r 2,000 Ibs......... 
arranted Pure Bone 
eal bbe dS cuss 
Ba ~e Xport Bone, per 2,000 
Allen's Phosphate. . 
Soluble Marine Guano..... 
Guano,Peruy’ n,rectified, + ve .t. 


® 


aS 
28 


S& Sxlise sssss 8s $3 8883 8 S83s2 






S888 mee shaes $32 


Guano, 
240 Hs.)..... 
Bone, ground fine, average.... 
dissolved, high ae. 
German Potash’ ainit... 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 | ae .7 
Mu —- Potash (80 p. c.), per 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee 


isis 
SSeee sesses 

S 

ae enel OE 


_ 


xX 
o 
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Sulphate of pu, per 100 lbs. 4 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 840 


ASHES.—We quote 43 cents for Pot and 
54@6 for Pearl. 
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‘hile Ay op rd doctors said I ha 


Pridad t ¢ DR Wa. HALLS Bahan wd 


eee 4 told a me eof D 
ity hope. once Mt er eieetion” commenced to f ti better, 
bet rs spirits than L Rave te the past three years. 
i ‘] write th this will p ublish it, 80 
ae will be in- 
duced to take DR. WM. piseace BALSAM FOR THE 
a gh be convinced that, CO} oy 4 uae 
ti vipat has ¢ Thas done more goad tt than all the 
vely say m AD al 
sched m I have taken since my sickness. Sold 
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DOUBLE TAXATION. 


Tne Supreme Court of California has 
recently decided that, if a state assesses and 
taxes the property of a corporation, it can- 
not also assess and tax the certificates of 
stock shares of the same corporation in the 
hands of individual holders. This isa just 
and righteous decision, since the taxation of 
both would be double taxation of the same 
property. Stock shares of a corporation are 
simply the evidences that the holders there- 
of are the owners of the property legally 
held aod managed by the corporation, in 
its corporate character. If the corpowtion 
as such be taxed on this property, then the 
shareholders are really the persons who 
jointly pay the tax. The taxis payed out 
To 


tax these shareholders again, by a distinct 


of property which they jointly own. 


and separate tax on their shares, as personal 
property, isa palpable instance of double 
taxation of the same property. 

Let us suppose the corporation to bea 
manufacturing company, and that the cor- 


porate property, consisting in structures, 
machinery, utensils, and material, is repre 
sented by shares issued to and held by the 
individual corporators. Now. all the prop- 


erty this ense is that 
which the corporation holds and uses for its 
corporate purposes; and, if the state taxes 
this property in the aggregate, then it taxes 
all the property that has any real existence. 
If, having done this, it proceeds also to tax 
the shares of stock held by the individual 
corporntors, then what it does is to tax the 
same properiy, and in effect the same per- 
sons. n second time. The Supreme Court 
of California says that such taxation is not 
a constitutional exercise of the taxing pow- 
er in that state. 

Double taxation is not equal taxation, but 
simply a system of legal extortion undera 
disguise. The states usually make one annu- 
al assessment of taxes, and it is enough for 
the same property to pay one tax under each 
of theseassessments. This is just and equal. 
If there be two assessments inthe same year 
on the same property, then one of these 
assessments is simply plunder under the 
forms of law. 


that really exists in 


I 
TAXATION oF BROKERS. 


THe bill which has “been passed by the 
Assembly of this state levying a tax on 
brokers at the rate of two cents on every 
hundred dollars of sales, and collecting the 
tax by requiring stamps to be used, should 
be rejected by the Senate; but, if passed by 
the Senate, Governor Cornell, we think, 
may be trusted to dispose of it by a plump 
andemphatic veto. The bill, if tt became 
a law, would operate wholly upon this 
cily, and only upon a certain § class 
of business transactions. The tendency 
of such a law would be to drive the 
business away from the city, to other places 
where no such tax is imposed. We see no 
reason why the business transactions of 
brokers should be taxed. any more than the 
business transactions of merchants, manu- 
facturers, or house-builders. What would 
be thought of a law that should impose a 
tax of two cents on every hundred dollars’ 
worth of goods sold, or on every hundred 
dollars expended in building a house or 
manufacturing wagous? And yet such a 
law would be just as reasonable as this pro- 
posed tax on the business of brokers, 
Sometimes, in the stress of special circum- 
stances, Government is compelled to tax 
everything that it can lay its hand upon; 
but ordinarily the taxation of business 
transactions, unless it be in the way of 
license for the purpose of regulating the 
business, is simply legislative folly. The 
circulating capital used in business is mov- 
able; and if it be taxed in one place and 
not in another, or more heavily in one 
place than in another, it will naturally seek 
its situs where it is least burdened with tax- 
ation. This bill ought to be entitled a bil; 
to repel the brokerage business from the 
City of New York, and send it to Jersey 
City, oe Boston, or Philadelphia, It is a 
foolish bin Upon its face. 


THE INDEPENDENT 








MON ETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE money market was without any im- 
portant feature throughout the week until 
the announcement was made of the attempt 
upon the President’s life, which caused 
considerable excitement and flurry. At 
first the whole matter was regarded asa 
trick on the part of the stock operators to 
influence the market; but when special dis- 
patches commenced to come in, confirming 
the fact, it resulted in developing into the 
wildest alarm, which increased the demand 
for money to such an extent that the rates 
advanced to 5 per cent. and some transac- 
tions were reported at even higher fighres. 
At the close of business for the week, how- 
ever, borrowers’ wants were supplied at 
three and four per cent. on pledge of stock 
collateral and from two to three per cent. 
on Government bonds. Time loans ruled 
at two and four per cent., according to the 
date of maturity and character of the col- 
jateral. Prime mercantile paper sold at 
8 to 44 per cent. 

Unitep Srates Bonps. — Government 
bonds were in active demand in the early 
part of the week; but toward the close 
exhibited a sympathy with the general tone 
of the money market and fell off in price 4 
and § per cent. for extended 6s and new 4s, 
The other issues remained unchanged. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
a call for the outstanding registered 5s 
which will cease to bear interest on Oct. 
ist, and gives notice that any of these bonds 
will be prepaid with accrued iuterest to 
date of presentation. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Ask'd.| pee l. Ask'd 
6s, 1991, reg.. = |Currency 6s, "95,120 — 
64, 1831. con... — — (Currency fa, 94.191 _ 
Se of ‘#1, ret. — — jCurrenc y 68, '97.192 -_ 
6s of '°1, cou. — Currency 65. "98 133 — 
4366 1801, reg.115 115% Currency @¢.°09.194 - 
4348 1881, cou.115 11544'As continued....10%4 — 
48,1997, reg ..118% ba |Sscontt nued.....10244 — 
48, 1007 cou ..116% 117 


Foreign Excaance.—The market for 
foreign exchange was quict and but little 
business was transacted. The rates upon 
which sales were effected were as follows: 
sixty-day bills, $4.86} to $4.84; demand 


° 


bills, $4.854 to $4.86; cable transfers, 
$4.86}; and commercial bills, $4813 
$4.82}. 


Bank STATEMENT.—The statement of 
the Associated Banks, as issued from the 
Clearing-house on Saturday, showed a loss 
of $2,362,900 in surplus reserve, which 
brings the amount held by the banks in 
excess of legal requirements down to 
$6,911,300. The changes in the averages 
were an increase of $5,000,400 in loans, 
$2,825,600 in deposits, and $32,5v0 in cir- 
culation, and a decrease of $980,600 in 
legal tenders and $675,900 in specie. 


The following table gives the figures in 
detail: 





Legal Net 
Banks. Loans Sveole. Teaders. Deposita. 
New York. .§10,405.000 62,416,600 §285,000 §9,508.000 
Manhattan. 7,217,200 093,300 403,200 6.725.000 
Merchants’. 8.110.100 1.851.900 818.500 7,552,600 
Mechanics’. 89648.000 1,870.000 459,000 7,295,000 
q OUntion....... 5.095.000 851.700 608.600 4,614,4°0 
America.... 10,693,500 1,368,000 450.100 8,139,900 

Phenix..... 4,390,000 1,116,000 84,000 4,451,000 ) 

GF. .ccccece 9.926.300 4,°14.900 $30,000 12,396,500 
Trad’smen’s 8.190.600 306.800 72.490 1.983.406 
Fulton. 1,773.900 288.100 144.200 1,897,800 
Chemical. .. 14.219.000 8,828.600 875.000 14,348.900 
Mer. Exch.. 4,256,290 705.700 806.200 $,955.900 
GallatinNa. 4.541.700 466.900 185,000 9,670,500 
RB'tch. &Dro. 1,646,000 400.000 52.500 1,584,800 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,002,000 178.000 124,000 1,021,000 
Greenwich. 1,005,100 18,890 217,100 1,080,800 
Lea. Manuf. 38,126,100 420.500 166.000 2.451.000 
Sev'nth W'd 1,063,800 264.800 47,400 1,106,600 
Bt’teof N.Y. 3.465.400 628.100 84800 8.192.400 
Amer. Ex... 16.201,000 3,161,000 490,000 14,152,000 
Commerce.. 16.002.500 6,891,900 698.000 15,850,200 
Broadway... 6.561.000 869,600 211.000 4,272,890 
Mercantile. 6.462.990 1,595.400 219.899 6.970.300 
Pacific...... 2,564,100 856,100 177,700 2,887,109 
Republic... 5,774,000 604.100 277.800 98,487,200 
Chatham.... 3,403,400 737.900 166.400 8,711,900 
People’s... 1,500,100 158.000 95,000 1,784,900 
North Am.. 3,005,000 871.000 158.000 3.009.600 
Flanover... 9.051.400 1,279,600 965.500 9.157.900 
Irving...... 2,910,700 881.600 253.800 2.611 400 
Metropoli’n 14.192.000 6.824.000 192.000 15.585.000 

Citizens’... 2,246.700 892.800 232.70 2393 

Nassau..... 2,816,400 200.000 57.600 2.616, 
Market..... 2,917,400 482.100 204.900 2.484.400 
8t. Nicholas 2,044,100 $22,300 55.400 1,583,200 
Shoe & Lea. 8,960,000 878,000 225.000 4.252.000 
Corn Exch. 4,276,300 $19,000 65.000 2.783.700 
Continental 8,457,600 2,058,000 116,600 9.2980,500 
Oriental.... 2.197.400 21,400 447.200 2.044.100 
Marine..... 3.729.000 053,000 158.000 4396.06 
Imp. & Tra.. 21,623,800 5,892,400 802,900 24.904.500 
Park........ 18,913.200 4,990,000 812.500 22,982,800 
Mec. Bkg.As 1,009,400 213,900 16,900 702.100 
North River 8939.20 24.900 77.500 1,030,600 
East River.. 1.961.200 113,000 108,890 99.900 
Fourth Na.. 21.519.800 4,590,500 773.100 21,787,100 
Cent. Na.... 9,363,000 601,000 1,250,000 9,100,00b 
Second Na. 3.917.000 575,000 289.000 8.518.000 
Ninth Na... 6,313,200 1,340,000 514.700 6,633,000 
First Na.... 17,533,000 3,362,600 480.200 18,770,800 
Thicd Na... 6,655,600 1,809,700 823,400 9,529,700 
MB. Y.Ne. Bx 1,490,500 158,108 vue 1,126,400 





Bowery..... 1,525,100 28,000 360.000 1,483,700 
N.Y.Co..... 1,415,200 82.400 401,800 1,616,100 
Ger. Am 2,085,600 202,100 90,600 2,318,200 
Chase Na... 4,350,300 1,009,300 204,600  4.919,600 
Fifth 4v.... 1,058,000 432,800 46,100 2,064,100 
German Ex. 1,260,700 17,900 165,400 1,306,000 
Germania. 1,242,890 48,600 114,500 1,964,600 
U. 8. Nat 8,243.700 632.990 81,200 8,374900 
Totals....... 850,491,100 76,415.600 17,112.800 346,466.400 
Ine. Dee. Dee. Ine. 

Compar’s.... $5,000,400 $675,900 §980,600 $2,825,600 
Clearings. week ending Jane 25th, 1881, §953,507,156 54 
« July 24, 1881, 914 724,507 13 

Balances, week ending June Soin, 1881, 95,481 .504 26 
July @d, 1831, 41,858,900 89 


Banx Srocxs.—The closing quotations 
at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 








oa. Asked.| . Asked. 

america — 1145 Mech BkgaAss. 91 — 
Bnte’s & Dr’s....121 — |Merchanfs’...... 131 = 
Continental....124 129 popentnens +163 — 
Fourth Nat'l...121 — |Nassan.. aw — 

ah m'n - ine rk er: | i 
Hanover........ i - Re public “eeeeppee «46 = 
Leather Man't's rt - & leather.10 — 
Marine.........+ 175 jst ‘Nicholas peers 256 = 
Market. 


Srate SecuritTies.—The following shows 
the quotations at the close of the week of 
state bonds: 








Bid. Askd.; Louisiana: 
Connecticut 66. | —{ Ses sol 
Ohio 6s, °86.. 112 — Ta. consol. 7s..68 — 
Tenn.,old, ex-c.. ™% ‘Rhode Island 68.114 — 
do new, do.. 74 ») Alabama, old...75 — 
do 2 de. fag ses. bas “ do ClassA. 748 — 
Viret do do B.% 100 
old ae ssl do do CS 86 
Con. bds m. 831g 85 we 1000Cl = 
do do 1040.,64 8&7 |Sonth Carolina: 
Deferred _scri 17 18 , Con. brown.....106 107 
Taxrec’blecou. 90 4 | Con. rejected.. 20 — 
Georgia: Fundable....... | 
ae ae | Non-fundable.. S3¢ 10 
do, due 1880.°''110 112 [arkansas Ge 430° 36 
3s ri tegen apts He A: les. to R.Ra. 14 17 
a,zold quart’ ly a 
North a ‘arolina: 1 zy 
Old bond Leasnes 26 _ 17 — — 
oN.C.R.R.1400 = \s Car. R.R. stock 50 65 
Funding, "66-68 18 — 'S.Capr. Iat........ 1™”m | — 
= a_i sgzenscrese 22 — Is =. eae 1” ass 
peotal Z.ccce a 3 ee 
4p. c. comp’ise or oo” Memp &Charles- 
Missouri : | ton R.R. stock. 85 8687 
* long date....110 — ‘Geo.en. FR. at'.190 - 
Aa. who’ - do istm1i7 118 


To H. est Jo. 18 - 
Funding bonds,.116 — 
Savannah City: 
6 per cent...... WO 

Srock MarKxet.—On the Stock Exchange 
the speculation during the early portion of 
the week was lackinvin strength and ex- 
hibited a downward tendency in prices. 
The depression was attributed to reports of 
dissensions among the trunk-line managers, 
the cutting of freight rates, and the un- 
favorable news from Western grain sections. 
Later in the week, however, the market as- 
sumed a firmer tone and a higher range of 
prices was recorded ; but on Saturday, when 
the news of the murderous assault on Presi- 
dent Garfield reached the Exchange, the ex- 
citement knew no bounds. The’ entire 
market broke and prices sold down with 
a rapidity which it seemed must inevitably 
result in a panic. The market recovered 
partially, however, upon the annomunce- 
ment that the President’s wounds were not 
mortal anda considerable portion of the loss 
was recovered. Asthe news spread throngh- 
out the country, orders to sell came in from 
all directions, and prices again melted. The 
market continued in a feverish and excited 
condition until the close, when it was re- 
ported the President was dying, and s!ocks 
then dropped to the lowest figures of the 
week. Whether values will assume tbeir 
original quotations will denend upon the 
rood or bad news from Washincton and 
the degree in which foreign markets will 
be affected by theevent. .~ 

The following are the highest, 
and closing quotations of the week: 


lowest, 








Sales. est. est. June 25. 
Ameriean Express.......... 570 84% 82 82 
Alton and T. H...........-++ 400 «(64 63 64 
Alton and T. H. pf. 500 «(06 mM 04 
American Dist. Tel. eoceese + 6,800 50 48 47 
B., Pitt., and West.......... 1.100 463% 45 “5 
Roston Alr Line............. 4200 7 O24 GRY 
Bur., C. R.. and Northern.. 263 Si% «80 81% 
Canada Southern i ae | 
Cameron Coal 42 42% 
Colorado......... . 644% 60 COs 
Central Pacific. ............. 101 4% «7 
Chic., St. L..an.! N.0.. 4 80) NS = 70 
C.,C., C., and Ind 98 82% 2% 
Ches. and Ohlo.... 80% 2 29 
Ches. and Ohfo, ist pf.. 1805 4554 48% 43% 
Ches. and Ohio, 24 pf....... T7100 «6S OCS 81 
G., G., nO. C.....cccccoce - 17550 My «28 23 
Chicago, Bur.. and Quincy. 2,866 165 162 162% 
Chicago and Alton........:. 225 14156 19056 130% 
Chi., St. P., and Om........ 7027 «44 48% (4214 
Cht., St. P., and Om., pf..... 11,778 107% 198 104 
Chicagoand Northwestern. 95.445 12944 12454 125% 
Chicago and Northw'n. pf.. 3,520 142 187% 140 
Chic., MiL, and St. Paul.... 44,770 127% 122 124% 
Chic., M., and St. Paul, pf.. 1,925 1353 184 184 
Cin.,S., and Clev............ 1,005 65% 62% «Gey 
Clev. and Pitts............... $15 189 139 199 
Consol. Coal........... ecseee 2,100 424 41 41% 
Deadwood .........-++++ -- 168 8 ™% 
Del., Lack., and Western...106.959 124% 121}¢ 122% 
Del. and Hudson............ 9,800 11044 108 108% 
Den. and R. Grande......... 17.045 110% 106 108% 
Gan. and St. Joseph....... - 6675 8% 0% 81 
Ban. and St. Joseph, pf..... 8,965 116% 111 113 
Excelslor..c.ceccsces.ce-sseee 100 1g ie Os 
Homestake Min............. 200 «620 20 20 
Houstonand Téexas......... 3,550 101fg 80% 201% 
Tittnots Cemeral............. - 8460 141 187% 1874 
Iné., Bloom., and West. 6.018 G54 Gly Gi 





(July 7, 1881. 





Lake Erie and Western..... 12,420 63 584 58% 
TOME ERG......000090 cosccce 176 «63 59 60 
Louisville and Nashville.... 11,710 10S'¢ 103% 101% 
Lou., N, Alb., and C....... 467 107% 100 102% 
Little Pittsburgh............ 600 2% BM mH 
Manhattan.................... 81.215 27% 24 2434 
Mil. and L. Shore........... 8400 62 59 be) 
Manhattan Beach........... 2035 63 44% 48 
Maryland Coal.,............. 80 2 bs) 26 
Maripeoa. pref............... 200 8 3 8 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf........ 190 16 16 16 
Mar. and Cin.. 24 pf....... ae 200 10 10 10 
Memphis and C..... ........ 6.945 89 85 8&2 
Metropolitan ................ 25.965 82% 89% 
Michigan Ceutral........... 101,114 106% 102% 103% 
Mobile and Ohio............. 19.279 39% 36% 87 
Mo. and Pac............+-+-+ 20.9020 112% 108 198% 
Mo., Kan., and Texas....... 9 SIM 46 47 
Morris and Essex... ........ 855 12616 12594 126 
Nash., Chat..andSt. Louls.. 3,300 87% 8&2 82 
New Cen. Coal....:......... 19 2G By BH 
TE, FT, GOAN. cc ccccccsccccces 59,°79 102% 8% 90% 
eer 29,250 149% 14446 145 
N. Y. and New Haven...... 283 185 185 185 
Be GD nek cccescccces 6.280 119% 108 108 
N.Y., L. E., and Western... 09.220 4714 44% 45 
WN Y.,L.E. and W., pfd... 8,600 88% 86 88 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 24.485 S74 35 85 
Nor. and Western........... 5.200 82 58 50% 
Northern Pacific...... ..... 84.990 46 40 40%4 
Northern Pacific, pf........ 26570 87 8154 824 
Obio and Miss....... ececccee 20,200 43 40 40% 
Ohio Southern............... 2.100 3454 88 84% 
Oregon, R., and N..... seecese 4.145 173 170 170 
Ohio Central -- 20,725 86% 82% 
OD. FT. OE B. ©... ccconcceese 2 814 BIYy «81% 
Pucthe Mall... ccoccccccsces 80,850 53 4054 40% 
Ce 200 280 230 280 
Phila. an “eading R. R... 18,300 61 5654 «57 
Pitts., F- @ Vayne, andc.. 40 189 139 199 
I 1,114 143% 143 148 
Peoria. Dec., and Ev........ 6000 Sig 46% 47% 
Quicksilver... .............«. 83,315 1% 8% 18% 
Quicksilver, pf.............. 8,000 71% 6634 69% 
Rochester and Pitts........ 5.720 464 42 46 
eee 8.730 144 140 140 
Rome, W., and Ogdensburg 1,700 41 40 4046 
I Gi ceccedacccncccscs 1,400 54% 5% 5% 
St. P. and D., pf.. — 940 0=«—88 87 88 
Standard Mining... becuse cose 1,409 24 22% 23% 
Stormont........... «. eoccece 809 2% 2% 26 
Sutro Tunnel............. «+. 19,590 1% 1% 156 
St. L. and San Francisco.... 8.750 52% 49% 401g 
St. L.and San Fran.,pf..... 2,310 70% 75% 754 
St. L. and San Fran.,istpf. 482 115 115 «115 


St. Louis, (.M.,and 8 
St. P., Min. and M.........06- 


Texas and St. Louts.. eee 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac... 





198,860 60 554 OF 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 42,408 Dig O1lg 98 
Wells-Fargo Express........ 150 187 186 196 
Western Union Tel.........119,820 136% 185 135 
Western Union, exc....... 85,006 82:4 99% D1 
Western Union ex div..... 85,006 918% BBY BSIg 


1,100 
FrnancraL Items.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
offer a new loan of $6,590,000 first-mort- 


f, gage six-per-cent. gold bonds upon the 
' Chicago and Atlantic Road, which is the 


n°w Erie inlet to Chicago. The special 
feature of these bonds is that the interest 
is guaranteed by the Erie Company. This 
makes them acertain six-per-cent. security, 
while the road is sure to have very large 
earnings of its own. 

The Gold Gravel Hydraulic Company. 
of New York, announce elsewhere a quar- 
terly dividend of three per cent. This 
stock was first offered the public by the 
Union Investment and Promoting Company. 

Drvipenps.—The Leather Manufacturers’ 
National Bank has declared a dividend of 
five per cent., paynble July 1st. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared a dividend at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, payable July 18th. 

The Franklin Savings Bunk has declared 
a dividend at the rate of four per cent. per 
annum, payable July 18th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared dividends as follows: 

Four per cent. per annum on account: to $1,900 

ae * $1, phn $5:000 

“ ver 6,000 
Bavaite July 18th. 


The East River Savings Institution has 
declared a dividend of four per cent. per 
annum, payable July 11th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of four per cent. per annum, payable July 
18th. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum, payable July 18th. 

The Irvine Savings Institution has de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, payable July 18th. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a dividend of seven per cent., pay- 
able July ist. 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of five per cent., 
payable on demand. 

e Montauk Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of five per cent., 
pavable at the office in Brooklyn, July 1st. 

The Star Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able July 5th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THR WORLD. 
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MEMORANDA CONCERNING 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


A VALUABLE 


Hand-Book for Investors. 


Contains not only all the information about Govern- 
ment Bonds which investors or the public can desire, 
but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, with direc- 
tions for buying and selling in the New York market 
all kinds of securitica, 

Tables giving the progress of the United States, 
1830—80, in population, imports and exports, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, railroads, telegraphs, etc., ete., 
are added ; also notes on Gold and Silver, giving 

A. The present monetary standard of the Nations 
of the world. 

B. Production of Gold and Silver in the world 
from 1492 to date. 

C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 

D. The Stock of Silver now in the world. 

E. The relative value of Gold to Silver. 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

@. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
Money. 

SENT, POSTPAID, ON APPLICATION. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds @ our 
office, in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any expense 
for commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds and 
collecting interest. 

. Weare prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at 
request any accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government 
Bonds and our large and constant dealings enable us 
to offer the best and most favorable terms to our 
customers. Every detail of the business is system- 
atically arranged and has our personal supervision. 


FISK&HATCH, 


5 Nassau St., New York. 





OLD 


veG 
HYDRAULIC. Co 


OF NEW YORE. 


JUNE 28th, 1881. 
The Dtrectors of this Company have this day de- 


clared a 
DIVIDEND 
of Three per Cent. upon its preferred stock for the 
three months ending June 28th, payable on Monday, 
July 25th, at the office of the Union Investment and 
Promoting Company, 155 and 157 Broadway, New 
York. Transfer Books will be closed from July 18th 
to July 25th, inclusive. 
GEO. W. WARREN, Treasurer. 


” Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write A 5 egees the old Banking 


HOWES s ComPAany, 


11 WALL STREET, | Ne Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MA 
a po HE =a Commission 


pout asp per cent., payabie 
wu. ‘M. 8S. CLARK. JOHN R. BOTHWELL 


pienso & Bothwell, 


DEALERS iN 


ng Mining Securi 
pa ee and and Stormont By oi ning 
Gold Quartz Co. 





tra 
business, with very 

aan allowed on 
on demand. 





Cos. Sa aaa Hite 
Office No. 2 Nassau St.,cor. of Wall, N. Y. 
FRANCISB. O’CONNOR, 
CORMIESTORRERTER™ 
‘WHRAT FUTURES A SPECIALTY 


30 and 33 Whitehall frees, 8 Kew w York. n 
Bonk, N. Y.; W. A. Inman, * é 
WY Swe Gein ee banter ie Sai Beet 
and others. te for b . 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








CHICAGO AND ATLANTIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Issue of $6,500,000 


SIX-PER-CENT. 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS, 


DUE 1920. 


INTEREST MAY AND NOVEMBER. 


COUPON BONDS IN DENOMINATIONS 
OF $1,000 EACH, WITH REGIS- 
TRATION PROVISION. 


The Farmer's Loan and Trust Co. 


INTEREST SECURED BY SPECIAL 
GUARANTIES, AS HEREUNDER 
DESCRIBED. 

The line of the Chicago and Atlantic Railway, now 
in course of, construction, has a length of 257 miles, 
extending from Marion, O., to Chicago, entrance into 
and superior terminal facilities at Chicago having 
been already secured by a contract with the Chicago 
and Western [ndiana Raiflros>d Company, which con- 
tract is mortgaged to the bondholders, together with 
all the property of the Chicago and Atlantic Railway 
Company, including its full equip t. This road ts 
being constructed asa trunk line under the super- 
vision of HYGH J. JEWETT, PRESIDENT NEW 
YORK, LAKE ERIE, AND WESTERN RAILROAD 
COMPANY, and for the express purpose of securing 
an independent Western outlet to the Erle system, 
which heretéfore has been dependent for ite Western 
traffic upon the other lines running into Chicago from 
the East, controlled by rival corporations. The New 
York, Lake Erie,and Western Railroad reaches the 
Chicago and Atlantic Railway (which for its entire 
distance rans parallel with and about 18 miles south 
of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railroad) 
over the New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio Railroad 
from Salamanca to Marion, and the three companies 
have made a perpetual pro-rating contract, while THE 
CONTROL of the Chicago and Atlantic Company has 
been secured for an extended period by the NE‘V 
YORK, LAKE ERIE, AND WESTERN RAILROAD 
COMPANY. THE LATTER AGREES TO PROVIDE 
ALL FUNDS TO COMPLETE THE CHICAGO AND 
ATLANTIC RAILWAY required over and above the 
proceeds of the present issue of bonds and the sub- 
scriptions to its capital stock, and the New York, 
Lake Erie, and Western Raflroad Company FURTHER 
GUARANTEES TO THE TRUSTEE OF THE BOND- 
HOLDERS. the interest upon the bonds until the road 
is completed. THE INTEREST IS FURTHER SE- 
CURED by a pledge to the trustee of the GROSS 
EARNINGS of both THE N“W YORK, LAKE ERIE, 
AND WESTERN RAILROAD and the NEW YORK. 
PENNSYLVANIA, AND OHIO RAILROAD on all traf 
fic going to and coming from the Chicago and Atlantic 
Railway Company, MAKING THIS INTEREST A 
FIRST CHARGE not only upon the NET EARNINGS 
of the latter road alone, BUT ALSO upon the GROSS 
REVENUE received out of business FOR and FROM 
ALL POINTS on THE NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE, AND 
WESTERN RAILROAD and the NEW YORK, PENN. 
SYLVANIA, AND OHIO RAILROAD between Marion, 
Ohio, and the CITY OF NEW YORK. The entire an- 
nual interest upon this issue of bonds AMOUNTS te 
$390,000, WHILE DURING THE YEAR 1880 the 


gross openings of the New York, Lake Frie, and Weat- 
ern and the New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio Rail- 
way Com a from through traffic west of Marion 
i. a accorétng to figures furnished by General 





oe ly secured and 
themeel ‘en to invésto’ 


THE UNDERSIGNED, HAVING, AFTER 
A CAREFUL EXAMINATION THROUGH 
EMINENT COUNSEL INTO THE LEGAL 
STATUS OF THE GUARANTIES, PUR- 
CHASED THE ENTIRE ISSUE OF THESE 
BONDS, OFFER THE SAME FOR PUBLIC 
SUBSCRIPTION 

at the Price of 102 1-2 Per Cent. 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF 
DELIVERY, THE RIGHT BEING RE- 
SERVED TO ADVANCE PRICE AND TO 
CLOSE SUBSCRIPTIONS WITHOUT NO- 
TICE. 

PENDING THE PREPARATION OF THE BONDS, 
BOND CERTIFICATES WILL BE ISSUED BY THE 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, CON. 
VERTIBLE BY THE LATTER INTO BONDS WHEN 
EXECUTED. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL ALSO BE RE- 
CEIVED AT AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, 
THUS SECURING SUBSCRIBERS THE 
ADVANTAGE OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
MARKET. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


81 Nassau Street, New York. 


Pittsburgh, Bradford, and 
Buffalo Railway. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 
Mortgage, 6800,090. | Only $8.000 per 
INTEREST PAYABLE APRIL AND OCTOBER. 
THIRTY-YEAR BOND. 


‘e recommend these Bonds to Investors especially 
= the Cheapest First-class Security in the Market. 
Mmited amount offered at Par and Interest by 


OWENS & MERCER, 


51 Breadway and 7 Exchange Court, 
NEW YORK. 
Particulars furnished on application. Right to ad 
vance price reserved. 








For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





GtLays, Bouven & Jenn S| 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorw 


Accounts of Ranks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bends and Stecks bought and seld on com- 
mission and fall information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


RICHMOND AND | ALLEGHANY 
MPANY. 


° ont: on im. Daly tat. -. 
To the holders of the Stock Trust 


eg 
Notice is hereb; 
000,000 for the “construction of “ River Rd on - 
from Corning, Ohio, to Central Division at Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad, crossing Ohio River bridge, 
and other purposes, have yo allotted as follows 
at = 0 of Ohio Cent: 00,000 





mond and d 
To wecholdersat At At a... and Northwest- 

ern Iway Company..........--+esees++es 

H of nd and Alleghen = 
pany stock trust qerriontes a 1 be entitled to sub 
scribe for 000 for if privilege is 
taken on or before July 1 Tee 1881, by pretentatie on of 


their certificates to tary of of a 
mond and ptemene » Railroad Company 0.2 Wall 
St., room 39, that s' tes m y be stamped 
“ex priv vilege” i! 





21 


ome 


Manor Natiowar Bam, 
Ww pret. 1eRl. 
H Shy DA DIVI- 
c . on the capital os 


easier books will remain closed until that 
JOHN D. FISH, Cashier. 


THE Bassenee, Let Ler 4 or New a 


T EETING OF TH RD OF Di- 
A wh , TING 0 held ve Ho ae ere of 

UR T. was dec) trom the enrnings of 
ane, payable on and after the ist day 


books will remain closed until July 
E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 














RTY-SE 
SEND of — 








CONTINENTAL NaTIONAL Bank OF NEW yore} 
June 25th, 1381. 
FORTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have thix day declared a 
dividend of ThREe AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. . (50. 
paredie Je ayy hh. aa. until which date the transf 


FRED TAYLOR, Cashier. 


Bower SAVINGS BANK. 





New Yor«, June 18th, 1881. 


A Sem1-Annual Dividend at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum on all sums of Five Dollars ahd 
upward and not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, 
which shall have been deposited at least three months 
on the first day of July next, will be allowed to the 
Depositors and will be payable on or after Monday, 
July 18th, 1881, in accordance with the provisions of 
the by laws. 

By order of the trustees, 

EDWARD WOOD, President, 

G. H. Coaorsnaty, Secretary. 








by check for first call of f 10 per cent., of am to the 
order of Metropolitan Wationnl Bank. 
er of subscrip’ will be subject to call of 


may be iasued by of the com- 
mittee and eda company, ‘and also —_ right to 
prorata share of the subscription for Gs enees ruc- 
tion of the Central Division, when ofiere: 
Right to subscribe will expire July Sean, 1881, as the 
balance of a not then taken has been 
placed. F. 0. FRENCH, 


er 
for the Committee. 








Atchison, 
Topeka, and 
Santa Fe B.R. 


40-YEAR 
SINKING FUND 
5-per-cent. 
BON D 8S. 


FOR SALE BY 


PAINE, WEBBER & CO.,, 
8&3 Devonshire Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find especial advantages od 
the convenient safekeeping of the same, subject only 
to their personal access and control, at the 


“SARE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE, 


SEVEN AND EIGHT PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGES. 

FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, three arid five years to 
run, ._ oe — | interest) in Boston. These 
mortgages are sec roved farms located in 
Kansas and Dakota, and TD ealted at over three Gos 











the amount of the loan. For oats ~ Lame of 
accrued in 
8. D. LORING, 81! State Street. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


LEATHER Manura ~ 44 NATIONAL tam, 


and upward at 














Ro. 20 Watt 8t., New Yorx, June 27th, 188: 
DIVIDEND OF FIVE PEI CENT. UPON 
the capital stock has been de Fes from the 


the current six months, payable to the 
stockholders oe 4 ateer Jul Imes 1st proximo. 


‘er books will bectased 
HOLDEN, ¢ Cashier. 
HE CHATHAM ATIONAL BANK, 
196 Broapway, York, June 25th, 
F. ‘FIRST DIVID 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE per Cent. (3), pay: ‘able 
on and after sul Ist. 

Transfer books will remain closed until J 24, 

H, P. DOREMUSB, te 


Mencnants’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL Bark 
or ve Ko F New Yorx, 
ORK, June 18th, 1881. 
re BOARD OF DIRE 











A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 


6,3 NATIONAL BANK, 
ORK, June 22d, 1881. 
DIVIDEND oF Fi Foun. b it ER CENT. 1 
this day been declared nb +0 the 
ers on and the Ist of Ju &, & ant. The transfer. 
book will 


be closed until that 
— ‘WM. H. COX, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL SHOE AXD LEATHER Bane. } 
Ew Yor«K, June 2ist, 1881 
FIT Y- Y-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
The Directo: k have this day declared @ 
dividend of FOUR (4) PER Cast. ss pavabte @ je on the ist 
transfer-books 


of July proximo, until wae Ss 
will be CRANE, Cashier. 


re prritas sacs at ihe} 














Nos. 644 axb 616 Broapway. 
New Yorx. June 27th, 1881. 
TEREST 


Maxnarran Savinos INSTITUTION, 


SIXTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL IN 
DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared in 
terest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
ali sums remaining on deposit during the three or six 
months ending July ist next, in accordance with the 
provisions of the by-laws. Payable on and after Mon- 
day, July 18th. EDWARD SCHELL, President, 

C. F. ALVoRD, Secretary. 


EMIGRANT InprsTmat. Savines Banx, me 
4 





61 wea Ens 8 oan, 
w YorxK. June : 
IVIDEND.—THE NTRUSTERS OF THIS BA 
D have ordered that interest be paid to ‘epos!tors 
entitled thereto for the six months ending thi» date, 
as follows: 

First.—At the rate of Four per Cent. per annum on 
al! accounts up to the limit of $1,000. 

Second.—At the rate of Three per Cent. ner annum 
on any excess of $1,000 up to the I'mit of $5.000. 

Third. —At Fe: rate of Two per Cent. per annum on 
any excess of 

Payable on = after Mossay, ; guly 18'h, 1881. 

The interest will be placed to the credit of deponit- 
ors under date of July Ist, and tit be entitled to in- 
terest for the next six months, hy not gy oe 

Business hours from 10 0’ A.M o'clock P.M. 

c URT, President. 
Davin Lepwita, Comptrolier. 


Rast P ad ne SavINes Eemere ries, 
York, June 20 h, 188 





a i SEM ANNUAL DIVI- 
Rib neh ar at the rate of Fou r Cert. ner 
annum for the six months ending Sune ith, 1°81, has 
been decla all sums Ly —e thereto, and 
will be payable after July 11th, 1 
Bank open daily fr 10 


m ae M. fon 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secre 


RANKI. re RAV INGS RANK, corner Fighth 
Ave, and 4 ~The forty second seint- 
annual 5 and, = ‘ae will be paid on and 
after July 18th on all sums of @5and upward, at the 
rate of four percent. per annum. Money deposited 
before July 10th will draw interest from July Ist. 
Bank open from rf M. , oo 8 ¥. mM. ne on Monday and 
Saturday evenings ox 0 8 a’cloc 
. F, CBA MBRRLAIN, President. 
CHARLES E. HYATT. Socre tary. 


RVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 

I 60 WARES STR 
NEW Y Oe Fane 80th, 1881. 

The Trustees of this Inatitution | have deelared inter. 
estat the rate of Four per Cent. per annum on all 
sums remaining on @ furing the three or six 
months ending zuly Int. ine) payable on and after 
Mondey, 5 July 18th JOHN CASTREE, President. 
. HEATON, Secretary. 


~~ FIFTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


Asemiannual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. ts 
payable on demand at the office of the Company, 
No. 181 Broadway. 

L REMSEN LANE, Vice-President and Secretary. 

New York, July ist, 1881. 


A FIRE INSURANCE COM. 
THEA ~e Sy 2 r cent. for 
a! e rate o 
— og six i peing at th bo Bate ot Sid pe 
Capital Steck, cnet provisions, S the Safety Fund 
n 
arsine aan THOMA: * La , GOODRICH, Secretary. 
_New 3 Yor, June 29th, 1 


4UK Frere Insurance COMPANY, 


Mont. 
UR ST., BROOKLYN, 170 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
whens June Bath ie. |) 


rd of Dir 
4. have mdeci clared Svein! ant anpual fal dividend of of PIE 


NT. pay able on and after July ist, at the 
— G. C. HALSTED, Secretary. 


a i DIVIDEND. 


si. 00Um, President. 




















AR Fine INSURANCE t 
No. 141 BroaDway, New Fons. Taly | inte Bt 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have thie day declared 
a semi- enae al dividend of FOUR! ny PER CENT, pay- 
aie — Ja MES M. HODGES, Secretary. " 





Pe: annual or lee g » Ff... (6) PER CENT. t 
yable and afte a . 
= ” "VA LENTINE, Secretary. 


7 Lake SHORE r 4 peeanean SouTwenrn RalL- 





Dt 
a ca it stock, payable on “the Ist 
CPi he nest ths Sie “ 
er books will be closed at 8 o'clock P. M. 
AY, the 30th inst., 





$b be meine oP Eset hase” 
























pinta 


Commercial, 


MR. EVARTS ON SILVER. 





Tue Herald, of this city, recently pub- 
lished the speech of Mr. Evarts before the 
Paris Monetary Conference, made just be- 
fore the adjournment of the Conference to 
the 80th of the present month. Of course, 
it was ornate and scholarly. Mr. Evarts is 
a bi-metallist, and sought to impress the 
Conference with the necessity of adopting 
this theory, as the only means of averting 
the evils of mono-metallism on the gold 
basis. 

A radical defect in this speech consists in 
the assumption—repeatedly made, but no- 
where established, and which the gold na- 
tions of Europe do not admit—that gold 
mono-metallism has been productive of 
serious evils to the commerce of the world. 
England does not admit this proposition; 
Germany does not admit it; and Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Portugal do not 
admit it. 
denied by the European nations that have 
adopted the single gold standard. Mr. Pir- 
mez, the delegate from Belgium, very ap- 
propriately said that, before the Confer 


The proposition is squarely 


ence enters upon the work of devising the 
means for correcting an evil, it ought to be 
He was of the 
opinion that the bi-metallists were them- 


pure that the evil exists. 


selves laboring under a very serious wisap- 


prehension as tothe gravity of the situa- 
tion, and that no such evils in consequence 
of mono-metallism exist as they have con- 
jured up in their speculations on this sub- 
fect. This is certainly the practical opin- 
lon of the gold nations of Europe and there 
is nothing in the speech of Mr. Evarts to 
show its incorrectness. These nations do 
not propose to change their practice, and 
so long as this ia their position any gen- 
eral union of nations upon the theory of bi- 
moetnllism is out of the question. 

That part of the speech which relates to 
the passage of the Silver Law of 1878 by 
Congress is not a little amusing. Mr. 
Evurts, in fluent rhetoric and rounded 
periods, sets forth this law as based on 
great economic considerations relating to 
the commerce of the world. The United 
Btates, seeing the evils of gold mono- 
metallism and apprehending greater evils 
in the future, set about the work of a 
remedy; and out of this purpose grew the 
Silver Law. All this is very fine; and yet 
the fact is that the Silver Law never did 
express and does not now express the better 
economic sense of the American people. 
It was the product of a temporary “‘ craze” 
that bad taken possession of the popular 
mind at the South and the West; and pol- 
iticians, looking to their own re-election 
and to the then approaching presidential 
election, seized upon this ‘‘ craze” to serve 
their own purposes. The best economists 
and the ablest papers of the land protested 
against it at the time and have done so ever 
since. The results of this legislation leave 
no doubt that it was a huge blunder. The 
United States, but for this law, would not 
now be begging the nations of Europe to 
help them out of a dilemma of their own 
creation. 

Moreover, the theory of the European 
bi-metallists is the unrestricted coinage of 
gold and silver at the ratio of 15} for the 
latter to 1 for the former, which is not the 
ratio assumed in the Silver Law. So, also, 
the Government, under this law, coins all 
the silver on its own account, and none of 
it for depositors. There is no evidence 
that the United States, in the light of the 
experience already furnished by this law, 
will push the unfortunate experiment still 
further, and agree to the unrestricted coin- 
age of the two metals at the ratio of 15} to 
1, when, as everybody knows, this ratio 
does not correctly represent the relative 
commercial value of these metals. The 
strong tendency of public opinion in this 
country is rather toward retracing the false 
steps of the past than toward taking fur- 
ther stepe In the same direction. The 


* siiver craze” has had its day. The people 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











have shown by their action that they do 
bot want silver dollars for monetary use. 
The silver experiment has piled up some 
three thousand tons of silver in the Treas 
ury, for no practical purpose. 

Mr. Evarts assumes throughout his entire 
peech that an agreement among commer- 
cial nations to the unrestricted coinage of 
gold and silver at a fixed ratio of value 
would establish that value in the markets 
of the world, and thus secure the general 
use and circulation of both kinds of coin 
as equivalents, There are two difficulties 
with this assumption. One is that there is 
not the slightest prospect that those nations 
will come to any such agreement. The 
other is that there is no ceriaivty that such 
an agreement, if made, would produce the 
effect he anticipates. The simple truth is 
that gold and silver are commodities, and 
that, like all other commodities, they are, 
by natural laws, subject to variations in 
their relative value which no compacts or 
statutescan control or prevent. This is and 
always has been the great and insuperable 
difficulty with the double-standard theory, 
based on the unrestricted coinage of gold 
and silver. These metals, as they pass from 
country to country, mast go as metals and at 
their market value, whether coined or un- 
coined. Coinage neither helps nor hinders 
them in international use, s» far as the ques- 
tion of value isconcerned. If the commercial 
value of the metals be different from the 
one assumed in their coinage, then Gre- 
sham’s law will come into operation and the 
cheaper metal will invariably drive the 
dearer one out of circulation as money, 
because the latter is worth more as a com- 
modity than as money. 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 


Juper Trvax, of the Superior Court of 
this city, last week rendered a decision in 
the suit of William S. Williams against the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, dis. 
missing the complaint on its merits, with 
costs. We give, as follows, the findings of 
the Judge as to the questions of law in- 
volved in this case: 


‘*1. The purchase by the Western Union 


- Telegraph Company of property, rights, 


privileges, and franchises of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Telegraph Company, for the 
consideration mentioned in the said agree- 
ments of January 19th and February 34d, 
1881, is valid and lawful according to the 
laws of the State of New York. 

‘*2. The purchase by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company of the property, rights, 
privileges, and franchises of the American 
Union Telegraph Company, for the consid- 
eration mentioned in said agreements, is 
valid and lawful. 

**8. The dividend, payable in certificates 
of the stock of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, to the holders of the stock 
of said company, as it existed on the 19th 
day of January, 1881, is not a division, 
withdrawal, or payment to its stockholders, 
or any of them. or any part of ile capital 
stock of said company 

‘*4. Such dividend isa proper and lawful 
exercise of the powers of said corporation 
to issue to its stockholders certificates which 
afford evidence of the investment, with the 
consent of its stockholders, of its surplus 
earnings in property necessary and useful 
in and about the transaction of its business. 

‘*5. That said agreements have been so 
far executed that no stockholder of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company has 
any right to bring an action to restrain their 
complete execution. 

“*6. That the plaintiff bas not sustained 
and is not likely to sustain any injury from 
the execution of said agreements, and has 
no right to restrain the execution of said 
agreements. 

“7. The defendants are entitled to judg- 
ment dismissing the complaint on the mer- 
its, with costs.” 


The reasons which brought the Judge to 
these conclusions are stated at large in the 
opinion; and, unless Mr. Williams shall de- 
cide to take an appeal to the General Term 
of the Superior Court, the dismissal of the 
ease is final and ends the litigation. The 
Western Union Telegraph Compapy is un- 
doubtedly a stupendous monopoly, absorb- 
ing all the business and defying all compe- 
tition; yet with this fact Judge Truax had 
nothing todo. The questions submitted to 
him were simply those of law, in the light 
of the facts, and upon these questions he 
has given an elaborate opinion. It is prob- 
able that an appeal will be taken to the 
General Term, and not unlikely that the 
case will.go'to ‘the Gourt of Appeals. The 
questions of law involved ia this decision 











are of grave import and ought to be settled | kets, and already the demand has been 
by the highest court of the state, espe- 


cially in view of the fact that Judge Truax 
and Judge Spier do not agree in their 
opinions. 





DRY GOOBS. 


Tue closing week of the season in the 
dry goods market has been freighted with 
a volume of business which has been be- 
yond the anticipations of the most sanguine, 
and the quantity of goods distributed has 
been very large, which may be attribvu- 
ted te the desire of shippers to avail 
themselves of the advantages of the low 
rates at which freight is now forwarded. 
During the past month the jobbing trade 
has been untiring in their efforts to pass 
all seasonable goods into consumption, in 
order to reduce stocks on hand and avoid 
the necessity of ‘‘ carrying over”; and the 
results are very satisfactory. Throughout 
the week many new buyers have arrived 
from various scctions of the interior of the 
country, but principally from the Southern 
markets. Their time bas been chiefly de- 
voted to shopping and a comparison of 
prices; but it is anticipated that imme- 
diately after the celebration of the Fourth 
there will be a large request for miscella- 
neous assortments. The clothing trade has 
been very busy for so early in the season, 
and the amount of goods disposed of has 
justified the placing of orders with agents 
for duplicate assortments of piece goods for 
immediate delivery. The tone of the mar- 
ket is bouyant and strong, with a steadi- 
ness in values that has not been expe- 
rienced in a number of years, and there is 
every indication of a brisk demand for 
every description of fall goode in the near 
future. The prospects are very epncour- 
aging, and from present appearances the 
fall trade promises to be one of the mos: 
active known for years past. 


Cotton Goops.—The new demand in 
the cotton goods market has been of a 
moderate character, though the aggregate 
movement has been very large. For cotton 
flannels, however, there was a brisk inquiry 
by package buyers, which resulted in a 
very satisfactory business. The most de- 
sirable lines of brown, bleached, and col- 
ored cottons are largely sold in advance of 
production, and prices are, consequently, 
firm. There was a fair export demand for 
certain makes of domestics; but transactions 
were necessarily checked to some extent by 
the light supplies available for early ship- 
ment. The exports cf domestics for the 
week ending June 28th were 2,886 pack- 
ages from this port and 66 from Boston, an 
aggregate of 2,952 packages. 

Print-cloths.—There was a fair demand 
for printing-cloths at previous quotations, 
say 8 15-16c. for extra 64x64s and 8}c. for 
56x60s. Sales at Fall River up to Thurs- 
day night have been about 120,000 pieces. 

Prints.—The demand for light fancy 
prints has been irregular at first hands, but 
afair business in package and assorted lots 
were reported by jobbers, who usually close 
out their surplus stock at this stage of the 
season by means of low prices. Some con. 
siderable lots of new dark fancies were 
placed ‘‘on memorandum” by agents, in 
order to enable jobbers from remote purts 
of the interior to avail themselves of cheap 
water transportation; but few agents are 
yet prepared to show their new fall styles, 
and such cases were, therefore, exceptional. 

Ginghams have shown less animation in 
both first and second hands, but stocks are 
in such good shape that leading makes of 
dress styles, staples, and seersuckers are 
steadily held at unchanged quotations. 

Hostery AND UNDERWEAR have been 
without essential change. There was a con- 
tinued good steady demand for all. the lead- 
ing makes of fancy hosiery and a satisfac- 
tory business has been transacted in heavy 
shirts apd drawers; but staple hose and 
white cotton hose rule dull and only a mod- 
erate request was noticed for fancy ‘nit 
woolens. 

Wooten Goops.—The demand for woolen 
fabrics continues to increase, and for this 
stage of the season is unprecedented. All 
seasonable woolens show a fair degree of 
activity and a liberal distribution has becn 
in deily progress. With clothing manu- 
facturers a-considerable amount of business 
has been done with the most distant mar- 
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such for some lines that duplicate selections 
for delivery for the next thirty days have 
been placed with some freedom and at 
some advance on previous prices, while 
selections from stocks might have been very 
much worse. Cthers than clothiers are 
looking through the market for supplies, 
and such faith is placed upon the wants of 
the large small trade during next month 
that it is barely possible that all stocks will 
undergo a very large reduction, if the mar. 
ket is not pretty generally cleaned up. 

Kentucky jeans and doeskins ruled quiet, 
principally because stocks at first hands are 
so much reduced or broken and partly 
owing to stock-taking. 

For flannels the inquiry has also under- 
gone a further reduction in reds, blues, and 
mixtures, while whites have done fairly, 
and a large distribution has been effected in 
the execution of back orders. Supplies rule 
light and prices are firm. Linseys received 
some attention from buyers, who, however, 
chiefly occupied themselves in taking mem- 
oranda, not intending any real business of 
importance until after the holidays. The 
leading makes of blankets are well sold up 
and there is a moderate new demand, with 
astrong market. Shawls and skirts remain 
quiet at first hands. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Imported goods have ruled qniet with 
jobbers, as is ummal at this season; but im- 
porters are now busying themselves in 
preparing for the Fall trade. In detail 
there is nothing worthy of remark. Dress 
goods rule very quiet but steady, with 
supplies of staple fabrics under good con- 
trol. Silks are also quiet, with some re- 
quest for a few specialties from the 
manufacturing trade. Linen goods were 
inactive and the demand is strictly con- 
fined to immediate wants. Laces and lace 
goods are quieter and white goods dull. 
Woolens remain unchanged. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 








past year: 

For the week: 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port..........+++ «81,395,902 $1,837,968 
Thrown on market............+-- 1,441,606 1,243,909 

Since Jan. ist: 

Entered at port..........cesseeeees 53.287.782 665,179,251 
Thrown on market.............--- 55.711.932 60,300,684 
REOPENING 


JACKSON’S 
MOURNING STORE, 


my Broadway, betwoen Sib and 10D Strets, 
on Wednesday, June 15th. 


IN ORDER TO MAKE ROOM FOR FA!U 
GOODS, THIS ENTIRE STOCK WL BE 
OFFERED AT SUCH PRICES AS WILL INSURE A 
SPEEDY CLEARANCE. 

BUNTINGS,. GRENADINES, AND ALL SUM- 
MER FABRICS ARE WELL WORTH TF AT- 
TENTION OF INTENDING PURCHASERS. 


JNCKSON'S MOURNING STORE. 


Simpson, Crawford & Dimpson, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 
ting the following different departments : 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hesiery and Gloves, 

Geuts’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 

Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 

Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 

linery. LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 

MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 

CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES- 

TIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, ete., ete. 


above will be sent toany part of the 
wiites: to any person sending their address to 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 
Cor. Sixth Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 




















For New Terms for 
1881 se page 31. 
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EE 
WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 


— 


CONSUMER IN 


THE UNITED STATES. 


MowvaY Eventsa, July 4th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Androrc : \Langdon GB...36 12 
$4 Lonsdale....... 36 10 
= AA..86 10k “ Cambric..36 13 
Alienda:a......6-4 17 Masonville.... .36 104 
aeeeee 74 19 |Neshua, E need 36 “ 
“e 2 
Bartlett, 6 rt WL 18 
rd Cc = 12 |Newmarket, ¥..36 7 
Ballou & Son 74'N. T. Milis..... 86 13 
“ . ies Wer Twist 36 135 
Bay Mills....... 36 10! “ ....54 16 
9 a . " ot mm 
eeeceee seer ‘ 
as aie hen 36 74,Pepperell..... 64 174 
eine 36 84 er seeee i4 20 
Cabot... .wcccccs 78 7 “one 32 
Ce geneeeeees 44 a ° veoee Bit . 
Wye 5 i ae 114 83 
Sees. ms oben (4 i Pequot Rg Te 2 ¥ 
lintop, Al.....36 98 “= ...-..0. 
Dwight, Star 8..36 10 Slaterville...... SS | 
- zeaeees ~ ‘a ei xx. 1 - 
Fearless........ intieisie aisha 
Fruit of the Loom ‘* ex. heavy. 36 11} 
26 10) “ 5-4 
“ “ ..88 gal ¢ 
ss “ ..42 13) 
Forestdale...... - A. . 
Green, G........ 
Gold Medal peeee 36 Hi 3 pears... Rp +g 
Oe, ies eae ee 
Com S -— ° TS a — 
“ pf 33 7%!“ cambric...36 13 
« 4\'33 —! « able warp.36 12 
Washington....36 6% 


Hill’s Semp. Idem: | 
33 9 'Wauregan, 1003.36 124 
°. 2» a ‘* shirt cotton 12 














o °° 2 ta © Ras 11 
figs...” mma 
Mi ateststane nsville. 
Indian Orcbard... — | - ---.33 7 
bed he ~ 94 Williamsville: 
Langton Ze. -- 28 rt Al..86 12 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F.....36 6 |Lavonia...... 10-4 25 
Atlantic. A..... 36 ae eat 11-4 2% 
“4 & aime = be Bad sacri 63 
6 = Bewce seachusetts : 
- Bon ef BB....36 64 
a = 64) re F Rectcatd = $ 
ae, ae . © Besse 
Appleton, A....36 8% * Stand..36 8} 
- XX..36 6% Medford....... 3% — 
66 on oe 74\Nashua,fineO.:.. 7% 
Auguste . —_ a ‘i ae 3 
“ ee FS W..48 13 
Bedtord eeoes = He | Newmarket »DD . ¢ 
edford, R..... me 
Boott, @....... 346} « --86 7 
OC - Reseed 8 ;}Pacifice, Extra...36 8 
m Tec daa 7 | oie) Spee 7% 
ae. Se 40 8}'Pepperell..... 74 1% 
Continental, oe ; | = soe oe 34 
Conestoga, D. 28 6 1 " 1210-4 25 
- G...30 6}! = --11-4 2% 
8...83 7! * 124 82 
ad 36 7 Pepperell, F fine 39 83 
Dwight, X...... 30 64] R....9 7 
ma ee 3363; ” 0....33 7 
® £2 * ose 
Exeter A...... ° sereyet, 4 seephecn 36 8g 
= ooeene a w 
Ellerton...... i, |= 45 13° 
Harrisburg. “i . i HPocasset, e-- = . 
Ocasset rr 
Indian anaes -36 8% 88 — 
“ ia 1 ark, AA...... —_ 
‘ 48 13 [Utica .......... 36 11 
indian Orchard : ' * heavy....40 11% 
RR..30 63! * ...48 17 
2 oe Bees, 
rap veer (mnorennnee 
Lawrence. _ — oo = o 
oot ‘ o- 
« xx. 2 -&' 219 324 
« XXX.40 es - -.89 35 
Jangley, A... 36 Hs . 99 st 
a ident 53 Wachusett... .36 8} 
Laconia, B...... i are 30 7% 
outa 741%) “ -..40 114 
Twat + 2 = pomen 48 13 
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R. H. MACY & C0., 


144b Street, Sixth Avenve, and 13th snl 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO EVERY 


MAIL ORDER 


AND OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING OUT OF THE 
CITY OR THOSE AT THE 


SEA SHORE, 


BOUnT ANS, OR_IN THE COUNTRY MAY RELY 
ON HAVIN EIR ORDERS MPTLY FILLED 
‘HEIR ENTIRE SATISFA iN. 


A 
DURING JULY an at Aveust THIS ESTABLISH- 
CLOSE ON SATURDAYS ir 19 O'CLOCK NOON. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


Only once before in over forty years 





has the price of Carpets been so low, 
and the assortment now displayed in 
our new and greatly enlarged Ware- 
189, 191 Sixth Avenue 
and 101, 103, 105 West 13th Street, 
is the most varied and extensive to be 


rooms, Nos. 


found in this country, including all 
the different grades, with borders to 
match, at a reduction on fine grades 
of fully 25 per cent. from former 


prices. 


nenpartt Kd 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARDENBERGH & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


Carpetings, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
‘A7%4 Fadton and 68, 65, and $7 Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Rods, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 








FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


-—_—-_-—_——_—_—_ 


WoNet face e co.| G2 inches wide; 


RD & Ta (LOR. 
£6 








~|Price 90 cts. a Yard. |and by au Fira- 


Satin finish both |c’@ss Dealers 


sides; very heavy ; soft as down ;|throughout the 





vee JOUNSTON s Lall mode shades; 8 b to /m- | nation. 
— broider for table or evvers.( hesiditin 


























Tusurnnce, 


THE EXAMINATION OF THE MU- 
TUAL LIFE CONTINUED. 





WE believe that it is not a mistake to say 
that our best and most respectable trades- 
men sell goods on their merits. An article 
may be sold with success, possibly, for a 
time under misrepresentations; but it is 
only a question of time when the dealer is 
found out and his trade is lost. It is only 
necessary to know that an article comes 
from certain of the great business houses 
of this city and its merit is at once known 
and acknowledged. Unfortunately, there 
are exceptions to this rule. There are vast 
quantities of goods sold under misrepre- 
sentations, and we suppose that horse 
jockeys and Chatham street shop-keepers 
will always exist. It is a great comfort 
that people of that kind are known and 
can be shunned. 

In a recent article on the report of the 
late examination of the Mutual Life, it was 
shown that the new business of that Com- 
pany was obtaived during the past year at a 
cost of over fifty-six per cent. This is truly 
astonishing, and it proves, as consequence, 
that new businessis very hard to get in 
that Company. Evidently, people don’t 
seek insurance in that Company. There 
are reasons why they should not, and they 
are becoming well known. The goods 
sold by the Company are not sold on their 
merits. We fully believe that they are sold 
and have been for some years on misrepre- 
sentations. It was an honest Company 
once, years ago. It formerly stated its in. 
come and expenditures correctly. Not many 
years ago the Company was only one-third 
its present size and its income was much 
less than it nowis. It has grown to an enor- 
mons size, and its officers have very large 
sums of money to handle. It was one of the 
first in the field. For twenty years after its 
organization the profits or dividends aris- 
ing from its business were held by the Com- 
pany, and its members compelled to pay 
their full premiums in cash or forfeit their 
policies. During the entire history of the 
Company retiring members have been 
severely taxed, thus adding largely to the 
funds of the Company. The effect of this 
was to give the Company great size, and 
the effect of the great size brought tempta- 
tion which, doubtless, naturally accom- 
panies the handling of large sums of 
money. The temptation brought large 
expenditures or outgoes, either correctly 
accounted for or not, and the large expend- 
itures caused the Company to lose its repu- 
tation for being an economically managed 
one; but expenditures in any corporation 
always go by comparison. It is the ratio 
of income to expenses which tells the real 
story. The expenses were up from the 
nature of things, aud could not be brought 
down, Bnta low ratio of expenses conld be 
shown by a false premium income. In the 
annual statement of the Company for the 
year 1873 the premium income of the Com- 
pany took a sudden jump, and was stated 
by the Company to be over seventeen 
millions of dollars, whereas in reality it 
was less than nine and one half millions. 
This was fully exposed by the insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts, in his re- 
port for the business of 1878. We quote 
from the report: 

“In 1878 the premium account was made 


up of the following items, though not so 
classified in its annual statement: 








Amount of nal premiums received ..60,421,.212 06 
Add extra divi d ~ 1872.$2,204,627 ea 
regular “ 1878. 3;200/847 15 
“ cash value of wi. 

z ae 2,902,201 56 
DOA i ccccsvsecoves cccccsess =_ 8,307,676 22 
Premium receipts reported. .........++.+. $17,815,880 20 
Total interest, ividend, and rentincome 3, Bas, 118 06 
Grossreceiptereported................ $21,662, 002 26 26 


‘* The effect of this rendering by the Com- 
pany is to reduce the ratio of expenses to 
gross receipts from 14.33 to 8.76 per cent., 
and to premium receipts from 20.16 to 10. 67 
per cent., while $2,992,201.56 is the amount 
of dividends which, for the second time, 
the Company gets the credit of paying.” 


From 1873 till the recent report of Mr. 
McCall there has been no official record of 
the manner in which the large premium 
income of the Company was made up, al- 
though it bas been well known that the de 
ception price was still kept up; but insurance 
officials have either been prevented, did not 
care to, or could ‘not get at the facts. That 
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enormous amounts have been carried into 
the premiums and called an income, which 
were only amounts which the Company 
had on hand at the beginning of the year, is 
certain, and it is equally certain that it was 
done for the purpose of showing a low ex- 
pense ratio and pretending that the coods 
were better than they really were 

Mr. McCall, in his report of the recent ex- 
amination, has, for some reason, doubtless 
that of carelessness, analyzed the premium 
income of the Company for the year 1880, 
as follows: 


APMUBIGD, «0.0100 cccccrcccccccccocces 85,084 38 
New premfum..............sse000 757.611 2 
ORE GF VIR os ncsnncctsscresine 3,209,734 00 
Values allowed on “ paid-ups 480,308 19 
eS ee 7,708,906 34 
BOA. .ccocecccccccccccccccccccescoed $12,275,589 16 


A glance will show that the real premium 
income for the year was composed of the 
first und second and last items, amounting 
to $8,495,551.97, instead of $12,275,580.16, 
as claimed; making a difference in the pre- 
mium income of $3,780,087.19. If to 
the pretended premium income of the Com- 
pany be added its interest income of $4,865,- 
105.45, it gives a pretended income of $17,- 
140,694.61; but if it be added to the real 
premium income, the result is an honestly- 
stated total income of $13,360,657.42. The 
total working expenses of management 
of the year 1880 are found by 
the report to be $1,067,762.10. If this 
amount be diviced by the pretended income, 
it gives a ratio of 9.7 per cent. If it be 
divided by the real] income, the ratio is 12.4 
per cent. 

With a ratio of nine and seven-tenths per 
cent. for expenses of management, the Mu- 
tual Life would appear to be one of the 
most economically managed compunies in 
the country; but with a ratio of twelve and 
four-tenths per cent. it would take a very 
different position and appear among the 
extravagantly-managed companies. We 
can only thank Mr. Mc Call for hisappareut 
carelessness in exposing this wicked decep- 
tion of the Mutual. Life, which they have 
so long covertly practiced. This is what 
he says of it: 

“In consequence of this questionable 
method of treating the accounts, the sum 
of $2,489,425.99 was entered twice in pre- 
mivm receipts and an equal numier of 
times in the disbursements—first us a div- 
idend to the policyholder and again as& 
purchase of surrendered policies.” 

That is, he tells just a part of the story; 
says nothing about the nearly half a million 
which was not paid out at all, but gets away 
from the subject as quickly as he can, in 
usual friendly feeling for Mr. Winston. 

We cannot do less than believe that, if any 
business man, in any kind of business, 
were caught at such deceptive practices, 
he would be shunned by all honorable 
men. We do not wonder that managers 
who resort to such practices will readily 
spend one hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand a year for sundries, and then coax 
friendly examiners not to tell what it was 
for. We do not wonder such men lose a 
million of dollars in building three build- 


1 ings, or that they are foolish enough to pay 


fifty-seven per cent. for new business. We 
do wonder, however, what Commissioner 
Row and other honorable commissioners 
think of it; but this is no incompetency, 
nor is it dishonesty. The sin is of a very 
different nature. It is a wicked, contempt- 
ible —— we spare the word; but we pity the 
conscience of the man or men who will 
swear to such a statement. 

For eight years the Mutual Life has been 
before the country under these false colors. 
No point in the management of the Com- 
pany has been guarded with more jealous 
care than this one. All attempts of insur- 
ance officials to get at the facts which were 
known to exist have failed. The Masaza- 
chusetts commissioner obtained the original 
statement of them from a Mr. John W. 
Guiteau, a former employé of the Com. 
pany; and when this became known to the 
Company, they at once wrote Col. A. D. 
Smith, 8d, their Boston agent, instructing 
him that under no circumstances was Mr. 
Guiteau to be again employed, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, and we believe that such a 
letter was sent to each one of the general 
agents of the Company. They have known 
themselves during all this period of decep.- 
tion, as well as the public know now, how 
entirely disreputable the transaction was. 

But this looseness in swearing to auch 
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THE IN DEPENDENT. 








statements by the olleus of ‘the ‘Mutual 
Life does not end with their premium in- 
come account. In order to make a proper 
appearance before the public, it produces a 
wonderfully good effect to have members 
of the Company believe that retiring mem- 
bers are well treated. In each annual 
report has appeared a statement, which 
has always been sworn to, of the amount of 
‘‘eash paid on lapsed and surrendered pol- 
icies.” From the annunl reports of the 
New York Insurance Department we have 
compiled the following statement of the 
amounts as sworn to year by year: 


1809. Cash paid on lapsed and surrend- 


CTO POLCiOR.. 0.0... ccccccecsveves $751,710 50 
1870. Cash paid on lapsed and surrend- 
° Sine cc cncsscesncicesseee 1,256,111 86 
1871. Paid on account of policies lapsed, 

surrendered, or purchased....... 1,247,850 09 
1872. Policies lapsed, surrendered, or 

IIE i cc dacaneneecgatendonses 1,555,008 72 


1873. Paid on account of polictes lapsed, 

surrendered, or purchased. ° 
1874. Paid on account of policies and ad- 

ditions lapsed, surrendered, or 

purchased.. erecee . 4,978,276 06 
1875, Cash paid for eurrendered policies. 4,718,486 96 
1876. Cash paid foreurrendered policies. 6,313,666 52 
1877. Cash paid for surrendered policies 

and additions. ‘ . 5,686,659 15 
1878, Cash paid for surrendered policies 

Ond AAAITIONS, .....666 ceeceeeeeees 6,230,201 64 
1879. Cash paid for surrendered policies. 4.568.905 81 
1880, Surrendered and lapsed polictes.. 8,808,777 61 


These large amounts sworn to from yens 
to year as cash paid to retiring memberr 
makes a very good appearance, and has 
unquestionably had quite as much of an 
effect in bringing in new members as the 
amall expense ratio; but Mr. McCall has 
again thrown light on a subject of interest. 
In his report he analyzes the item of 
$3,898,777.61, which was claimed as cash 
paid for surrendered policies, as follows: 


Value of reversionary dividends con- 


I dvderccncecvdccesbsccsvicesians: cade 2,199,495 90 
Cash for aurre ute ered policies — 920,043 49 
Reserve value of policies surrendered for 

paid-up policies 4°0 203 19 

DoOtal ...ccccccccccccscccsccccccccscssocces £3 89s, 177 61 


The first of these three items was merely 
dividends to policyholders and the last one 
was not pnid out atall. The real amount of 
cash paid out for surrendered policies was 
$929,018.43. Of course, the book-keeping is 
easily understood. When the dividends of 
the Company were carried into the pre- 
mium receipts, it was necessary to get rid 
of them, and, as they had heen reported as 
paid out in the disbursements for div- 
idends, it was necessary to report them as 
paid out again, and so they were cartied 
into the surrender value account, called 
cash paid out for that purpose, and performed 
the double duty of straightening out the 
accounts and of causing members to sup- 
pose that more than four times as much 
cash had been paid for surrendered policies 
as had been paid in reality. An examina- 
tion of the record for twelve years will 
show at a glance just where and when this 
deception commenced. It was necessarily 
the very year when the deception in regard 
to the premium income commenced—viz., 
in 1873 

It is hardly necessary to comment on 
such practices. We believe Mr. Wiuston 
is a churchmember, and we doubt not the 
other officers who have sworn to these 
statements are also; but what an example 
they have set before the young men of the 


country! Fo ahead, deceive, misrepresent, 











(July 7, 1881. 











swear to it,if necessary, "* anything to 
make people believe that your goods are 
better than they really are. Your only 
object must be to sell your goods. It is 
really painful to suppose that men claim- 
ing to be respectful should resort to such 
subterfuges. There are no words which 
will sufficiently condemn such practices. 

There are other things in the report of 
Mr. McCall which require attention, and it 
will be given at the proper time. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tne insurance authorities of Vermont 
have forbidden the Hartford Life and An- 
nuity co-operative delusion to do business 
jn that state. The superintendent of insur- 
ance for the State of New York long since 
refused to license the agents of that com- 
pany to do business in this state; but they 
keep on doing it all the same. If the com- 
pany can be shut out of Vermont and Mass- 


achusetts, why not out of New York? The 
laws of this state are ample to protect our 
citizens from insurance frauds, and their 
vigorous administration is demanded, in the 
interests of the people. Snperintendent 
Firman cannot do betier service than by 
enforcing the law in the case of the Hart- 
ford Life and Annuity.—Spectator. 


.-From present indications it is quite 
probable that the co-operative bubble is 
about ready to explode. When they show, 
as they do in this state, a mortality of 


twenty-seven to 1,000, and the legitimate 
companies ten to a thousand, it is quite 
evident that the delusion has had its da 
and will expire from its owu innate pont | 
ness,—ZIJns. World. 


IN SURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining Commissioners of Mas 








sechusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey... .$35,720.815 9 
TAnbilities, 45 stated by same......... ¢ 31,911,143 85 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard.. 3,815,382 08 
Surplus by New York Standard........ 5,988,905 04 


All policies non-forfeitable after second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
render values most Liberal ; ‘losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid. 





OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Gpwsse L. Donpins, Seo’y. »_—‘ Fume. MACKNET, Treas, 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

Olet Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1881. 





CASH CAPITAL. ........eeeee00e $590.000 00 

Reserve for Reinsurance.............. 80,849 ° 

Reserve for losses under adjustment 49.275 

BIOS BUNBNNB. ce ccccccccccesccscccescces 61 1S, las 8s 39 
1,55 37.486 83 s3 


Fotteyheliere o > Company have increased Protec. 
tion under the Guaranties of t 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, Prestdent. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY eases” bd SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
RELY MUTUAL. 

Every potieyhoider a stockhoider ant entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
eontains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. SOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Sec 

JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 








ETNA 
Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
July ist, 1881. 


TOTAL ASSETS. 
$'7,626,919.45 


LIABILITIES, 

Unpaid Losses, Fire,.. $104,895 92 
“ “Inland, 15,500 00 
Reinsurance, Fire, .. $1,480,000 00 
a“ Inland, 20,000 00 
Other Claims,....... 43,634 09 
Cash Capital, ...... 3,000,000 00 
Net Surplus, $2,962 989 44 


Total . . . . $7,626,919 45 


DIRECTORS. 


ROBERT BUELL, 
RULAND MATHER, 
GUSTAVUS F. DAVIS, 
DRAYTON HILLYER, 
WALTER KENEY, 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 
WILLIAM F. TUTTLE, 
EDWIN L. MORGAN, 
LUCIUS J. HENDEE, 
FRANCIS B. COOLEY, 
WILLIAM R. CONE, 
HENRY E. RUSSELL, 
NATHANIEL SHIPMAN, 
ASA S. PORTER, 

A. C. DUNHAM, 

JAMES A. SMITH, Jr., 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
W. B. CLARK, Ass’t Secretary. 
L. Ae DICKINSON, Local Agent. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Largest Surplus of any Fire Company tn the World. 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STR¥ETT. 
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~~ TCONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Continental Aig! ae oot ond ion Sts., 
en ‘cor 
and rade 106 Broadwa: ys yy 


eae g 
as $1,346,195 69 





| 1,306,135 a7 
— rT 
__ 50,000 00 


Deduct for futare decline 
any) in market values...... 
Toe { Cash Assets, January 
_Senemeeremeliesi ge $3.888,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 


. T. HOPE. President. 
. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 




















D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B. HYDE, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 3NO. L. RIKER, 

WAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENRY C. BOWEN, NGTON CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
wil AULD JOHN PAINE, 
THEODORE i. AUS , RICHARD A. McCURDY., 
WM H.C JOHN H. 
D. KRNOLD ES” JOHN H. EA 
WM. M. RICHAR HENRY EY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, C H. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS EDWARD MARTI 

he REWS, RADISH JOHNSON, 

CYRUS PECK, . M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, J.D VERMILYE 
GEO. W. LA JACOB WENDFLL. 
JAMES FRASF. INO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM BARNE __ LAWRENCE TURNURE. 





B. C. TOWNSEND, See. Agency aon fy 
RU PECE, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, =, Brook 


M. KIRBY See te. ‘Locat Dep't. 
JOHN E. OAKLEY, General 1 aon 


OORE, Agency Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . 1 6 + + + © © © $15,941,879 40 
Liubilities . ..«2«e-s-e-e 13,352,918 88 


Total Surpins ....+.-s $2,588,960 52 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 








1826. 1881. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


OF PHILA DELPHIA. 


oe Mo oe ED OE $400,000 06 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

dian ceusrkudeovenwe 846,169 70 
PB stb cc cccsccstesvescens 884 869 O1 


#2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREU X, President. 
JOBN T.. THOMSON, Secretary. 








Total Cash Assets, - 


Deduct Capital, - 


H. VER. 


H. Z. CULVER, Pres't. 





Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, - - *« 
Cash Surplus as segpeds Folicp-Helden, -_ 2 28 * 


Cash Surplus as a Stockholders, - 2 © © © 
Installment Notes'on hand January 1, st8e, - * * $1,007,299 25 
Losses Paid from 1874 to 1881, = - o <é” @ 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL. Organized A. D. 1850. 


upon the Stock or I i Piao. 1 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property, Churches and School Houses, No 
Policies written on property situated iu Chicago or any large city. Number 
of Policies written frum 1859 to 1881, 364.322. In force, 105,817. 


CASH CAPITAL, $900,000. 





confined te Dwelling Pouss, 


- $884,659 74 
- 364,553 67 
$520,106 07 
__200,000 00 


$320,106 07 


- $1,879,737 19 
DIRECTORS. 


Z. CUL Flow. WM. H. BRADLEY. Hoy. Hi. Lg BISRSED. CHAS. L. Sa 
D. A. KNOWLTON. M. A. HOYNR. ow. J. AILEY. 
GEO.N. CULVER. BR. B. CURRIER. 


HK LOYAL L. MUNN. 
NicHOLAs. KRANSZ. 


OFFICERS. 


Hos. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice Pres‘t. CHAS. L. CURRIER, See’y. 
M. A. BOYNE, Treas. 


R. B. CURRIER, Gen'l agent. 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Ofifice, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING TRE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1881. 


vcs wewnennn need eins bens Sethe ubanesseendanedediaseoransdenseneiedeaas ib teicancecbaiinleietaes phoned 
Reserve for Unecarned Premitams........- 0... ccce cee ccceccceeeeceevcneces ag dideidas bases dose ddtebbbpas bees 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims.......-...-..-++++ nine aeeeVennenesevannsinth en ielonseineinenes jaudiine 
PUCE Besa paless. .. 2... 2.cercccccccce soccccsccccccsscccccccseccvccvcccsecs eeccccecccesooccees eccccccce evccesccesess evedsees . 
CASHT ASSETS....... acisetcenesteeastanendeber ae kin aetnmmenmunaion wei 





SUN MARY 


OF ASSETS 


9 
289,986 16 
1,639,245 98 





pntnniaiinisiitesis visteseeecessereeeee+ $6,860,505 14 


AELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Ny Oe I Ss 0 05.d0cb0seeee> cbenccesesaas 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 


$41,266,050) 
United States Stocks (market value) 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value) 


i sceues Kenceniewaee 


T. B. CREENE, 


WM. L. BIGELOW, | Ass't Sec’s, 





A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


cesachsaawmeshenness aeaaaun $256,116 G7 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value)............ seeeese » 192,750 00 
| Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 
1,861 808 00 | $566, 369 00) TOP PPR Pee eee ee ee ee Pree eee eee eee eee eee) 680 
pai ane aie staat el mili balan ety yonesy | Interest due on Ist January, I1881..............2.--ceeecceccecesesescces 59,669 68 
steseeeeeeeesrscareeeseseseneees 3,584,000 00 | Premiums Uncoliected and im hands Of AgOnts.......sc-ceseccecceeees 118,085 15 
| 
beaeeesctesoonae 407,442 50 Real Estate... ......cccccsecccecccnsceccccsccccecstgesecesesssecccesescscese 51,952 51 





oe ceccccccccccccccccccecccccceccesescccscc ccc ccecensceseeebecesesen ccneresecesce Seb ssbdsowdsceecccccccs QUORee BO 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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July 7, 1881.] 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, January 257s, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst December, 1880. 
Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 


uary, 1880, to Bist December, 1880 poses $4,232,075 04 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 








Ist January, 1880 ...........ceeceeeseeeee 1,495,947 28 
Total Marine Premiums.............-+++++ $5,728,622 27 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1880, to Slst December, 1880...........- $4,141,087 80 


— during thesame 


™ Company has the following Assetws— 
iz. 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, a other Stocks... $8,983,556 00 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. — 1,187,900 00 
ms due the Com- 





Premki my Notes a 14 Bilis ‘Recsivabie... 1,608/981 Se 

mium an 8 ° 
(onpnineenanenabareeeenes 387,977 37 

SRE. cochnnctinnttitiitananenstesanred $12,608,356 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 















































Bb, FORAGE Maes, 

W. H. H. MOORE, JO} OTT, 

LEWIS CURTIS, EXANDER V. 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN. 

JaMES LOW CHARLES H. MARS RSHALL, 

DAVID LA GroRGE Ww LANE. 

GORDON W. EDWIN D. MORGA 

A. A. RAVEN, ROBERT L. STUART. 

WM. STURGI: JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D_LEVERICH, 

5 Cc. 

Ww, WILLIAM BRYC 

WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 

ROYAL PHELPS. PETER V. KING, 

THOMAS F YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 

AND, HORACE 





C.A.H , 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB HEN 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance. Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 on 


au cinctpel jeoven ‘eatures of ¢ this Compe 
LUTE 18 THE INSURED. a 
LIBERALITY TO THE 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


onan T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
ae tee core“GkO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 
ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
@AFE. 61,787,072 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
A. »¥- gents wanted in some of the best states. 


ts wanted in oy City and large Town. 
Apply po ey to this Company 





Ti. COLLINS, 
RIKER. 











C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES, Pres’t. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 





THE a TINENTAL 


LIFE 
Aneurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 








HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 apigene; ms York. 

Capital paid 
Berroa ESE 8 
Conan ae 82,400,082 28 












THE WAY THE WIND 1S BLOWING. 


Tue Hon. Geo. H. Stuart, of Philadel- 
phia, in a letter which has just been published, 
says: ‘‘I can heartily recommend the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the U. 8. to all 
persons desiring insurance in a strong, liberal, 
promptcompany. I have proved my own faith 
init by insuring my life on the Tontine plan- 
The policy has already matured, and I have re- 
ceived my money upon it, on the same basis 
with the rank and file of policyholders, and 
am thoroughly satisfied with the result.’ 





In acknowledging the settlement of his 
Equitable Tontine policy, Mr. Charles W. Bar- 
stow, of St. Louis, says: ‘“‘ This has proved to 
be the cheapest and most satisfactory insur- 
ance I ever have had, the net cost being less 
than 85 per annum per thousand, and this in a 
company of the greatest financial strength.”’ 





Mr. J. D. Gillett, of Elkhart, Ills., says: 
“T have been insured for $20,000 for eleven 
years, at a cost of $85.60 per annum ; surely, a 
strong enough argument for the Equitable and 
its Tontine. My confidevce is further shown 
by the fact that I have taken a policy upon the 
life of my son for $20,0U0 in the Equitable, on 
the Tontine plan, being beyond the insuring 
age myself.”” 


Mr. Samuel L. Tillinghast, of East Green- 
wich, R. I., says: ‘‘This showing is very satis- 
factory and convinces me of the surperior 
value of the Equitable Tontine policies over 
those issued by any other company.”’ 








Mr. I. R. Moores, of Portland, Oregon, 
says: ‘These figures speak for themselves, 
and recommend in strongest sib] 

not only the Tontine Policy, but the company 
which had the enterprise to introduce it.” 








Mr. Thomas Monahan, president of the 
Fulton National Bank, New York City, says: 
“T recommend the Tontine plan to those 
fosuring, as proving better than ordinary poli- 
cies, the returns are so much larger.”’ 





Commodore William N. Jeffers, of the 
United States Navy, says: ‘‘My experience in- 
duces me to recommend the Tontine plan of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society as a 
better plan of insurance than any other that I 
know of.” 





Hon. George M. Brinkerhoff, lately super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department of 
Illinois, says: ‘‘Certainly, no better endorse- 
ment of the Tontine method as introduced by 
the Equitable could be given than the results 
of my own policy.” 


Mr. A. M. Vaughan, of Norfolk, Va., 
says: ‘I have heard that assessment insurance 
is the cheapest of all; but my policy convinces 
me that there is no insurance which costs so 
little as the Tontine.” 





Mr. A. J. Nutting, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
says: “This settlement has been very satisfac- 
tory to me, having cost me less than $100 per 
year to carry $20,000 insurance. It is even 
cheaper than co-operative life insurance.” 





Hon. Thomas Carney, of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, says: ‘“‘I regard your Tontine system 
of insurance the best for the insurer which it 
bas been my good fortune to invest in or to 
in gate. I have also carried policies in the 
M Life, N. Y., and Connecticut Mutual, 
of Hartford, on my own and other people’s 
lives, have watched closely the dividend and 


" treatment of policyholders by those companies, 


and I say in all candor that your Society has 
more fully met my approbation than any com- 
pany I have had business relations with.” 





te” Tue Equitaste Lire Assurance 
Society is the only company able to show 
THE ACTUAL RESULTS of matured Tontine 
policies, and to show LETTERS from persons 
who have held such policies. 

It is proper to make this announcement, 
because agents of apother insurance com- 
pany have reprinted anonymously a num- 
ber of the letters written to the Equitable 
Society—expunging from them the name of 
the Equitable, and thus attempting to give 
the impression that the policies referred to 
were issued by their own company. A 
more striking tribute to the excellence of 
the Equitable’s Tontine Savings Fund plan 





WALOOTT, Presidexs, 
1. REMSEN vA Vice=-Pres’t aud See’y; 


of imsurance could not be rendered. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

















THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


January Ast, 1881. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,434 68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums..........- Cdcinwiescdecbiess cqdee<ésecenecees $7,014,819 59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880..............- 367,989 02—$6,646,880 57 
Interest and rents eo realized gains on real es- 

CORNED. o:c-0ccu ccccagdimbeaascessencnss eocccece 2,685,877 95 


Less interest accrued Jan. “ist, 1880.....secceeceeee+. 317,989 11— 2,317,888 84—$8,964,719 41 


$47,150,151 07 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 87 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
PIONS CO BMI. 000 cccccccccccsccccccece sennepbhebspacenses ceeds 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 
Tames and reimeuraneds..cc.ccccccecscccccccce enaanghss eannen sees 212,424 06 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees.. 
Office aud law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 


770,804 30 
822,910 64— $5,806,080 24 


$41,344,120 ) 85 





ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........... «- $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $16,764,988 05).........ceeesecececees eapeeeeee tines 14,925,174 08 
SE MIB i ona 0c cede civedaiss sh veevesinbe udeddbsarmarentarn ts 5,029,324 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- , 
pany as additional collateral security).............+seeeeeeeess 16,464,922 28 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans ov existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,975,000)...........ecsceeccecsesees 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ov existing policies, due sub- 
sequent To Pan. Jah, TOM ccccccccsccccsscccescsccsecccee coves 887,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
fm Mads) «ccc cccccdscsccs cece ceccece bo te snne spenne sebeker en 204,852 99, 
SI DER ic cece re ceed ccceicctscs. c0cvees Pereccceoooscoooece 84,225 23 
Accrued interest on » investments Jan. . Let, ee eeceeecess 857,167 37—$41,344,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............--e0-005 $1,859,813 96 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
Cy Sled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881; - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 





$43,183,934 81 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 .............06-- $835,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............ccccccccccccccccecs 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)... 109,643 96 
Annuities, due and unpatd................ ise tiiinnacissakeaeees 5,204 25 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. .........ccccecees sss eecees 86,478,691 79 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 











Reserved for premiums paid in advance................ eeeecceeccce 14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent.........cccccccccsccccccccccecs i0vts’ seewees $4,295 .006 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent., over $9,000,020 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium, 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 


Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. (Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,478. 

Number of Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Ameet i? Janu ” 1878; 127, ‘wl 887. 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan ? 1879, 125,282,144 

Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 


Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. (Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
Death- ( wns, $1, ae =. Income { 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible (Jan. 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 
1877, 1,635,128. 1877, 1,867,457. | Jan. let, 1878, 2,664,144. 
claims 187 78, 1687, ‘76. from { 1878, 1,948 665. Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436. 
1879, 1,560,854. 1 187%, 2,083,650. Jan. Ist, 1880, 8,120,371. 
paid. (1880, 1,731,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889. 4 per cent. | Jan Ist, 1881, 4,205,096. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM BARTON, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 

JOHN MAIRS, 

EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

HENRY TUCK, M.D., 

ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
k. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 
CHAS, WRIGHT, ™.., LLIA H 
HENRY TUCE, M.D., } Medical Bxaminers, wi IAM, H. BEERS, Actuary, 
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Old and Boung. 


i | THE REVIVED LION. 





al BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





Once on a time In Sind were brothers two— 
Al Ali and Seyd—in search of knowledge keen, 
if Who every science to its utmost knew. 
No secret from their eager sight was bid- 
den ; 
No art too great for them, no truth too 
mean ; 
Even the realm of sorcery forbidden 
They traveled safely through, 


Young Nur-ad-Din, ther neighbor, could not 
bend 

His mind to learning. He was bold and 
free ; 

But cool and prudent. Craft be held as friend 

To courage, and combined more bonors 


pis: : 
But, nevertheless, so ignorant that he 
Had but one adage gained: *‘ Before be- 


ginning, 
Consider well the end.”’ 


Quotb Ali to his Brother Seyd, one day: 
“To reap the harvest we have sown with 
care 
The time has come. So let us take our way 
To that great land where wisdom is ap- 
plauded, 
And learning gains both wealth and honor 
fair, 
Where such. as we shall by its lord be 
lauded— 
The Empire of Kathay. 


**You counsel well,” responded Seyd; “ for 
we 
Should now be able some reward to reap 
For years of toil. And Nur-ad-Din shall be 
Anequalsharer. He’san honest neighbor, 
And stout and strong, and foemen he will 
keep 
From harming us ; and as reward for labor, 
Our gains we’)! part in three. 


Stout Nur-ad-Din, when summoned, could not 
see 
Much chance of profit, and at first de- 
murred ; 
But yielded finally. ‘’Tis sure,’’ said he, 
**Such learned fools as these require pro- 
tection ; 
And, though I know their projects are ab- 
surd, 
To travel with them I have no objection, 
While my retreat is free.’’ 


The three set forth, and traveled day by day, 
Until they reached a sand-waste, hot and 
bare, 
Stony and vast, o’er which their travel lay 
For weary bours, by thirst and heat at- 
tended, 
Till their fatigue bad nigh begat despair ; 
When Io! an oasis, with palm trees splen- 
did, 
They found upon their way. 


They paused and rested. Dates were on the 
trees, 
A spring up-bubbled from the grass and 
stones. 
They ate and drank, and lolled there at their 
ease, 
The brothers talking science with anima- 
tion ; 
When Nur-ad-Din beheld a heap of bones 
Lyiog by a tree, and broke the conversation 
With: “Pray, whose bones are these ?”’ 


Ali examined them, and Seyd, and they 
agreed 
Some lion had been slain there, months be- 
fore; 
And then said Ali: ‘ Ere we three proceed, 
That on our future you may have reliance, 
We'll make this lion as he was before, 
And demonstrate the wondrous power of 
science 
By one decisive deed.” 


They rearranged the bones in natural way, 
Then muttered spells. The sinews grew 
again ; 
The skeleton arose from where it lay: 
Then, as they chanted low an incantation, 
The flesh grew there, the skin, the flowing 
Ally mane— 
at It only lacked the breath of animation 
To seek again its prey. 


J 
| Now we shall give it life,’’ said Ali. “Stop!” 
Cried Nur-ad-Din. ‘*Consider what you do. 
| ‘This is too much of science. Better stop 
‘} Your learned purpose, that may breed dis- 
aster. 
it Tne brute will surely make a meal of you. 
You'll not? Then palm tree never ape 
climbed faster 
Than I, to reach your top.” 
: 





“Unlearned man!’ cried Ali, ‘‘ would you 
bend 
Us from intent to let all Nature see 
What powerto man man’s knowledge oft 
may lend ? 
Behold the carcass now its spirit winning.” 
But Nur-ad-Din had mounted then the tree, 
And from the top he said: ‘‘ Before be- 
ginning, 
Consider well the end.” 


The lion opened next his fiery eyes, 
And then his jews, and gave a hollow 
roar, 
As the two sages stood there, proud and 
wise. 
And then the brute, as pangs of hunger 
thrilled him, 
Ali devoured, and Seyd, the fattest, bore, 
As a reserve, the first one having filled him, 
Away, despite bis cries. 


An idle tale, you say. Not so, my friend. 
There is a moral in it, clear and plain. 

The bones of some slain habit that extend, 
Fleshless and bare, some long-abandoned 

sinning, 

In wanton power we animate again, 

To our own hurt, nor at the bold beginning 
Consider well the end. 
Newakx, N. J. 





A GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





** How tiresome!” cried Rex, from the 
lounge, where his yellow locks made a halo 
round his head on the purple cushions. 
‘* My wrists ache now, from holding in my 
horse as I drove down from town through 
all that fusilade of fire-crackers. Why gov- 
ernment does not extirpate that nuisance by 
high tariff only government knows. As if 
we must have glorious Fourths any way, 
and as if, having them, we must keep them 
with such a racket! For my part”— 

‘For your part,” said Victoria, ‘‘ you are 
one of the jeunesse dorée, and wish there 
were a monarchy here, and privileged or- 
ders, and—” 

‘Provided he were one of the privi- 
ledged,” said Betty. 

“‘And, for your part,” said Rex, not 
heeding Betty, ‘‘if it were the Queen’s 
Birthday, you would think still a great deal 
better of glorious Fourths, as something 
with which women especially have to do.” 

** Asif women had nothing to do with 
the Fourth of July as it is!” cried Victoria. 
‘‘The greatest day for women that ever 
dawned! Look at women in other coun- 
tries, and look at them here.” 

*“*T can look at them here,” said Rex, 
rising languidly on his elbow and survey- 
ing Victoria and Betty and Violet, twisting 
the lisse and ribbons on their bats in the 
vine-hung bay window, where a sunbeam 
kissed rose-leaf tint, and Titian hair, and 
brown velvet eyes into a vision of beauty. 
‘‘Superbly lovely! But not even Julian’s 
best binoculars would help me to look at 
them in other countries; because, you 
know, the intervening rondure of the 
earth—” 

‘‘How absurd of you, Reginald!” cried 
Victoria. ‘‘ You are always making light 
of everything. You know very well what 
I mean. In Asia, in Africa, in Australasia, 
is there a woman who is not a slave? In 
Europe, are those who are not slaves any- 
thing but fortunate exceptions, owing their 
immunity to the swords of barbarous old 
ancestors, who laid waste and plundered 
enough to give them the upper hand till to- 
day? Here, every woman is educated or 
has the chance to be. She may be, if she 
will, the peer in manners and intelligence of 
princesses—” 

‘*Hear! hear!” said Rex, softly. 

‘She is a sovereign and the mother 
of—” 

‘* Sovereign, indeed! A complete tyrant!” 

“ And, if she has wings,” continued Vic- 
toria, regardless of his interruptions and 
of her own figures, and growing almost 
magnificent in her enthusiasm, ‘there is 
nothing to hinder her soaring. Women in 
America are and are becoming what God 
meant them tobe. And, if you want the 
thing in a nut-shell, it is all because of the 
Fourth of July; and if there was no Fourth 
of July, Betty and I would to-day be dig- 
ging potatoes in the old country or follow- 
ing the plow in the fatherland, as our peo- 
ple did before us. The idea! Women 
having nothing todo with the Fourth of 





July! When I think of what this country 


women, I feel as if the Fourth of July were 
made for them and them alone. After 
Christianity, al] that. this day stands for is 
the great fcrce in lifting half the race from 
the mire—” 

“The better half.” ‘ 

‘And the day can’t be kept too much 
with bells and cannon and fireworks and—” 

‘Fireworks? Seems to me that’s rather 
making light of it.” 

** And I love the Fourth of July. Iregard 
itas a holy day. It is the emancipation 
day of the world.” 

‘‘Doxology. If it were dark, I’d send up 
a rocket instantly. Women’s rights and 
oratory, Victoria and a Fourth of July ad. 
dress!” 

‘‘I don’t intend to be laughed at,” said 
Victoria, at whom Violet and Betty were 
gazing up as at an inspired prophetess, rather 
conscious, perhaps, that beaming eyes and 
glowing cheeks became that blue chintz 
drawing-room, and not unwilling to be ad- 
mired by Rex, even if he were Victoria’s 
more especial knight. ‘‘I don’t intend to 
have the truth made light of. If you ever 
expect a perfect country or a perfect race, 
being so dissatisfied with what you have, it 
will not come where the mothers of the race 
are made and kept inferior; and “it will 
only come in America, any way, where 
women are rising to the altitudes—” 

‘‘Dear me,” said Reginald, musingly. 
‘* Now she’s in her altitudes, we shan’t see 
her again to-day. What's the use now of 
mounting a hobby in such weather as this, 
or any other weather? Isn’t there enough 
stirring among the actualities, that we must 
fly to the idealities? Just think of the posi- 
tive occurrences in these times we live in, 
eclipsing those of the Arabian Nights. The 
apites and genii never did anything to equal 
our electric wonders. I haven't a moment 
for theorizing when I try to take in all 
that’s going on. The world is full of 
romances to-day. There was the exquisite 
little poem of Mercedes and the King. And 
now I have just finished the most enthrall- 
ing romance I ever came across, ‘‘The 
Oriental Subjugation of the Saxon; or, The 
Life of B. Disraeli,” by himself, published 
serially in the European World and Times. 
Iam tremendously interested, too, in the 
** Adventures of the Russian Dynasty.” The 
last chapter reached a fearful crisis, and I 
am expecting great revelations. Shall be 
disappointed if all that’s left of them at 
the finale are not seeking sanctuary on En- 
glish soil. Then there’s the ‘‘ Mysteries of 
the Marianne” announced, an international 
work, enlarged from ‘‘Salvation through 
Secret Societies,” and the ‘ Famishing 
Farmer; or, The Downfall of Dukes,” an 
English publication. And—and here’s the 
barge at the door, and my brother Julian 
pitching in the luncheon-baskets as if he 
wanted to smash the claret bottles into the 
cream, and the babies are beginning to hal- 
loo for the best seat. How many children 
has my fair sister-in-law, Miss Betty? Ten? 
Twenty? They seem innumerable at break- 
fast-time and on church-days. Does Julian 
have to count them on his fingers? I won- 
der how they are ever sure they are all in 
bed at night. Do you suppose,” with a 
glance askance, half shy, half saucy, ‘‘ that 
their Aunt Victoria bas so far found her 
way down from the altitudes as to remem- 
ber so sublunary a thing as what she did 
with my hat?” 

“If I were Victoria,” exclaimed Betty, 
‘I would never say another word before 
you of my beliefs, and imaginations—” 

** And aspirations, and inspirations, and 
daily rations. Well, | should be sorry if I 
never had any of the last, for Rose says 
Victoria can take the palm from Signor 
Blitz for cooking. Or, did I mean Professor 
. Blot? I’ve certainly seen Blitz make bon- 
bons on the stage. Did you never make bon- 
bons, Victoria ma—sweetmeats?” And 
then he was singing: 


“I know a lady whose two lips 
Are sweet, as sweet 
As blossoms where the honey drips, 
And brown and burly the bee sips.” 


“Reginald!” cried Victoria, as Violet and 
Betty hastened from the room to answer 
a call of Julian’s, ‘‘if your lady means me, 
Ican tell you now, for the last time, that 
no kiss of my lips will ever again be given 
to a man who makes light of half the things 
| that are just as sacred to me.” 

**I hope it @& for the last time,” said 
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has done, and is doing, and is to do fér | Réginald, starting up. “And as for the 


rest, I don’t believe a word of it. You 
promised to marry me, three months ago,and 
a promise is as sacred as anything else.” 

“I promised to marry you as if under 
duress.” 

“ Under duress!” exclaimed Rex, with a 
flash of his great eyes like Spanish topazes. 

“Yes. Under the duress of fancies and 
illusions concerning you.” 

‘Dear me! I don’t know as I want to 
marry you/ Such fine-drawn discrimina- 
tions may—” 

‘Very well! Then that finishes the mat- 
ter. I hope you will find a cook for a wife 
who will stop your mouth with her sweet- 
meats whenever you make light of her 
holiest sentiments, if she has any atall As 
for me, I never shall yield my freedom to a 
msn who does not regard women as some- 
thing superior to cooks, as something 
sacred—” 

‘* And altogether too bright and good for 
human onature’s daily food. I’m afraid 
you'll die an old maid, Victoria!” And 
with that a covey of children of all sizes and 
ages burst into the room, with: ‘‘Oh! Aunt 
Victoria, do you know where my out-door 
doll is?” and ‘‘ Do tie my shoe, Aunt ’Ria. 
the barge is at the door”; and ‘‘ Uncle Rex, 
Uncle Rex, didn’t you say you’d-make me a 
kite for to-day?” and ‘* Oh! Aunt Vic, what 
did I do with my satchel?” and ‘‘ Oh! Uncle 
Rex, when did youcome? And I want to 
tell you Dash has killed all the setting 
hens”; and ‘‘ How long are you going to 
stay, and did you know we've got fifty little 
turkeys?” and “I’ve got a chicken in a 
basket, and Papa says”; and “‘ Did you know 
we've a new calf, and it’s an oxen”; and 
«It’s Fourth of July, Uncle Rex, and we’re 
going to have ice-cream, and Aunt Victoria 
made a charlotte russe for you, and it’s awful 
good”; and “You mean she’s awful good, 
and so’s the charlotte, too”; and “‘ Did you 
know we’re going up the river to picnic on 
the mountain?” and ‘‘Why, what’s the 
matter, Uncle Rex? Aren’t you going?” set- 
tling down at last into a general chorus, all 
together and all in one breath and a dozen 
voices, of ‘‘ Aren’t you going, Uncle Rex?” 

“Picnicing on the Fourth of July? 
Isn’t that making light of a sacred day? 
I’ve something else to do,” said he. ‘I 
have to look foracook.” And he tossed 
himself down on the lounge again, and 
opened the morning paper at the column of 
*‘wants.” But Victoria had swept out of 
the room, with her eyes in a flame of glory, 
although the clinging of half a dozen chil- 
dren to her skirts made the majesty of her 
progress something less haughty and superb 
than she could have wished. 

But there was little time for airs and 
graces before she was off with her cousins, 
and the coterie of down-town girls who had 
come up to join them, her sister Rose, and 
the multitude of babies, with their father, 
tooting a dozen fish-horns, and waving flags, 
and scattering torpedoes along their way, 
with Dr. Webb, the minister, and Dr. Win- 
ter, the doctor, too, and luncheon-hampers 
enough to fill a baggage-car, and noise 
enough to satisfy a railroad or a brokers’ 
board. 

What a long, bot, weary day it wasto Vic- 
toria! She tried to put her own thoughts 
behind her, and make it a pleasant one for 
the children. She helped pull up the flag, 
and made lemonade to pledge it in; she 
built cedar-bough cabins for Guy and 
Charles, and roasted corn on hot stones for 
Grafton and Julia; and she helped Baby 
Rose make out her story of the Lady with 
the Lily—‘‘a lady with a fite gown and pretty 
fire-colored hair, sed hair, jus’ like yours, 
Aunt ’Toria.” 

**Do you think fire-colored hair is pretty ?” 
asked Aunt "Toria. 

‘Oh! no, indeed,” replied Baby Rose, 
recalied to fact. ‘‘ Hidjus! Puffickly hid- 
jus!” And the trifling little words saddened 
her the least bit more than before. Then 
she listened to a long declamation of Dr. 
Webb’s, which repeated her own sentiments, 
and wondered a little if women were any 
happier for being exalted than they would 
have been if just left in their original ashes; 
heard Dr. Winter count up the fingers he 
bad amputated, the powder-stains he had 
extracted, the broken Jimbs he had set on 
powder day, as he called her great emanci- 
pation day, entered into a discussion on 
marriage, declaring it was to be celebrated 
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to the utmost, to make ite obligations memor- 
able, and she herself would never be mar- 
ried except in a church and with every pos- 
sible adjunct of imposing ceremony; then 
she made things easy for Betty's flirtation 
with young Lovell, who came up from 
town in the afternoon, with Mr. Gilbert and 
Johnny Earle; and she spread bread and 
butter for the hundredth time; and, when 
it was too dusky in the woods to shoot at the 
target any longer, she thanked Heaven that 
they were all alive and with no broken 
bones, as they sat singing in the shadow of 
the trees on the bluffs above the river and 
watching the night begin to fall. Softly 
the crimson and orange faded from the sky 
and the long reaches of the river, pale pur- 
ple, filled the air, and a gentle gloom seemed 
to breathe up like an exhalation and steal 
ever higher, till the broad stream below lay 
dark and mysterious, only now and then 
rippling over the reflection of a star that 
had crept out unawares and was looking at 
itself in the dark depths. Strange mur- 
murs then seemed to begin stirring in the 
woods behind them, the first movement of 
its unknown night-life, as if unknown aerial 
things brushed through the boughs. The 
children crept closer to Victoria, who, when 
the others were silent, began singing them 
old ballads, till the moon should rise for 
them to go home, Baby Rose standing at 
her side, with her arms about her neck and 
her little cheek resting on her hair. And, 
suddenly, just as the dark was deepest, a 
rain of glory fell from the sky above them, 
doubled in the river that received it. ‘‘It 
is Rex, in his boat,” cried Julian. ‘‘One 
of his surprises.” And directly afterward 
another fountain of fire seemed to play up 
and down from a boat stealing slowly up 
the stream; and theu a blaze of rosy flame 
transfigured rock and river; and Roman 
candles sent their colored stars—emeral is 
and rubies and sapphires—dropping through 
the darkness; and rockets swept across the 
beavens, and serpents hissed and shot along 
the river-surface, and a great blue blaze of 
Greek fire went up and went out in hand- 
fuls of scattering flowers. ‘‘Oh!” cried 
Baby Rose, running suddeniy toward the 
brink of the bluff. ‘‘ The river has put out 
all the stars!” And then came one sharp 
ery, and another, and Baby Rose had top- 
pled headlong into the river, twenty feet 
below; and Victoria, heedless and reckless, 
and thinking only that the child had been 
in her charge, had plunged after ber. 

That was all Victoria knew till, with the 
sound in her ears of the rushing of heaven 
and earth together through the waters, she 
heard a great voice, like the archangel’s at 
the last day, crying out: ‘‘I have them! 
Perfectly safe!” A boatside grazed her 
shoulder and careened, and Baby Rose, 
whom some heaven-directed chance had 
sent into her grasp, was drawn over the 
boatside in the same instant that Reginald’s 
arm was about herself, safely upbuoying 
her on the dark and awful tide, while her 
two hands grasped the gunwale, and the 
sail drifted them into shallow water, on the 
little beach beyond. ‘‘ Now, Victoria,” 
said Rex, swiftly, his foot holding down the 
tiller, while his two arms bad her in an 
iron grip, ‘‘you can’t get into this boat till 
you agree that a promise is just as sacred as 
anything.” 

‘‘Oh! Rex. How can you be so cruel?” 
sobbed Victoria, through the water, pouring 
from hair and face. 

‘‘And agree to-marry me in five min- 
utes.” 

** Never!” she cried. ‘‘I can swim!” 

‘‘Swim then! If you can get the chance! 
For, if you don’t agree, I shall drop over the 
side here and take you in my arms and go 
down to a watery grave with you. For I 
wouldn’t give a cent to live.” 

‘Oh! Rex. I mean—” 

“You mean you will. There! Well, 
[ will confess there is one woman who is a 
sacred thing to me; and through her the 
rest may become so.” And then the prow 
ran up the little beach, and, cxerting all his 
strength, Reginald lifted her into the boat, 
which he could not have -done before, 
pushed off again for deep water, and let 
down his sail just under the bluff from 
which they had fallen, al] in less than three 
minutes from the first. ‘‘ Throw over your 


blanket shawls!” he cried ‘o them above, 
and, as they obeyed, he wru ped one closely 
about Baby Rose, who begun to fill the air 
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with music that loudly proclaimed no in- 
jury to her lungs from drowning, and the 
other from head to foot about Victoria, who 
had forgotten herself in the successful ev- 
deavor to quiet the child, that only cried the 
louder with her uncle’s adjuration to be 
still or he would pitch her over again 
directly. ‘‘ We will run home by sail,” he 
cried again to those above. ‘‘It is much the 
quicker. But before we start-— Dr. Webb, 
have you a prayer-book in your pocket? 
Can you repeat the marriage service? No 
license needed in this state. Be so good 
as to come into the moonlight and perform 
the office for Victoria and myself.” ee 

The moon had been sending a pale bloom 
over the dark bosom of the stream, and the 
great pine trees on the cliffs above and on 
the mountain-top were radiant in spires of 
frosty light; and as he spoke a full, broad 
beam slanted up in a pathway of gold, illu- 
mined the two larger figures in the boat and 
gilled the face of the clergyman, who had 
stepped to the edge of the cliff. ‘Rex! 
Victoria! Oh! Auntie!” came a choir of 
voices. 

‘‘Did I understand you aright?” asked 
Dr. Webb. 

‘*Perfectly,” cried Rex. ‘And make 
haste about it, if you please, or my wife 
will catth her death, and this little musical 
box too.” And before the rest of the party 
quite drew their breath or came to a clear 
comprehension of what was happening the 
marriage service was under way, with only 
two interruptions, or rather interpolations; 
for after Victoria’s ‘‘I will” there was a 
smothered ‘‘ Under duress again,” heard 
only by Rex, and one phrase, as she repeated 
it after the clergyman, ran: ‘ To love, to 
cherish, and not to obey.” 

‘‘Who is making light of something 
sacred now?” whispered Rex. ‘‘For my 
part, ‘ with this ring I thee wed, and with 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,’” he said 
after the minister, ‘‘Did you know ycu 
area rich woman, then, Victoria?” he whisp- 
ered quickly. ‘I made fifty thousand 
dollars yesterday in New York Central.” 
But despite his badinage, indulged in to 
prevent nervous catastrophe, it was not Vic- 
toria who did all the trembling, as, sitting 
there on the thwarts, they bent their heads 
to the benediction and the prayer. Then 
Rex sprang to his feet and ran up the sail. 
“See you later!” he cried to those above. 
“We are off on our wedding journey, 
madam,” he said to Victoria. ‘‘ How white 
you are in the moonlight! How beautiful 
youare! Are youa spirit, or are you King 
Rameses’s daughter risen from the dead? I 
never thought I should marry a mummy, 
Victoria.” And the sail filled in the wind, 
and the water seethed and parted before 
them and foamed and closed behind them. 
They ram down the stream like a bubble on 
the tide, and reached the garden-side at 
home before Julian had the horses in and 
the children counted on the mountain; and 
Baby Rose, whose mother knew she would 
be as well cared for with her Aunt Victoria 
as with herself, had been taken by the serv- 
ants, given a warm bath, rubbed down, and 
put to sleep. 

The moon was whitening with splendor 
all the garden-paths, where the great hem- 
locks stood and roses and honeysuckles 
shed their night fragrance abroad; and Vic- 
toria, radiant and rosy from her plunge and 
her excitement, came floating in a cloud of 
snowy muslins and jewels to meet them, as 
the horses stopped at the gate. And, at the 
match with which Rex touched it before he 
joined her, a great golden light went tlaz- 
ing up in the moon’s rivalry, making every 
leaf on every tree a drop in a fountain of 
golden spray and transforming the whole 
familiar scene before the eyes of the chil- 
dren to a miracle of fairy work. ‘‘ Uncle 
Rex! Uncle Rex!” cried one of the little “‘ in- 
croyables,” as they saw his face shining in 
the light. ‘‘ Did you find your cook?” 

“*T did,” said Rex. ‘‘And she can make 
a witch’s broth. 1 don’t know but she isa 
witch herself. Sbe has already made a 
philter that has converted me to a belief in 
the perfectibility of womankind—livertate 


sub lege.” 

“What's he talking about. Mamma?” 

“I don’t believe he knows, dear.” 

“* And to the necessity of celebrating—is 
this all of them, Rose?”: cried Rex, gayly 
lifting down child after child—“ of celebrat- 
ing for all the rest of my life a day that I 
acme acknowledge to be a glorious 
Fourth 
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JIM’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


A sor of grand ideas was Jim. 

The largest kites he thought too slim; 

Electric lights he voted dim, 

For ovly vastness suited him. 

So that’s the reason when the boys 

With guns and crackers made a noise, 

And rockets shot up in mid air, 

And Roman candles made a glare, 

And bells within the steeples rang, 

And pin-wheels whirled, whiz, whiz, he sang: 
** Oh! for a wheel of monstrous size, 

That I the people might surprise. 

I'd take a seat upon its bars; 

*’T would whirl me faster than the cars, 

Up from the earth clear to the stars. 





“* Here at your service.”” "Twas a queer 
And very droll chap that drew near. 
His hat was green, his coat was yellow, 
His face was like a pipin mellow. 

“Tamagnome. Don’t stand appalled. 
You know me now: Fire King I’m called. 
I make the fireworks all, I do; 

I’ve got the very thing for you. 
Is this about the size? ‘Behold !” 
And in a mighty wheel he rolled. 

“ There! Take a seat upon its bars; 

I think you wanted to see stars.” 
Though Jim was just the least afraid, 
Yet in an instant he obeyed. 


'Twas lighted. It began to fizz ; 

Then that pin-wheel began to whiz 

Over the tree-tops in a wink. 

Round Jim the stars begau to blink. 

The Man in the Moon cried: “‘ Hello! stop !”’ 

But round, round, round, like a monstrous 
top, 

It spun. 


How Jimgmy’s head did whirl! 
The blinding sparks with flerceness swirl, 
Till slower, slower the big wheel goes. 
“How's tbat?” yelled the gnome, as he 
tweaked Jim’s nose. 


He found himself safe home, in bed. 
'Twas the glorious Fourth. ‘Hurrah!’ he 
said. 

“Twas thinking of that that turned my bead. 
My fireworks I shall have much smaller,” 
Cried Jim, “till I am slightly taller.” 

New Yor« City. 





“BOY’S RAMBLES AT KEUSHAN.”* 


BY 8. C. BALDWIN, 








‘‘MorHeR, Mrs. Briersford says Harry 
may go to the Crystal Hill to-morrow. 
May I?” 

** Weil, I have objected from the first to 
these expeditions of your's and Hurry’s. 
The crystals are very pretty; but I think 
your sickness of last summer all resulted 
from the exposure to the sun while crystal- 
hunting. But you may ask your father, and 
let him decide.” 

Bob seized his hat, rushed down-stairs, 
then into the broad verandas of the great 
temple, and all in a minute he was by the 
side of his father, in front of the three 
colossal images of ‘‘ Precious Buddhs,” 
where Mr. Dayton was endeavoring to 
explain the various surrvundings to an 
American friend, pilgrim to the Middle 
Kingdom. 

“The image in the middle represents 
the present incarnation; that one on your 
right, past—” 

**I say, Father, Mother says, if you are 
willing, I may go to the fill to-morrow 
with Harry. Mayn’t I, please?” 

“« Well, ‘boys will be boys.’ Yes, you 
may go. As I was saying, Doctor, these 
repiesent the past and present, the other—” 

Rob, however, didn’t wait to hear the 
rest; but at the same gait he ran back to 
the family quarters, up a flight of stairs, 
past his mother’s, exclaiming, ashe caught a 
glimpse of her, ‘‘He said I might!” and 
into the rooms of the Briersfords. There 
he found his bosom friend, Harry, with his 
Cousin Arthur, lately arrived from America. 
In a few minutes al] three were deep in their 
plans for the morrow; Arthur eagerly an- 
ticipating sights that to him would be new, 
the other boys planning to take their friend 
to places that they had seen a dozen times, 
but which unfolded at each succeeding visit 
new pleasures and suggested new thoughts. 

Soon supper was served, and, while these 
boys are fast asleep, it might be well to 
note their surroundings. The Daytons and 
Briersfords bud been for a long time mis. 
sionaries to China. Their home was in 
“+ Kushan isa high in near . China, 
where a great Buddhist monastery is located. . 


















Foochow, which onthe maps is seemingly 
on the extreme eastern coast of the empire. 
Iv reality, it is thirty miles inland, on the 
banks of the River Min. Foochow is one 
of the original five ports first opened to for- 
eign trade, and ¢ne of the very first to ad- 
mit missionaries. But our story does not 
lie in this great walled city; but six miles 
nearer the coast, far up on the great Ku- 
shan, or “Drum Mountain.” Here the 
American and English families come to 
exchange the oppressive heat and tiled 
roofs of the city for the fresh breezes and 
beautiful scenery of the mountains, and to 
rest mind and body and gather new strength 
for future labors. 

A small house near the great temples 
(for the entire mountain has been devoted 
to the worship of Buddh) had been rented 
from the priests for their accommodation ; 
and here were Harry and Rob ready for an- 
other vacation in the mountains Amd Arthur 
prepared to enjoy himself for the first time 
at a Chinese ‘‘ watering-place.” Early in the 
morning the boys, equipped with sticks and 
with bags strapped firmly over their shoul- 
ders, to accommodate lunches while going 
and crystals on their return, started out. 
The first stop was at the celebrated fish- 
pond. Here Harry produced a few cash, 
and bought of the priest in attendance 
some extremely hard cakes. Then the three 
boys succeeded in finding, in some hidden 
pocket, string sufficient. To, the end of this 
a cake was attached, then slowly let down 
in the water, the boys sitting on benches in 
the little temple or booth for selling cakes, 
erected on the edge of the pond, for the 
convenience of visitors. 

‘*My!” cried Arthur. 
mous carp, and that gold fish! 
fully two feet long.” 

Soon the whole surface of the little sheet 
of water was black with glistening backs, 
and Harry with difficulty could hold the 
string, the pulling and jerking of the fish, 
fighting for the hard cake at the other end, 
was so violent. : 

**Some of these fish are very old and 
many pounds in weight. They are regarded 
as sacred by the Buddhists, and the penalty 
is great if any one should injure them in 
any way,” suid Harry, between the jerks, 

‘‘Well,” said Rob, ‘“‘ Ithink these Buddhists 
are certainly a stupid set. They think all 
animals are sacred, and each day have any 
quantity of eggs buried, as the hens lay 
them. Yesterday one of the priests had a 
long and serious discussion with Father 
concerning his moral right to eat beef. He 
seemed very much shocked at our diet. 
But I’ll warrant these bald priests have 
meat and fish occasionally on the sly. 
The old abbot now looks like a good- 
natured cow. 

‘‘There’s no getting ‘round it, it would 
be fun to try a hook und line in this little 
black pond,” said Arthur, visions of his 
many fishing excursions in the States, lake 
bass and trout, rising up before his mind. 

** You might try it,” said Harry; ‘‘ but first 
I’d advertise for a new head. I don’t think 
you’d keep your present caput long.” 

After watching the fish for a time, Harry 
gave the word to march; and the boys 
moved on through a grove of bamboos, and, 
following a path in the woods, came out on 
a winding road, laic with stone flagging. 

The boys by this time had left the road, 
and were in the ravine, with great ferns on 
either side; and near at hand a tempest- 
uous, turbulent mountain-brook, with 
water clear as crystal, flowing merrily by. 
Everything was so beautiful that it seemed 
a pity that just then Rob should interrupt 
the conversation by crying: ‘‘ Lookout, 
Harry! Run! Run! See that great 
snake!” And it was well he had not for- 
gotten the path and been less infatuated 
with the beautiful surroundings, for di- 
rectly in front of Harry and quite near a 
huge snake lay coiled up, with his head 
raised and his fangs darting in and out with 
anger. All three turned and ran uatil 
sure of being at a safe distance. 

‘‘ Why, it must have been at least six to 
seven feet long; and it looked—mad!” 
gasped Arthur. 

** Well, I never came so near stepping on 
one before,” said Harry. ‘‘Rob and I see 
a good-sized snake almost every time we 
take a ramble; and no wonder, for the 
foolish Chinese devotees are taught by the 
priests to consider it meritorious to bring 


‘See that enor- 
It must be 
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these snakes up from the plains and let 
them loose on this mountain. If any for. 
eigner should kill one, he would be violat- 
ing a law of the place and must take the 
conusequencee, ‘So the only safe thing to 
do is to get out of the way.” 

“If a few more of the priests are bitten, 
as the one we saw last night was, by one of 
these snakes (so badly that he is not ex- 
pected to live), 1 expect they will begin to 
fail to find any further merit in letting 
them loose, and will cease to praise their 
ignorant followers for bringing them,” 
said Rob, bis courage returning as he found 
there would be no further danger. ‘‘ And 
now,” said he, ‘‘let’s climb out of this 
ravine; and I think the ‘Dragon Temple’ 
will be just at that point at which we will 
meet the road.” 

Rob’s surmise was correct; and as the 
three reached the stone flagging again they 
had but t@cross it and thoy were in the 
Temple. 

“This Temple,” Harry explained to 
Arthur, “is built over a stream of rushing 
water. As you see, the channel has 
been guided through this huge granite 
dragon’s head; and as it flows from the 
mouth it falls with wreat force on the 
ledges in the side of that large wooden 
wheel, of course, causing it to turn. 
The priests have connected to the wheel 
that bronze bell by the rope there; and at 
each revolution of the wheel we hear the 
toll that makes me feel uncomfortable, it 
rings out so dismally. I never like to stay 
here any length of time, the Temple and 
surroundings have so weird an appearance.” 


‘‘Say!” said Rob, evidently impressed 
with Harry’s remarks, ‘‘ come along to the 
hill. That old monk over there looks like a 
ghost.” 

As they left the Temple and directed their 
steps toward the hill, Arthur said: ‘‘ Harry, 
how isit? Isall this mountain owned by 
the priests?” 

** Yes,” responded Harry; ‘‘ or rather by 
the idols themselves. And not only the 
mountain, but all the little hills in the vicin- 
ity and the paddy-fields at the base of 
Kushan as far as the Min belong to them 
and are cultivaied, the rice being used for 
the support of the priests. The story of 
the manner in which the priests came to 
obtain possession of the mountain is, as 
near as I can remember it, as follows: Once 
upon a time, ages ago, the emperor of the 
Celestial Empire, traveling in this part of 
his vast dominions, by chance, crossed 
Kushan—this very mountain. The road 
was narrow and winding, and, on turning 
one of its numerous bends, the whole caval- 
cade and retinue of his majesty was sud- 
denly compelled to halt, for directly in the 
middle of the path was seated a de- 
vout Buddhist priest, deeply engaged in 
earnest meditation. What was more, 
neither the threats nor the arms of the 
soldiers could move him. Finally, the 
emperor, for a time stunned bg what he 
considered the audacity of the man, woke 
up, so to speak, to his authority; aud 
instantly from bis royal sedan-chair be 
ordered his head to be cut off. When, how- 
ever, the executioner attempted to decap- 
itate the priest, as ordered, lo! the reverend 
Buddhist rose in the air a few yards, and 
there, with uvrufiled countenance, con- 
tinued in his meditation. Of course, this 
greatly frightened the emperor, as well as 
those accompanying him, and be uscd his 
most earnest prayers and entreaties to per 
suade the ‘god’ (for this he had deter- 
mined the priest was) to come down again. 
The priest continued in his meditation 
until he had entirely finished; then, in a 
dignified manner, condescended to alight 
on Mother Earth again. The emperor was 
profuse in his apologies for his rash cou- 
duct, and finally promised to give him 
anything he might wish. The priest, 
being asked to name the gift, replied 
that he would be satisfied with as 
much land as his cloak would cover. 
The great king, considering himself 
well out of the scrape at so small a 
price, willingly acquiesced. Then comes 
the point of the story, for it seems the 
cloak must have possessed exceedingly 
elastic qualities, for as the priest carefully 
laid it on the summit of the mountain it 
commenced to spread, until it had covered 
all Kusban and the plains below as far as 
the River Min. The emperor faithfully 
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redeemed his promise, and the entire gift 
now belongs to Buddhist priests and Budd- 
hist worship.” 

“That will do very well for a ‘fairy 
tale,’” said Arthur. And is this the Crystal 
Hill?” 

The boys were, indeed, at the foot of the 
Hill, for it was not a long walk from the 
Temple they had just left. ; 

All over the surface of this small eleva- 
tion Harry aud Rob had styled the ‘‘ Crys- 
tal Hill” are scattered the most beautifuy 
crystals—white, black, and browoish pur- 
ple. Our boys, as usual, found a large 
quantity and established a basis for a fine 
collectiou for Arthur. But we must leave 
the boys and their ramblings, as we hear 
the order from Harry: *‘ Right-about face! 
Forward, march!” 
Newark, N. J. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





[Communications for this depariment should be ad- 
dressed * Puzsles.” THe inDerenpEent, New York.) 
Note.—Who can square the word “ Bureau’? 

Please try English words only and send us the 

results of Jabors upon ft. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


* * * * 
. * * * * 
» * * x * 
* 7 * * * * ” 
7 * * * * * 
7” * * * * 
* * * nm _ * 
* * 
~ * * * * * 
+ * * 7. 


Foundation Words. 
My first. was given with foul intent, 
When Macbeth over sleeping Duncan bent. 
My second a word sad to Moslem sight, 
An era of time denoting flight. 
Of fair Vesta’s emblem, my third’s the name 
That glowed with the light of a sacred flame. 
My fourth is a term used when men are re- 
lated. 
Some we love fondly, while others are hated. 
A Grecian poetess my fifth I’ll style, 
Who dwelt in ancient times on Lesbos Isle. 
For lack of my sixth, lo! many a knave 
Escapes the halter and likewise the grave. 
My seventh the wife of a treacherous fellow, 
Who served as an ancient under Othello. 
From a foreigner’s brogue, now, your pardon 
I crave 
To select for my eighth a corruption of have. 
My ninth an Italian of right gallant mien 
Who loved an unhappy though beautiful 
queen. 
My tenth a famed garden to erring men given, 
Oft used as a symbol to testify Heaven. 


Initiale and Finals. 


1 
A book whose rare merit increases with age ; 
In it wisdom and wit can be gleaned from each 


page. 

Here the passions are pictured with marvel- 
ous art, 

Laying bare all the innermost depths of the 
heart. 

Now its author, most gifted and of humor so 
full, 


We read, was the son of a dealer in wool. 


11. 
The title find here thie great genius hath won, 
With the name of the river he lived upon. 


(A prize of $1 will be given for the best 
double acrostic of the above form received 
within the next two weeks.—Eb.) 

- 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
In sister, not in niece. 
In bantam, not in geese, 
In streamér, not in flag. 
In trotter, not in nag. 
In sinner, not in sin. 
In brother, not in kin. 
In charger, not in steed. 
In careful, not in heed. 
In learner and in dunce. 
In after, not in once. 
In evening, not in day. 
In kiln, but not in clay. 
In raining, not in sleet. 
In going, not in meet. 
My whole, the New York people say, 
(Through the authorities having muzzled ’em), 
Is a ten-fold harder problem 
Than you ever found in “‘ Puzzledom.”” H, 


ENIGMA, 


Iam composed of 19 letters. 

My 16, 14, 10, 12, 18, 9, 11, a kind of fruit, 
My 5, 17, 15, 3, 19, to count. 

My 1, 8, 11, 18, 2, 3, a weapon. 

My 4, 10, a preposition. 

My 11, 7, 6, 2, an island. 

My whole are much read about just now. 





HIDDEN AMERICAN RIVERS. 
1. Did Diogenes see an honest man? 
2. Miss Kate Aiken, tuck your cloak up. 
8. Get some sponge and study a zodphyte. 
4. There is no odor of musk in gum benzoin, 
5. How much we do miss our Ida May! 
6. Then more fully will I noise it abroad. 
7. Buch lovely rose color adolescence bears. 
8. Strong oak-ash ley and grease make soft 


9. He cried : ‘‘ Am I, am I, then, doomed to 


10. He gave up latterly to bard drinking. 
11. Now render, Scio, to thy widow’s com- 


12. Shall we model a war-engine ? 
. Mons. de Thou sat on icy chair. 
14. Go to Ramapo, Tom Acton, and soon. 
15. Place in that niche Munger’s bust. 
16. I will not show a bashful face. 
17. The gale made the stump quake much. 
18. She gave Jo a quince tart. 
19. Your pa taps cocoanuts. 
20. The light of day puts bats to sleep. 
21. I will thank you for some of that ham, 
Esther. 
22. Alphonso is a Catholic king. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 30ru. 
Burizp Piaces.—1, Amoy; 2, Athens; 3, 
Brest ; 4, Erie ; 5, Ghent ; 6, Spa. 


Cross-worD Enioma.—Rain enough. 


I, Il, 
DAMAS LEPER 
MALAR REVEL 
NATAL LEVER 
SACAR NEVER 
NADAB LEVEN 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 
CONCORD 
CAPTAIN 
CARAVAN 
8S CHEMER 
BARBERS 
ESQUIRE 
ENGROSS 





Selections, 
HOLY WEEE. 


Press onward, bleeding feet, 

Though faltering be your tread ; 

The thorns that wound you so 
Once crowned His head. 


Love on, oh! aching heart, 
Through darkness, doubt, and fear ; 
His broke with one loud cry 

Ere pierced the spear. 


Bear, nobly bear thy load, 

Till thou too faint and fall, 

Like Him, beneath the load 
He bore for all. 


Shrink not, although thou know 

The agony of prayer. 

He cried: ‘“‘ Thy will be done, 
But this cup spare.” 


Dare, too, to stand alone 

Mid those who jeer and scoff ; 

Of His friends one—but one— 
Followed far off. 


Resign each earthly joy, 

If such should be His call. 

He for thy sake laid down 
His life, His all. 


Fight on, while life remains; 
Hope on, unti) death past ; 
Adoring thou shalt see 

His Face at last. 


—M. C. Carr, in the London “Guardian.” 








VISIT TO BABU KESHUB CHUNDER 
SEN. 


THERE is, perhaps, no movement in India 
ut the present time that indicates the mind 
of the English speaking native gentleman 
more than the three branches of the Brahmo 
Somaj. of one of which Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen is minister. He resides at Lily 
Cottage, and as we drove up under the 
portico we were informed by the servant 
that his master was at ‘‘puja” (that is, at 
prayer), and that he had given orders that 
he was never to be disturbed at prayer. 
The fact is, there are meetings of the 
Brahmo missionaries and others at his 
house every morning and evening, and it is 
at these meetings tMat the missionaries re 
ceive strength and instruction before 
forth to distant parts on their errand. e 
heard the noise of the native drums and 
stringed instruments, as they were utter- 
ing their native song of morning praise, and 
we resolved quietly to wait Chunder Sen’s 
leisure. We were introduced by one of his 
disciples into an upstairs sitting-room, ad- 





letters over the doorway: ‘‘ Sanctuary.” It 
was quite full of devout natives, sitting 
cross-le; on the floor. gentleman, 
unable to getin, was sitting outside, with 
his = shut, in profound meditation. The 
gentleman who took us upstairs made him- 
self very agreeable, and took pains to in- 
terest us, as we might have to wait some 
time. On the table 
‘Early Years of the 
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somely bound, presented to Chunder Sen 
by Her Majesty the Queen and signed with 
her own fine autograph at the beginning. 
Alongside these books was another large 
folio book of the ‘“‘ Sermon on the Mount,” 
most beautifully illuminated; and another 
handsome volume, with an elaborate illum: 
inated inscription, from the Shoreditch Total 
Abstinence Society, presenied to him in 
1870. On the walls were a likeness of the 
Queen, presented to Chunder Sen by her- 
self, in September, 1870, and a fine picture 
of Jesus Christ breaking bread. 

The prayers of Chunder Sen are usually 
an hour long. He generally gives no ser- 
mon at these daily gatherings; but his 
prayers are supposed to be inspired, and in 
them his disciples believe they receive 
divine intuitions. Consequently, these 
prayers form really the basis of daily in- 
struction for the missionaries who are he- 
ing trained for their work. They every 
day find in these remarkable prayers '' new 
thoughts,” and as they pray with him they 
grow wiser. Equally remarkable is that 
which follows the prayer of an hour. When 
Chunder Sen’s voice ceased, we noticed a 
harp began to play, gently and quietly at 
first, but loudly and with accompaniment 
of native drums as the rhapsody of the harp- 
ist was kindled with enthusiasm. This 
celebrated harpist is named Troiluko Nath 
Sandle—so named in honor of the ‘‘ Sup- 
porter of the Universe.” This man extem- 
porizes a bymn or chant of praise, embody- 
ing daily in the hymn the main lines of 
thought that have been evolved in Chunder 
Sen’s long prayer. A short-hand reporter 
sits before him and takes down the “* in- 
spired” words from his lips. As I watched 
the native poet, apparently utterly ab. 
sorbed in contemplation, as he played with 
his fingers on the strings of the harp and 
chanted, it carried my mind back to the 
schools of the prophets that we read of in 
King Saul’s days. These bymns are after- 
ward carefully revised by the poet, and 
this Brahmo Somaj has already more than 
1,000 of these original productions. This 
one Somaj has now 22 cf its own mission- 
aries supported by it, which shows its vigor 
and somewhat of its power. For the first 
year these missionaries stay here, under 
training and instruction. During this first 
year they support themselves by some 
worldly occupation. Then, if they ‘leave 
the world and forsake all,” they are sup- 
ported by the ‘* Brahmo Somaj Fund.” 

But the morning prayer-meeting is now 
over, and Chunder Sen enters the parlor, 
with a scarlet dress thrown easily and 
gracefully over his suoulders. In the 
course of conversation, I remarked to him 
that every man is to come under the teach- 
ing of the Spirit of God. 

e replied: ‘‘ Yes, we need be led by the 
Spirit of God; but missionaries made a 
mistake formerly in persuading their con- 
verts to wear trowsers and adopt European 
customs. We are Easterns. If you want 
the people of Iudia to adopt Christianity, 
you must not paint Christ in European 
clothes. You must be content to let Chris- 
tianity come to us in its own Oriental 
dress. History has altered the aspect of 
Christianity, though it may not have 
altered Christ. Weare seeking him as he 
was in Palestine, going about doing good 
yh aay the water of Everlasting Life 

reely.” 

I opened my Bible, and referred Chunder 
Sen to Ps. ciii, and showed him how God 
‘* satisfies” the soul that trusts in him, and 
that we must not rest short of real soul 
satisfaction. 

He replied: ‘‘We Hindus are satisfied. 
We are happy. But these psalms are in 
their Origntal garb. We do not come toa 
terminatidn when we have found out one 
truth. We find there is a yet deeper truth 
on beyond it. We cannot understand the 
Bible without the help of God’s Spirit.” 

I answered: ‘‘God has given us a reve- 
lation of himselfin the sending of Jesus 
Christ. He was sent from Ged. We have 
also a revelation of God in Holy Scripture. 
The Hindus bathe in the Ganges and bring 
offerings to their gods, to wash away their 
sins; but there is only one offering for sin, 
and that is Jesus Christ. He alone can 
cleanse from sin, and we bel‘eve that he 
will come again and take possession of his 
own.” 

He answered, at once: ‘‘ We do not wor- 
ship idols. 1 also believe He will come 
again, in a sense.” 

Mr. Baugh, of the Wesleyan Mission in 
Calcutta, remarked: ‘* What a power you 
might become, Mr. Sen, if you would only 
accept Jesus Christ —_ as your Saviour.” 

Chunder Sen replied: ‘‘I do not know 
what is before me. That must be left with 
God. Iam not to-day what I was yester- 
day, and I kuow not to-day what I shall be 
to-morrow.” 

**I hope you will do ed duty, whatever 
you find it to be,” Mr. Baugh responded. 

‘*Respecting our duty,” replied Chunder 
Sen, ‘‘ we must be influenced by the power 
of God, and obey Christ as he obeyed God. 
He was lost in and became one with 
the Father. God wasin him and he was in 
God. We must follow Christ and be like 
him, and like him cast all that is of self 
aside, We need to lose sight of self. The 
seme we have of self, the more we have of 


So we parted, warmly shaking hands 
and feeling how near such a man is to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and wondering why 
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he should still stand outside. Chunder 
Sen has just delivered a very notable pub- 
lic address, called ‘‘The New Dispensa- 
tion.” There are mavy fine passages in it, 
but there seems no fvothold, because no real 
anchorage in Christ. In the mission 
schools I find some of the most clever 
teachers avow themselves as ‘‘ Brahmos.” 
We were interested, on entering ove of the 
large Brahm» chapels, to find it intensely 
simple, without any decoration or device, 
and with only a square erection in front, 
where the minister sits to speak. 
Yours truly, 
Henry STANLEY Newman, in “‘ The Chris- 
tian World.” . 
Calcutta, March, 1881. 


NN ———— 
A FAMOUS WOMAN. 


OnE night last week we had a new ex- 
perience. We heard a woman ‘‘speak in pub- 
lic on the stage,” and there were probably 
five hundred persons present to whom the 
experience was us new astous. The state- 
ment will not be surprising to those who re- 
flect that we were in a Southern city, that 
we were born and reared in the South, and 
that when we have traveled North we 
always could easily find greater attractions 
than female lecturers or preachers. 


Miss Frances Willard had come to 
Charleston—president of the ‘‘ Woman’s 
National Temperance Union.” Partly 


through curiosity, partly to show our 
interest in the great object she and her sis- 
ters throughout the land are seeking, we 
went to hear Miss Wallard. We listened to 
ber one hour, with a reserve of patience in 
her favor which she would hardly have ex- 
hausted if she had continued for sixty min- 
utes longer; a remark we could not make, 
under similar circumstances, concerning 
more than half adozen men of all whom 
we have heard speak. 

We came away thoroughly persuaded 
that it is not necessarily an unwomanly 
thing for a woman to be apublic speaker. 
Miss Willard’s deportment was in the truest 
sense and in the highest degree womanly. 
Standing by the table on the low platform 
in front of the pulpit, clad in a simple, taste- 
ful black suit and still wearing her bonnet, 
oe gee in soft, sweet tones—a voice that 

ad tears in it—no ranting, no sky-rocket- 
ing, no posturing, not even the lifting of an 
arm (except the occasional unconscious 
movement of the hand and forearm), she 
seemed the own sister of every man among 
us, and theidea of impropriety in her so ap- 
pearing and speaking before us could not 
have been more distant if she had been talk- 
ing to each one of us alone in a draw- 
ing-room. 

From a literary point of view the address 
wasagem. It had not proceeded two min- 
utes before you were aware that a mind 
of very high order was claiming your at- 
teution, and at every step you found fresh 
occasion to admire the elegant culture 
which all the faculties appeared to have re- 
ceived. There was not a weak sentence 
from beginning to end, there was not atawdry 
figure, there was not a superfluous word. 
There were no ‘‘ anecdotes,” none of the 
‘‘incidents,” humorous or pathetic, which 
constitule the chief stock in trade of most 
temperance lecturers, and no padding, that 
too common artifice of incapable, or lazy, 
or hasty speakers and writers. Information 
was given, objections were weighed, con- 
siderations favorable were urged, appeals 
were made, reason and _ imagination, 
judgment, taste, and memory all were ia full 
exercise, and the hearer sat not entranced, 
not fascinated, but witha sense of deep 
personal concern in the matter about which 
that quiet, elegant, sisterly woman was 


tulking 

Miss Willard spoke several times in 
Charleston, and always to crowded houses. 
She was heard with utmost respect, perhaps 
we might say with reverence, and we doubt 
not with lasting benefit to many among us, 
both men and women. It is announced 
that she will visit other parts of the state. 
May the Lord, whom she loves and so faith- 
fully presents asthe only strength of the 
weak and deliverer of the fallen, be with 
her everywhere. 

‘‘Are you, then, Mr. Editor, in favor of 
women speaking in public meetings?” 

We are in favor of some women speaking 
in some public meetings. 

‘*But, sir, if a beginning is made in that 
direction, what will be the end? If all 
women were like Miss Willard, it might not 
be so bad; but don’t you know that not one 
in a hundred could deliver a public speech 
without making herself ridiculous ?” 

We cannot say that we know that; but 
we do know that ninety-nine in every 
hundred men who speak in public would 
better be at something else. If there are 
not many Miss Wallards, neither is there 


many Edward Everetts, or Wendell Phil- 
lipses, or Richard Fullers, or Johu A. 
Broaduses. 


“‘ Well, Mr. Editor, leaving all that aside, 
does not Scripture plainly teach that women 
must not—” 

Beg your pardon, brother, we never did 
believe that.— The (S. C.) Baptist Courier. 








“Farner,” asked) little Johnny, “when 
you was a boy, did you use to think what a 


eat man you would be when you grew ad 
ih suppose so,”’ said his father. “Why An A 
ask that?’ ‘‘I don’t know,” replied Jotinny ; 


“only I heard you say last night that life was 
full of disappointments. That was all.” 





FIRE AND SUNSHINE. 





‘THE question was this: ‘‘ If the sun shines 
steadily into the grate, will it put out the 
fire?” Several ladies of long experience in 
housekeeping said: ‘‘Of course, it will. 
Philosophy or no philosophy, when a body 
sees a thing a hundred times with a body’s 
own eyes, that thing is so.” What could a 
lone mando? But that lone man had the 
spirit of a true woman io him. He had 
said ‘‘No,” and he kept on saying it. His 
prospects for maityrdom were first-class. 

An appeal was taken against him—an 
appeal to a great scientific authority in one 
of the great universities of the world. In 
due course of mail the decision came as 
follows: 


‘Of the swift-rolling nebulous masses of mat- 
ter primeval 
The sun’s but the center comprest—with fire 


coeval 

Of the bright king of day the essence quin- 
tessential’s igneity 

Verily loath would he be to give up this 
noble inseity 

And Agni the flaming and Helios th’ en- 
lightening and scorching 

O’er the broad earth forever in blazes ure 
stalking and torching 

In truest relation fraternal and also pa- 


ternal 

They stand to earth’s fires internal external 
supernal 

On the clear brow of our excellent bright 
system solar 

Stampt is its unity igneous tropic and polar 

No discord can dwell in this complex of 

+ atoms harmonious 

Naught hears the ear but melodic synergics 

symphonious.”’ 


And now those ladies are saying: ‘‘ We 
told you so.”—Baptist Courier. 





TREED by pigs is not exactly the position 
in which we should expect to find a colonial 
secretary—at least, not often; but when Mr. 
Fowler, colonial secretary of the Honduras, 
was recently exploring the interior of the 
colony, he was overtaken by a drove of 
peccaries, and had only time to take a snap 
shot at tie first of them and scramble up a 
tree, dropping his rifle in the performance, 
before the whole pack were round his 
perch, gnashing their teeth at him, grunt- 
ing, and sharpening their tusks against his 
tree. Now, the peccary is not only fero- 
cious, but patient, and, rather than let an 
object of its anger escape, will wait about 
for days; so that the secretary had before 
him only two courses—either to remain 
where he was until he dropped down 
among the swine from sheer exhaustion 
and hunger, or else to commit suicide at 
once by coming down to he eaten there and 
then. While he was in this dilemma, how- 
ever, what should come along—and looking 
out for supper, too—but a jaguar. Never 
was beast of prey so opportune, for the 
jaguar has a particular fondness for wild 
pork, and the peccaries know it; so, no 
sooner did they see the great, ruddy head 
thrust out through the bushes than they 
bolted, helter-skelter, forgetting, in their 
anxiety to save their own bacon, the meal 
they were themselves leaving up the tree. 
The peer was off after the swine with ad- 
mirable promptitude; and the secretary, 
finding the coast clear, came down, reflect- 
ing, ashe walked toward the camp, upon 
the admirable arrangements of Nature, 
who, having made caries to eat colonial 
secretaries, provided also jaguars to eat the 
peccaries. 








AFRAID OF THE POLICE. 





‘Tus is a very five country, after all, 
Pat, and it’s a great pity that political dis- 
organization should interfere with its pros- 
perity,” said a cosmopolitan friend of mine 
to a driver of a car which was jolting him 
over a rough but picturesque country road 
in the west of Ireland. 

‘* Ah! bigorrah! an’ ye may say that,” was 
the reply ; ‘‘ but the English have taken the 
livin’ out of us this twenty year, as long as 
I can remimber.” 

“The Land Leaguers mean to settle busi- 
— time, I a t= 

‘*Bigorrah! and they. do,” said Pat, 
whipping up his steed. *“There are 200,000 
of them ready to do it at this very minute, 
all armed to the teeth.” 

‘*Is that so?” 

‘It is 80; and they could wipe the entire 
British army off the face of the earth. Not 
a doubt of it.” 

** And why don’t they do it ?” 

“Don’t ye see why, sorr ?” 

Pat cracks his whip and turns round to 
wink at my friend. 

‘They are afraid. of the police! That’s 
er sorr!” And my friend, who knows 
Ireland well, considers that Pat’s satirical 
ar just hits off the situation ‘‘to a dot.” 
— Times. 








DR. ROGER’S VEGETABLE WORM SYRUP instant 
ly destroys worms, removing all the secretions. 
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BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 








COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, 
Friends! here's comfort. 
Wife says she must have 
a couple of Common-Sense 
We all want this 






Rockers. 


cial Dis- 
countto 
Clergy- 
men. 
Send 
stamp 


for Cat- ¢ 
alogue . 


to 
F.A. SINCLAIR 
eT Morevitte. N.Y. 
SEND FOR 
Tilustrated Catalogue. 
Couzoy, Bissett & Malleson, 


65 FULTON 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


Fine Archery. 
YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
AND AND SELF-INKING 


Presses from $5 upward. Ty Cute, 
Cases, etc. Send two 8 cent sta for 
Catalogue. B. 0. WOODS & CO., 








94 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 








SYPHER & CO., Nos. 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York, are continually 
receiving invoices of interesting goods 
from their expert agent, who travels among the Old 
Towns of England and Continental Europe, collecting 
worthy articles. 

Their establishment {s a great repository of curious 
modern and antique objects of Art, Furniture, and 
Articles of Vertu,to which visitors are always welcome. 
Paintings, Textile Fabrics, Bronzes, 
Marbles, examples of Metal Work, and 
other artistic articles, some of them 
possessing high historical interest. 


SYPHER & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


uoess Water 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 





pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 





Vapor Cook Stove. 
A 2 The enly 

, : Vapor Cook 
Stove that 
has stood 
the test of 
years, and 
given entire 
and perfect 
satisfaction. 


50,000 


Now in Use, 
and growing in favor wherever used. 


For Summer use they are Indispensable. 

Our “Patent Automatic Safety Can" renders the 
use of our ‘stoves “perfectly safe” in the hands of 
the most careless or imexpe need, 

Send for full descriptive circular and price-list, 
Special inducements to agents in unoccupied terrt- 
tory. Address 

HULL VAPOR STOVE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 
Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. Its through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 






CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 


“THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 


KS LANSE. 


ILLINOIS % 
RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 


Trains. 


It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It is the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It has 
neariy 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 
“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” 


“ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
“ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line." 


“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 


MARVIN HUGHITT,Gea'l Manager, Chicago, 


W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wilt be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this ‘ment more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 


MARKET GARDENING AROUND 
NEW YORK. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 





(ReaD BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION O8 NuRSERYMEN, aT Dayton, 0O., 
Jone 161TH.) 


I HAVE little to relate new in methods of 
culture, in the open ground, in market gardep- 
ing. Nearly the same processes are now 
practiced as when I first wrote my work on 
this subject, in 1866; but since that time we 
have made many important improvements in 
culture under glass, particularly in the 
methods in nee in starting plants of cabbage, 
caulifower, and lettuce. The old plan of 
sowing the seeds for these plants in the open 
air in September, and pricking them off tn Oc- 
tober, and keeping them in cold frames, is 
gradually giving way to sowing in greenhouse® 
or hotbeds in February and pricking out in 
March, which gives a far healthier and nearly 
as strong a plant by the first week in April as 
those that have been wintered over. The past 
season we raised nearly half a million of plants 
in this manner, which we sold at $5 per 1,000, 
a price as profitable to us as the plants were 
satisfactory to the buyers. We sowed the 
seed the fist week in February, in one of our 
greenhouse benches, so thick that they stood 
twenty plants tothe square inch. These we 
began to thin out, to prick in hot-beds, just as 
the first rough leaf appeared, placing 1,000 
plants in a 8x6 sash. The handling of that 
quantity was a big job; but I doubt {if one 
plaot in a thousand failed, owing, I think, toa 
plan we used in preparing the bed on the 
greenhouse bench for the seeds—a plan that I 
think well worthy of imitation in preparing 
a bed for seeds that have to be transplanted, 
of any kind, whether outside or under glass. 
We used only two inches in depth of “ soil” 
for our seed-bed, which was made up as fol- 
lows: the first layer, of about an inch, we 
used a good friable loam, run through a half- 
inch sieve. This was patted down with a 
spade and made perfectly level and moderate- 
lyfirm. On this was spread about one-fourth of 
an inch of sphagnum (moss from the swamps), 
which had been dried and run through a sieve 
nearly as fine as mosquito wire, so that it was 
of the condition of tine sawdust. On the top 
of the moss the ordinary soil was again strewn 
to a depth of about three-fourths of an inch. 
This being leveled, the seed was sown very 
thickly, and then pressed into the soil with a 
smooth board. On this the fine moss was 
again sifted,thick enough to cover the seed only. 
The bed was then freely watered with a fine 
rose, and in a week every seed that bad life in 
it was a plant. Now this seems a long story 
to tell about what most consider a very simple 
operation ; but it is necessary to give these 
details, to a thorough understanding of the 
advantages of the method. When the seed of 
most plants germinate, where they are thickly 
sown, the stem strikes down into the soil, the 
roots forming a taproot with few fibers, unless 
arrested by something. Here comes the value 
of our one-fourth of aninch of sifted moss, 
placed three-quarters of an inch from the top. 
As soon as the rootlets touch the moss, they 
ramify in all directions, so that, when a bunch 
of seedlings is lifted up and pulled apart, there 
isa mass of rootlets, to which the moss less 
or more adheres, attached to each. To the 
practical dener the advantage of this is 
obvious, The tiny seedling bas at once a mass 
of rootlets ready to work, which strike into 
the soil at once. The advantage of the moss 
eovering of the seed is not so apparent in the 
matter of a free-germinating seed, such as 
cabbage, as in many others; but in many fam- 
flies of plants it is of the greatest value. For 
example, I last November took two lots of 
10,000 seeds of Centaurea Candida (one of the 
Dusty Miller plants so much used for ribbon 
lines), Both were sown on the same day and 
exactly in the same manner, in boxes of two 
fuches deep of soil; but the one lot was cov- 
ered with the sifted moss and fhe other with 
fine soil. From the moss-covered lot we got 
over 9,000 fine plants, while from that covered 
by soil only about 3,000. The same results 
were shown In a large lot of seeds of the now 
famous climbing plant Ampelopsis Veitchii and 
in the finer varieties of clematis. 

The reason is plain. The thin layer of sifted 
moss never bakes or hardens, holding just the 
right degree of moisture, and has less tendency 
to generate damp or fungus than any sub- 
stance we know of. In this connection I may 
state that the use of wivtered-over lettuce 
plants, for foreing in greenhouses or hot- 
houses, is here to a great extent being aban- 
doned, und that the plants used for that pur- 
pose are such as have been sown five or six 
weeks only previous to planting, inthe manner 
described for cabbage plants, sowings being 





made for succession, as required. These young 
plants are found to be far less liable to the let- 
tuce disease, known as “rust” or “ 6,” 
which has created so much havoc in foreing 
this vegetable in. all quarters of the country. 
I have been written to by hundreds in relation 
to a remedy for this disease, and know of none 
except the use of young plants, raised as 
above recommended, using, wherever practi- 
cable, fresh soil each season. One of my neigh- 
bors, who uses nearly 3,000 sashes in the forc- 
ing of lettuce, has adopted this plan for the 
past two years, and bas had no lettuce disease. 

As I bave before said, although there is but 
little in general culture to tell, almost every 
year brings out some improvement in varieties. 
Within the past dozen years many important 
advances have been made in earliness and 
in quality of vegetables. Among beets we 
have the Egyptian, which matures at least 
five days before any other variety, except the 
Old Bassano, which was too light in color to 
suit. In cabbages, the Early Summer, ard in 
caulifiower, the Snowball ; in celery, the Gold- 
en Dwarf ; and the next season is likely to de- 
velop a great improvement in the New White 
Walnut Celery, a stout, solid kind, having a 
rich, waJnut-Ifke flavor and graceful, feather- 
like foliage. 

In lettuce, the Black-seeded Simpson and 
the White Summer Cabbage Lettuce now lead 
all the out-door varieties. In muskmelons, the 
Hackensack, of which many thousands of 
acres are grown for New York market, is 
almost exclusively planted, In peas, a great 
improvement is developed in the dwarf variety 
known as American Wonder, thongh for gen- 
eral early crop the Improved Dan, O’ Rourke is 
best. Potatoes vary so much in different 
localities that it is difficult to say which of the 
new sorts are most valued. We find, however, 
that in our general trade more of Beauty of 
Hebron fs planted than any other of the new 
sorts. In radishes, the New Round Dark Red 
is now the main favorite, while next in order 
comes the White Tipped Turnip. In spinach, 
the Savoy and the New Thick-leaved are the 
best for general crop, though we find that the 
Savoy should not be sown in Spring, as it runs 
too quickly toseed. Though every year brings 
out new claimants for favor in tomatoes, it is 
my conviction that we have not advanced one 
day in earliness (unless in such varieties as Key’s 
Prolific and Little Gem, which are of poor 
quality) in twenty-five years, although we 
have now many varieties, somewhat improved 
in quality. The varieties now most popular 
with New York market gardeners are Acme 
and Paragon, though, from the unusual adver- 
tising given to Trophy, the general cultivation 
of that is greater than any other ; but, as it is 
usually found now, it is far inferior to many 
others, besides being one of the latest varieties. 


Quite a number of our market gardeners are 
now getting to grow strawberries in conjunc- 
tion with their vegetable crops, by following 
the pot-layering system, by which a crop is 
obtained In less than a year from the time of 
planting. We have ourselves grown, for the 
past six or seven years, upward of an acre of 
strawberries in this manner, alternating them 
with the vegetables, grown in our “trial 
grounds.”’ As the process may be new to 
some, I will briefly detail it. 

Just as soon as the fruitis gathered the beds 
are well forked up, and the runners begin to 
grow rapidly, so that, in the vicinity of New 
York, we can always obtain strong pot layers 
by the 10th to 15thof July. These, if then 
planted out, never fail (if properly cultivated 
and the runners kept pinched off) to givea 
fall crop by June of next year. Not only a full 
crop, but finer fruit than is usually obtained 
by the other methods. Our manner of per- 
forming the operation of layering the runners 
of strawberries in pots is as follows: The pots, 
which should not exceed 24 inches in diameter, 
are filled with the sofl in which the strawberries 
are growing and “ plunged” or sunk to the 
level of the surface. The strawberry layer is 
then laid on the pot, being held in its place 
with a small stone. The stone not only serves 
to keep the plant in its place, so that its roots 
will strike into the soil of the pot, but it aleo 
serves to mark where the pot is; for, being 
sunk to the level of the surface, rains wash 
the soil around the pots, so that they could 
not well be seen unless marked by the stone. 
Any good workman, after a little experience, 
will layer 2,000 per day. In ten or twelve days 
after the strawberry layers have been put 
down the pots will: be filled with roots. They 
are then cut from the parent plant, taken 
up, and placed close together, and shaded and 
watered for a few days before being planted 
out. If so treated, not one plant in a thousand 
need fail. We grow only an acre or so each 
year, for the purpose of testing varieties; but 
I am so convineed of the value of the plan 
that, if I grew largely for market, I would prefer 
ittoany other. It will be understood that by 
this method the plants only occupy the ground 
about ten or eleven months, from the time the 
plants are set out in July or August until the 
fruit is gathered in June, As I have before 
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said, we alternate the strawberry crop with vege- 
tables. Oor samples of cabbag., cauliflower, 
radishes, lettuce, ete. in our ‘rial grounds 
occupy the same space, so t*at when the 
ground is cleared of these in Jue or duly the 
strawberry layers are planted their place, 
while a crop of celery takes th place of the 
strawberry crop that had fruite‘l, so that the 
ground is never allowed to lay idle. 

The question of fertilizers for the use of the 
market garden is now becoming a very serious 
one for the market gardeners in such cities as 
New York, where the manure from the stables 
does not increase in the ratio of the increase 
of the lands cultivated, as perhaps half of all 
the products grown are shipped to adjacent 
towns and cities. Still there are few market 
gardeners who do not use stable-manure, 
which costs, when fit to go on the land, from 
$2 1083 perton. This is put on in Spring, at 
the rate of from fifty to seventy-five tons per 
acre, to which is often supplemented half a 
ton of Peruvian guano or bone-dust, which is 
sown on and harrowed in on the land after the 
stable-manure has been plowed in. A great 
variety of fertilizers are used besides Peruvian 
guano and bone-dost, such as fish guano, dry 
blood fertilizer, blood and bone fertilizer, to- 
gether with the various brands of phosphates ; 
but the majority of cultivators prefer pure 
bone-meal or Peruvian guano to all others. I 
saw a list, the other day, whereit: was enumer- 
ated no leas than sixteen separate kinds of 
special fertilizers, for thirty different crops, 
with the chemical elements of each split down 
to even one-half of one per cent. Now, I 
know nothing whatever about agricultural 
chemistry, and it may be presumption in me 
to criticise such a list; yet, when I am told 
that one kind of fertilizer is needed for cab- 
bages and another kind for turnips, one for 
sugar-cave and another for corn, one for wheat 
and another for grass—plants, if not of the 
same family, at least, of the same natural 
order—I am forced to the cnclusion that 
science, 80 called, is taking the place of com- 
— sense, and is in direct opp.sition to the 

———— of the practical farmer or gardener 

is operations in the soil. In our market 
gardening and greenhouse yg we cul- 
tivate largely nearly every kncwn family of 
plants, and in my long experierice I have yet 
to see a fruit, es or vegetable crop that 
was not benefited, and nearly in the same 
degree, by a judicious applicatio of pure bone- 
dust ; and I would here suggést to the advo- 
cates of special fertilizers that :n their experi- 
ments they try equal weights of pure bone-~dust 
to the half of thecrops of wheat. potatoes, cab- 
bage, or strawberries being ex:erimented on 
by the “specials,” and note th. results. Ido 
not mean to be understood that these so-called 
special fertilizers do not answ*r the purpose 
of the crop to which they ar? applied; but 
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P iietions claimed for them, confusing and 
troublesome to the cultivator, if of no prac- 
tical value. American commercial florists 
have for the pos quarter of a century utter- 
ly discarded the various formulas for prepara- 
tion of different sofls for the various families 
of plants cultivated, so dogmatically insisted 
upon even by most Europe: pens, 
and, of a dozen different mold-heaps, 
usually one only is used, composed of three 
parts rotted sodsand one of rotted stable- 
manure; yet who will say that our results 
have not m as good, in consequence? I be- 
lieve the same fate is soon to overtake the 
‘specials’ in fertilizers. They may hold 
their own, perbaps, for a time among a few 
amateur cultivators of 7x9 garden-patches— 
men usually glib with the pen and who get 
in an eestasy over their success with a dozen 
tomato ora score of strawberry plants; but 
few of the hard-fisted gardeners or farmers 
who live by the soil are likely to become con- 
verts. busin as a seed brings me 
in contact with many beativeds of farmers and 
——a- gnened. bat I have —< 
ew who nec to use 8 er- 
tilizers for special =." — 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


SLO 
PRODUCE CouMiasic ONMERCHANTS, 
288 Washington Street, New 
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Cheese, Fruits, é i ro 
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all over th ite pin My Send 6 to Cc circulars 
“238 William Street, New a Vouk City. 


yoRP OPEN INGS for Salesmen. Salary and 
, *# paid. fn active man can succeed. 

Noe i. perience & necessa’ Address at once 

J. A ISTIN ‘SHAW. Nurseryman, Rochester, N. ?. 








00 BIDWEL 
J gg Sete e coher Strawberries. Send for 
ERIES (founded 1863). 
~~ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RURAL SANITATION. 


“ Has ane. 2 value on account of the timely 
interest o, ‘he topics and the experience and 
sense embodied in its pages.” 
hristian Union. 


Short Practical Inf tion on Sanitary Bopics, 
eq. Care of Collars; Furnaces; Hitchen Sink 
Wastes; She Privy; The Cause of Malaria 
and its Cure; Mow to Cure Wet Cellars; 
Filtering Cisteons, how to construct ew: 
Dentilation of the House, School and Church 
Building. 32 Illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


HARVEY EDW'D FISK, 
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Mercer Co., Greensburg, New Jersey 





MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HOMESTEAD SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
HOMESTEAD COTTON, CORN, AND WHEAT CROWER, 
HOMESTEAD TOBACCO CROWER, 
made from pure acid Blood Meat, Bone Black, and Potash, 
HOMESTEAD RAW BONE MEAL. 
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hereby certify that the above statement is correct, according to the best of 
upentoles - fm ~ lef. ; ie ite E~ 


bscribed before me, this 13th day o' 1880. 

Onn tages oe ANSEL B. PIERCE, Notary ibis Warne Co., Mich. 

This wheat was examined, cut, and weig) | by us on the 34 dey PPLING, 
ALFRED HAR 

} ANSEL B. PIERCE, 





Meprmma, Onteans Co., N. Y., August 7th, 1879. 
Micsig@as Carson WORKS: = : 
Gentlemen —Enclosed please find a photograph of some . This barley 
was grown on A. H. Poler’s farm, four miles south of Medina, Orleans Co., N. Y 
I raadea frame four feet square and set it in the standing grain on the day of 
its being cut. I then cut and gathered all that stood within the frame of each, 
where there was phosphate and where there was no phosphate. I let it lay in 
the sun one day to cure, then weighéd each bundle as you see it on the photo- 
ph. 
en with the seed with a fertilizing drill, the teeth 
being six inches apart. These bundles were cut side by side, only six inches 
apart. The one om the left of the photograph had no phosphate, and weighed 
twelve ounces. The one on the right had one hundred and forty pounds of the 
Homestead Superphosphate to the acre, and weighed two pounds and fourteen 
ounces to the four feet square. This is correct. 
A.H. Poler also expertmented 





ours, respectfully. 
ACTUAL RESULT AT OUR ee ON LETTUCE SEED. 


estead produced...........0..-..++. Ibe. acre. 138 tas. of igttnce coed, ot £1.35 peccscocosoceccoced 145 00 
Whe MOME Was UsSEd...........0.-00e or on Oe 560 Ibs. of Homestead, at $40 per ton........ .... . 11 20 
Difference in favor of Homestead......116 “ - Actual profit per acre.......... $133 8) 


DM FERRY & Co. 





*,* Send for circulars, giving full’ reports of results and all particulars in regard to use. 
cr In p nd Supers where we have no Sy receim of Of; ¢ we will send sample le barrels of 200 Ibs. 
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UNION PACIFIC RATLWAY LANDS 
IN NEBRASKA. 


Fertile Soil, Favorable Seasons. 4 


Special Inducements to Land-Seekers. 
Those going West will find it to their advantage to 

send for information, which will be mailed free. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Garden’ Rakes, iewern Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


and a genera! line of Agricultural Implements. Alse 


BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 
MANUFACTORY, ILION, 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md.5 147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


N. Y¥. 








LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Railway Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
ea Refer t to this advertisement. 23 


BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS. 
Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel. 
| SOMETHING NEW! 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. A 


Pure Bone Superphosphate ef Lime. uioaably ae oh fw masteet elennd Vote rarer 
one. 


te are and efzes of Farm yes, ond ean 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. riding 8 Ay 4 ‘he “cheapest saa 
LISTER BROTHERS, fo use for over three years, and are a pronounced suc 


cess. No Teamster or Farmer sen on aft rd to be without thems 
We want Agents everywhere. Send for description and prices, 
and mention this paper. 
EMPLE & BIRGE MFG. CO., St. Lovrs, Mo. 


New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, New J. 
= and Dealers <3 invited to send for 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost religious newspaper of the e United Si States,”— —Josern ¢ Coox. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. It discusses fearlesaly all current 
questions ¢ religion, awe oy and politics. It welcomes fresh onal fromi any and every 
quarter. It has more s departments than any other news It publishes more 
religious discussions than The religious reviews, more poetry and stor te. in an the popular montb- 
lies, and gives more general information than’ any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those whoread it. TRY IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest poligigae newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs * c ot were more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly new 

3d. It gives its featere < * wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 

Tue InpEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and Rete. It is printed from clear type~ 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is teally printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 

The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. 
mention couse of them 
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TH GLISH, M.D., LL.v. *“SUSAN COOLIDGR,’ 
Prof. L.H. ATWA D.D., LL.D., B. P. SHILLABER, 
Prof. JOHN T DUFFI LD, D. D.. ROSE TERRY COOK 
Chan. Hi HOWA AY P. ER.D.D.. 
Mannix Hon. NEAL , 
a re GEORG SHBORS D.D., J, J. PIATT. 
Prof. SEMON N NEW ¥cO MB. LI.D., i. ?. ROW BRIDGE, 
Jn, M.D. 
EDW HALE, JANE G. SWissiTeLw, 
— F. PENT . B RTE, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, A. BRONSON ALCOTT 
LLIAM M. T R, DD. Pres. JOHN BASCOM 
on. J M Y, D.D. C. N. SIMS, D.D., 
MARGARET J. PR. N, PAUL H. HAYNE, 
GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D. D., TRAM R : 
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There is po question of prominence in religion, politics, science, ohnenttend finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss, “It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Seience, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Fin and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current; Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its roy ous department it gives news an tistics of all denomi. 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comp: this — 
ment fs unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old Young are | 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. 

"Soom time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 


opinions. 
OUR ewe TERMS FOR 1881. 









One subscription une year, in advance One subscripticn we | aes 3 SEW subscribers, 
For 6 mont’ Is 3 for3 poontie. ba i $9 all four in mittance......... 8 50 
One subscription two years, in Sdvance......... . One subseription four years in a@vance......... 8 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, both One su 

in advance, in one remittance five in 
One h One su 





| Copies free upon =P ppl 
a ar be subscription in clubs of five or more) are lower than 
h the paper is very mach larger and better, as com 


ribe now, with pour and. .get the low rate. We offer no 
THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City 


Sam 

These reduced ($2.00 

any of the stap seapdard religous Ww 

parison will show. Su 
P,<0, Box 3787) 


HAS $7000 YEARS OF PICLD TESTS, 


BAUGH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 
Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it, 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 


BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 
20 Seuth Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 


Ts Sr me, tion 


ro aa 
oid 162 W. 4th St., CINCINNATI, 





DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


Cough from the worst Con- 
¥~ 


arranted to cure ever 
y ‘tfokling in the Throat. 


down to the sl 
has done in over six 


is @ny other 
t arte ebocts the Soak ie It is a Weed 
land, =< pes ome an. — peceetae. I 
wate! ts ages from 
age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 @ bot- 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 

















Rev. T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the 3 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free. CuRrE yourself at Homg, 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV 7. P CHILDS TROY.OHIO 
THOMPSON’S 
EYE WATER. 


well-known and thoroughly efficient remedy 
for Toy Ja has uw me ide rep 
-_ the past eigh one Fi j and it is @ 








sus 

tained cimpay by the the medicine tteelt. and 
it by oars or extensive adv . The 

tho ve — it will hear test: mony tothe 


truth of this statemen 
a —4 44 onl y JOHN L. THOM , SONS & 
aly bo cents. Sold by id by alf druggists 


CANCER 


uae hae Kuinesiey, who has treated in 
i & Af 15,000 cases within the 
Doctors, Ministers, and the 
fons 3 cused fr free. Cross 


Tumors removed ; Pletull 
successf| 
pe A » ee Bpestfie and Cm remedies, Write 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D.. Rome, N. Y. 
er ‘BELLS 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Suceessors to Meneely & Kimberly, BELL Foun 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior . wad of Bells. 
Special attention giv om to Church Be 

G27” Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
tablished in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
Satisfactory and durable 
MENEELY & ©0., West Troy, N.Y. 


UCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper sud Tin for C etxs 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL’ 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, r-Cincianati. @, 































CHAS. M. “EVANS, Gov't WANUF’ R, 
The Inilependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





S52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.00 
26 » " (émos.). inadvance(postage free) 1.5@ 
13" —s (8mos.), 5 7 
4 : (1 month), 35 
2 (2 weeks), 20 
1 Number (|! week). 10 
52 Numbers. after 3 months, 3.50 
52 - after (' months, 4 00 


tF” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


s@” Remittances must be wade in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KeGis- 
SRRSe NITED. ‘Yhe present registration system is 

y 


an absolute ction against losses by 
eens all age obliged t Oo register 
re when req to do 80. 
'APERS led until an explicit order is 
So gee by the isher for theif discontinuance 





until payment of 9)) arrearage® is made, as re- 


| <eeen byia 
No enter.d on the subscription books with- 
in advance. 







are larly requested to note 
on of their ay and to torward 
ue for the ing year, with or without 
feminder from this 0 
RECEIP® of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
e FI ption. Receipts for aoe 
emitted to EW subscriptions are indicated - 
the change in the date of expiration on the iiitle rer 
low ticket. attached to the paper. which change is 
made eit! the first or second week efter the mone 
is re But when a postage stenp is recety 


ecel 5 
the receipt will be sent me ail. 

Messrs SAMPSON & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our mts in Lote »o to receive subscriptions 
and advert ents. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0, en Svar, 251 Breadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPA PER DECISIONS. 


person who takes a paper regularly from the 
—whether di ones 
or whecher 2d ae subscribed or is responstbi 


e 
mS = — r the PBublisher may cone he 
tines to jonend fi andi pay payment | 


whole amount, whether the paper istaken from a 
office or _— 

. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from ‘the post-office. or 
removing and leeving th.m wnealied for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional | fraud. 


1, Ap 


RATES OF ———— 


imes to the —-—™ ) 
Paged Business 


Not 
{times (one month)... Kee hae “il 
Sige 3 Se 

( 





S = (three mouths le. 

6 We.2 “ (six dike 

52) «6(gwelve* ).6fe.52 “ (twelve “ ).the. 
(TLUSTRATED APVERTISEMERTS. 





‘ times one month)......... 
ree months 


“ (twelve “ 





ops Gig ie Dotan PER Acars 
FINANCIAL NoTiICRs.. Bad: DOLLARS PER AGATS 
Rriieiocs Nott FTY CENTS A igus. 


mT EATHS. ty = 


enty-five Cents 
oF overtone must be madein in advance. 
all letters to 


RB INDEPENDENT, 





P..8, Bex 3787. 251 Breadweay, N. ¥. City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. ; 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1881, 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con-- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz:, 
$38.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
Agriculturiat..,...-ccccscsecsceee $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 2800 
Atlantic Monthly..........scc00. 3 50 4 WU 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... ° 50 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 38 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly... 2 60 3 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book...........%. 1 75 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 8 50 400 
“ , eee re 3 50 400 
“ BI sensi sa othne ail aietin 3 50 400 
“ Young Kemet 0 1 35 1 bo 
Home Jourmal............... jcses 2D 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 26 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 % 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 800 
Seribner’s Monthbly............... 850 400 
Weekly Tribune: ................ 1 50 200 
Bemi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
THE MGMT .cccccsrcocccces - 1% 1538 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 2 250 
Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.}. 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 3 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine................450 509 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 75 1 00 
‘“*Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... ...... - 27 s8@ 


Arthar’s IDlustrated Home -Mag- 





OME... ccevecescceccoveccecs b TB 








The Most Reliable 


TRUNKS, °°? .can 


AND 
ARE MADE BY 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, | 


$56 BROADWAY, BELOW PRINCE STREET; 
1 CORTLANDT ST., CORNER BROADWAY; 
NEW STORE, 7:33 SIXTH AVE., BELOW 420 BST. 





i789. BACON PIANOS. 1881. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Faotory. | | 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd t., 
New York, 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 





SUSPENSION BRIDGE HAMMOCK. 


Hank's Patent.) 





“The only Hammock in the World that 
will = sag in the middle nor curl around 


the body. 
RINK & Aj. AMILLO, Manufacturers. 
PRINCIP ae Derots 
Newark Ly and oat 2 Cortlandt 8t., N. Y., and 
Travelers’ Bazaar, ” all Street, between Front and 
Water Streets, 
Steamer Okaire, $2. 50. AGENTS WANTED. 


~ CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. Y 
Z y, GREAT WESTERN 














PC TORI AL : «TALOQUES FREE 
jet, Bhot Guns, Revolvers, Arumunition, Beines, hers, 
ishing Tackie, Razors, &c. sent C. O. D. fur examination. § 


Address, GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


___ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~ INVALID REOLtaINe 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 





__ Fount DING cH un CO. “0. RE w HAVEN, cT 


SARATOGA 


Sahn 


op Daring the past year this Spring has been tubed 

nto the solid rock, making it one of the PUREST 
| a. SPRINGS IN THE CoUNTRY and very highly 
charged with Carponic Acip Gas. Having thus 
enhanced the value of this water, I have every 
conf monee in its giving great satisfaction to my 
patre 


For n refre shing tonic and alterative, drink freely 
of Star Spring WarTER 


Orders filled from the ‘Spring promptly. Allan Hay 
& Co., 306 Fourth Ave le Agents for New 
York, Jersey City, and Brooklyn ; x ripture & Parker, 
for Boston and vicinity >. POR TER, 


Prop’r Star Serle Any N. ¥. 











‘oe 









Heaters 


Mantles, Furnaces, Ranges, etc, 
S. C. BIBB & SON, 
om ne Satecommnn ae Lagat Mt. 
K alti Md 
ma. be we 

ah 


Foundry, I’ se De 
ot price puar 





"‘PAVEMEN TS. 
THE NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


* SUCCESSORS TO 
The North American Neuchatel Rock Pav- 
ing Cc., of London and New York, 


Sele Agents for Seyssel Rock Asphalte, from 
the Mines, near Geneva, Switzerland, 


poomatly furnich plone and estimates for every de- 

ba te wo rk, specimens of which may 
‘ompkins Square, and 
sidewalks in A. parts of this and other cities ; in 
most of the principal breweries and in numerous 
stables, court-yards, cellar-floors, ete., here and clse 


ere. 
Refer to the publisher of this paper. 
E. H. WOOTTON, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that TaRRANT’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 
elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 
and it is always ready. 


“TRAVERS’S ” 
AMERICAN HAMMOCK. | 


Patenrep JuLy 20TH, 1879. 


New Style; Perfection in Shape, Beauty, and 
Strength ; Brass Mounted ; Cardinal Binding. 


Weight, 40 oz. Pestage, 50 Cents. 


Suitable for Piazza, Camp, 


Grove, ee, 








J. P. TRAVERS & SON, 
46 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
Twine House Established 1845. rn 


We Manufacture ‘in ae LATEST STYLES 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., et. 


tw Fitted with eee cuaeeved Spring 


ALI. WORK :STRicTi. y "pIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H, KILLAM & co., New Haven, Conn. 


A DAINTY EKNIFE. |: 


MAHER & GROSH 24 MONROE STREET, YOURO, 20, OO, le 

















. We. Bove : 1-blade, 25c.; 2- 

, S5e. en’s: strong 1 . 

extra ptrong, ; medium 2- 

50e.; Vg » B0e4 extra 

stron, Sdiade, i ork. Te. 
ners 

ofl temper and tested, Shears, $1. Heavy Hunting-Knife, every t eek ‘Ee 
Ust free. Discount to 4 Sk ye oa si our goods ai are hand- forged, a and blades Ly or flawy. 








{jj uolyuUeUL pues 


Send for Price-Lists, 
Il 


*10aeda S$ 








Ww. & B. DOUCLAS,| HOPE FOR THE INEBRIATE. 


MIDDLETOWN, te tage Mores 
CONN. cured by the Chloride of f Gold me sat od 
Branch Warehou All L of tem’ reform are invited to call 
and 87 John St., — 7 Tom or send for pam giving full particulars. 


and 197 Lake St., Chicago. MERRELL BROS., 





MANUPACEVEEES OY 1193 Broadway (Room 25), New York City. 
PUMPS, 

Hydraulie Rams, Garden 
Eagines, Pump Chain and COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard mt, practica: road ve- 
Hydrahts, Street Washers, hicle, with oo a oan side 
be could 

Works FounpED IN 1832. walkone. The 

Highest medal awarded ith and strength. Send 3-cent 

them by the Universal Ex- stamp or 26 pee Catalogs 


Wet v at Paris, France, in 


47; Vienna, Austria. tp 
1873 ; and Centennial Exhi- 





OFFICE 35 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








bition. 1976 








HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro- Plated Ware. German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 







Factories, 


Wallingford, Conn. 


The “NIAGARA.” 
[ Patented. } 






[July 7, 1881. 


SUPERIOR CARVERS 


_ AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


oie, ei, 


OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, soons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


ECKE 
& SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1836), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO _ 4 


Staudard of lence 
Attained and Main 


Enisiclane, aud h d Oricleg for, Pom agi Mau- 


nina Bipeier Warkmmasa cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No connection with ~— other house of a 












The 





“THE WHITSON” 
REFRIGERATOR, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
she BROADWAY, 


. V7th and 2Sth Streets. 


(From Report to State Ee ~~ ed on pate Hog 
“I had the ¢ pleasure of, eoinp h the establish- 





ment of 8. oven, Se. & OS. ——_ and of commas 
the care and ex hich the hams w 
handled, unt ey were ae a ready for Supests 
and, as this 


eurpacs 
rity, cleanliness, and flavor 


BEATIVS Quenas. ance ise Ga tie 


THAN EATING 


APPARATUS. 


Cembining the Latest Imprevements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 















aan Best in the 
nA World for 
SPNN) i Hand or 
Machine 

Sewing. 








SPRING 
__ WATER. 


Pani 


Disease, Dyspepsia, 


_™ St., New York. 
R00T BEER = acts mildly on the stomach, 
® liver, and kidneys. For home 
use: packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cts. and 
2 3-cent stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. 
Cc dof 8 parilia, Life of Man, Juniper, Win- 


ter Green, Dandelion, ete. Prepared at N. E. Botanic 
Depot, 245 Washington Street, Boston. 


GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Preprietor. 


a THE 


Admuation 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs..S.A_Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff qu uickly removed. A match- 
ressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40  .. 


qormous and ) iy 
1YLO BALSAMUM lr. Alla) 














Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, Vew York. 




















**Tus Prperenpent’’ Press, Nos. ‘31 axe 23 Ross Sraeet. 











